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Board of Education 
1905 


Davip A. McINTYRE, President. 
EpWArp C, GEORGE, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL GAISER, Asst Secretary, 

107 Park Avenue. 


R D. ArcuE, Secretary, 
322 Summer Avenue. ; 
A. B. PoLanp, City Superintendent, 915 South 16th Street. 


GrorGeE W. Reeve, Sup’t of Erection and Repairs, 12 Elizabeth Avenue. - 


Place of Business. 


291 Broad Street 
51 New Street 


Ward. Name. 

ee James A. Backus 
Henry A. Swann 

2d 1 


3d | 


345 Washington Street 


Hugh P. Roden 
496 Broad Street 


Walter T. Johnson 


74 West Street 


Charles F. Roh, Jr. 
Franklin Savings Bank 


Wm. G. Brenn 


+Frank M. Schulz 869 Broad Street 
2Thomas W. Dobbins 16% Walnut Street 


4th tA. R. Denman 837 Broad Street 
3Edward F. Fielding 48 Orchard Street 
th § William E. Tuite 117 Jefferson Street 
3" | Jacob Kopf 4 Hamburg Place 
6th Frank F. Crissey 320 Bank Street 
Thomas Gillen Prudential, North Bldg. 
4] Bis P. Curtain 218 Market Street 
ALD Henry J.Guenther 333 Springfield Ave. 
Sth John Monteith 774 Broad Street 
Albert Schurr 70 Oriental Street 
th ven A. McIntyre Prudential, West Bldg. 
9') ) Charles Logan g-11 W. 4th St, N. Y. 
aah 1 George L. Warren 77 Houston Street 
E. E. Ryman 48 Warwick Street 
George Varley 31 Hudson Street 
11th < *Frank H. Sommer 164 Market Street 
1Herbert L. Thowless 765 Broad Street 
th rath | Urban Schaefer 85 Niagara Street 
T. H. Brooks 197 Market Street 
rath | Edward C. George 741 Broad Street 
3! UF. W. J. Neese 644 South 13th Street 
sath ye W. A. Birdsall 89-91 Centre St., N.Y. 
4 Edward Schoen 164 Market Street 
isth | 5 eee Stewart 47th St.&Mad.Av.N.Y. 
James Snape 77 St. Francis Street 


* Resigned Nov. 24, 1905. 
7 Resigned Nov. 24, 1905. 
+ Resigned Dec. 29, 1905. 


1 Appointed Nov. 
2 Appointed Nov. 
3 Appointed Dec. 


Place of Residence. 


291 Broad Street 
51 New Street 


345 Washington St. 
778 High Street 


74 West Street 
195 W. Kinney St. 


38 Franklin Street 
16% Walnut Street 
50 Park Place 

48 Orchard Street 


117 Jefferson Street 
123 Polk Street 


320 Bank Street 
296 South 11th St. 


106 Wickliffe Street 
94 Newark Street 


502 Summer Avenue 
70 Oriental Street 


- 14 Elizabeth Avenue 


72 Thomas Street 


77 Houston Street 
48 Warwick Street 


29 Hudson Street 
256 Sixth Avenue 
255 Fourth Street 


85 Niagara Street 
26 Waydell Street 


304 Eighteenth Ave. 
644 South 13th Street © 


675 Hunterdon St. 
209 Hunterdon St. 


117 Summer Avenue 
207 Parker Street 
24, 1905 

24, 1905. 

20. 100%. 
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Standing Committees 


1905 


FinancE—Brenn, Stewart, Crissey, Schurr, Ryman, Neese, Guenther, 
Johnson, Schaefer. 


ScHoot Houses—Logan, Varley. Swann, Ryman, George, Snape, Kopf, 
Schurr, Guenther. 


- 


Repairs, HEATING AND SANITATION—¥7 Schulz, Logan, Varley, Roh, Warren, 
Stewart, Tuite, Birdsall, Brooks, 2 Dobbins. 


TEACHERS—Monteith, Denman, Roden, Backus, Snape, Crissey, Brenn, 
*Sommer, Schoen, 1Thowless. 


EVENING AND DrAwinG ScHoots—Roden, Backus, Denman, Monteith, 
George, Schulz, Brenn, Tuite, *Sommer. 


Text Books AND EDUCATIONAL SuppLtiEs—Crissey, Warren, 7 Schulz, 
Swann, Roh, Gillen, Curtin, Logan, Schoen. 


FURNITURE AND GENERAL SuppLies—Schurr, Roh, Swann, Varley, Stewart, 
~ Kopf, Gillen, Neese, Johnson. 


COMMITTEE ON PERMiItTs—President of the Board, Chairman of the 
Teachers’ Committee and the City Superintendent. 


CoMMITTEE ON ScHooL ATTENDANCE—President of the Board and the 
Chairmen of the Teachers’ Committee, and Committee on Evening 
and Drawing Schools. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION—Denman, George, Curtin. 


* Resigned Nov. 24, 1905. 2 Assigned Dec. 12, 1905. 
+ Resigned Nov. 24, 1905. 1 Assigned Dec. 12, 1905. 
< Resigned Dec. 29, 1905. 
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STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City of Newark, 


FOR THE YEARS 1904 AND 1905. 


NAmeEs OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN. WHICH-l HEY 
HAVE SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


JAMes A. Backus. .1888-9-1890-1-5-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2-3-4-5 
CHARLES <W... MBNKs “saber 1896-7-8-9- 1Q00-1-2-3-4 
HENRY “AVSSWANWN. “tuts ase eee 1898-9-1900-1-2-3-4-5, 
ROBERT: Nc BRUNDAGE. we eee 1898-9-1900-1-2-3-4 
HuGHy PP RODEN. a oari eee 1893-4-5-6-9-1900-1-2-3-4-5 
Dayip AL MCI TYRE 13 See yee 1899-1900-1-2-3-4-5 
FREDERICK “JAY (044. 8a ec aae eeee 1Q00-1-2-3-4 
CHARLES LOGAN o3i0. Jenn reins hom soe ens IQO0-I-2-3-4-5 
Eh SES RS MANGE Ts eee 2 pene eee cae 1Q00-1-2-3-4-5 
DANIEL ELD EGA NE Yipee oer eee een a ee IQO00-I-2-3-4 
CHRISTIAN: ABNERG Hees ieee tin es eae 1QO0-I-2-3-4 
CHARUES: Fo Rone aie ya, 6 br ne IQOI (3 mos.)-2-3-4-5 
PRANK VEST CRISSES sii or cc. tions aah eee ne ae 1902-3-4-5 
EDWARD? GANGEORGE: Wa; sisted eats eee ree 1902-3-4-5 
CONRAD SCHNETMDER; 4Ro-% Sorbo macsus 1902-3-4 (5 mos.) 
WILLIAM. G. sBREMIN neo os + aoa. ene ren 1903-4-5 
ARTHUR R>> DENMAN? oss sce hole eee 1903-4-5 
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TREES ye hc Gin le ee ae re a 1903-4-5 
“EVES alradShclives Rb ES gigi 2a Soke wee comin e e a ea oReam 1903-4-5 
DAR tes EM NVOAR RE Mite tets Serge gres tlelese et oa u's Sones 1903-4-5 
BORIS REC ET TG Ite} Rite a Shay a ae os nts eae a 1903-4 (8 mos.) 
SSUES ght N20 9) AIRE AA aR en eo enee saci ina ea eu a 1903-4-5 
RUAN KLVIG Gr GEEULZ 2) autos mints lee hts eae 1904-5 (II mos.) 
Uy TREO WI BIS 2 BO ig al iy Bia pat ee atmo UR a) oe AEE ene UO 1904-5 
Bere Le ASTI EEN Gs one, cm eh Cae Cay RSERE MS oC SSae ea ayes 1904-5 
1h BS ate tee Sh ge Rae ns SN Cena gnc copay een he ea 1904-5 
RSPR CREE Wc meinem ty ote Pine rts sia Me eas ee 1904-5 
AUN ey CHD ARTERY Aer eoe Germ ata ugh Se ie leg hohe aa 1904-5 
ES PSIES 28) (pelo LY ad Hasire SN ER RO 1904-5 
peat eRtOR plac COEEN GON eet erey ete lace scrote tas hoe Santa edt Tansee 1905 
Ae ES ERA G sD obi Wi Wot SS Ope par air gr a spe te ie ra RR 1905 
Breed, OONLMER GS 6 pt, voice sale ee es 1905 (II mos.) 
DEE UES OOo ge ie Sa a Re ae a ra a se anion 1905 
oe nluhnasd keSigh BOL) oy Bes a ae Raul Re ae a ara aes ae aera aa 1905 
OL wes ob ARE EIS Boe A, a ee BO Oa ae 1905 
MEIER STOR IN Sha otenlg) we knee ia cs aU is Sieve ys 1905 
PPP BER Giles VEUOWLEOS Mia cetera ee oe a a 1905 (1 mo.) 
PUMA SVV  SLIOBBINS 2s aces Siege 6 Sec ates 1905 (I mo.) 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


DSCRPRONTGONGAR Soc ee tiie ere ices eed ea os 185 1-2-3-4 
SAMUEL 11.SPENNINGTON. 2 20.) cess 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
Paves TV DAWSON, Gy44 ast aiats fone sos Qo be ols 8 1863-4-5 
Py PE IEACM AC VE CLI OMPATIO N.S. yak oe asm. sees shee pig ete 1866 
SEPP DE RICH NV CINE ORD ac Rett eiidiahs wie ee che area 5% 1867-8-9 
Petey hee Vd SCA DAWISON gee his sieht ie akare cere eLstie «doce!» BR ictta e ae 1870 
BAI AM ke VV ITER EAD. occ ove eee as t 1871 
EMEC ERGO LLsk0Gr Ste 4208 cane oh ere nue sth et ely oe cic wk 1872-3 
SMB MAAMICI TAN WLAN Vt hors, ciara. aoa fort steps eave we oe 1874 
Ree AY Re aren re krack tes ais bom woot ning estas, oe oeeet 1875 
BO WARO ee WIORBING 5. 98e 0% sake ots 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
UPR Geis WOAEN fis oleh inn wis a ane eens 1880 (3 mos.)-I-2-3 


EN ial E Liens an ss «cular o pers in sbetare wa 1884-1889-90-I 
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KEDMUND- Le OW n eetre ie iacg chee eer ae 1885-6-7 
JAMES Lis HAYS) gesagt cee eter tree eee nae 1888-1892 
HENRY CC. KEEM Mace ot eee 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
JOHN VAN Doren, [Rit 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
HENRY | J «ANDERSON Grae soci ose eer 1895 
* WILLIAM, EUG AY 5 geen sana eke hme ae eee ee 1896-7 - 
MILES FA. QUIN ING Grete oe take cis brent eer na ere 1898 
CHARLES Hie Hun pace ere 1899 (8 mos.)-Ig00-I-2 
CHARUES -W7MENK circ. cate ea eee et aera 1903-4 
DavinsA.2 MCUNTYRES a. eis Pees iene ae “2.1905 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


*JOHN. WHITEHEAION. Sync ste et eee ee 1851-2-3 
* FREDERICK) W.URICORD > joan entg ne ores 1854-5-0-7-8-9-60° 
GEO) ABU SEARS 2a eee 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2- 
3-4-5-0-7 (8 mos.) 
Co -ALBERT*STONELAKE i: vs 1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-I- 
2-3 (8 mos.) 
GEORGEAW2*C ASE ty a eas ...1883 (3% mos.)-4-5-6-7-8-9 
P.-LeYNDON-SBRY CE ean, ai tie ani 1890-1-2-3-4 
Ropert> DA ARGUE. 44 2=-see tee 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-I-2-3-4-5 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
* STEPHEN - GONGARV 2 ate atten eet eee 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
*GEO.S B.S OBARSig fees aoe 1850-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70- 
I-2-3-4-5-6-7-(8 mos. ) 
W. N. BARRINGER 1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1-2-3 
4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
(OR. GICBERTo wees 1896 (2 mos.)-7-8-9-1900-I (I mo.) 


A?.Bo POLAND Micges otal nck ts ieee IQOI (10 mos.)-2-3-4-5 


* Deceased. 
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OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


Newark, N. J., January 26, 1900. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN—The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of the receipts and expenditures 
for the year 1905 :— 


CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


| RECEIPTS. 

STATE. 
BRED The CLOT ti er eee ys ee Mas eps $28,682.88 
PRNPD IS CAALIOI 02 i Poy h a sthal yee doses wre « 163,348.07 
AY 1 Vala Dog 2 oP Stee aa ce era ee 1. 279,486.32 
2G st TES IS VER) (ogee ee en ce eae 5,000.00 
Senos stbT AL yew UNC or cies eee. sco 40.00 


$476,558.17 
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MUNICIPAL. 
Balance VirOm @FOOA sy :tet ent ea eee $3,477.35 
Common Council Tax Ordinance.. 764,463.33 
Common Council Contingent Fund. 50,000.00 


Common Council Manual Training. 5,000.00 
Common Council (Vailsburgh Ac- 

COMMU) soe siulins. nese wee Pat ea he 9,075.12 
Cash deposited with Custodian.... 2,162.86 
Pniterests 4 iin Wie o 265 ae ae oar ea eames 688.00 
‘Pruaneyoltinesient 7. os Bay as ote 95.00 
foteresteon: Beqttest. tea a ree 240.00 


$835,201.66 


Ota aes oe tea ea he ee ee ee $1,311,759.83 
EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
‘LTeachers*j5aldriesesci ein nites oe $471,518.17 
Manuals) raininer tay coms ope eres eee eres 5,000.00 
school lsibrary ge vnitles oe eee 40.00 
MUNICIPAL. 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, Fur- a 
niture Heating «uel ates wos $808,117.81 


$1,284,675.98 


Balance tact ee 9 SE TE ne See ee $27,083.85 


Children’s Playgrounds........ 


$835 ,201.66 | $808,117.81 
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EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
STATE. 
APPROPRIA- EXPENDI- 
TIONS. TURES. BALANCES. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day....... $471,518.17 | $471,518.17 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
RP ORATOR Sere Ae ait oie cee. 5,000.00 5,000.00 
scrool: Library Fund? .3....0.'. 40.00 40.00 
$476,558.17 | $476,558.17 
MUNICIPAL. 
APPROPRIA- | EXPENDI- | Balances. 
TIONS. TURES. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day.......| $403,764.89 | $400.171.07 | $3,593.82 
Teachers’ Salaries—Evening...| 55,281.50 55,281.50 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
Parainine——Day se. see wa 13,923 45 13 923.45 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
Training—Evening ......... 1,116 00 1,080.00 36.00 
MreagnersE SNSIONS |. wale > a 2,912.50 2,912.50 
Medical Inspectors’ Salaries... 5,000.00 4,840.17 159. 83 
Moiicerse Salaries ......6. see 26,148. 68 26,047 97 100.71 
Permte Salaries os 8. vice oe ots 71,101.25 71,101.25 
MMERATERVES Go Se ogc Viai «Se s:0 ip ere» 3.513.87 S L307 
eC PEROOKS, CLO Pos. ee iiccote oe 56,562.99 56,562 99 
Furniture and Supplies........| 40,000.00 22,843.92 | 17,156.08 
Manual Training Supplies .. 5,795-55 5,795.55 
EMEA Saree eos cit ake shal’ Ge she Ss 60,921.86 59,092.27 1,829.59 
BRP TLLETS iets hi ae ons wicle 4.0 02 17,500.00 16,079.00 1,421.00 
Preaune Apparatus’... ....--.. 21,411.65 19,641.59 1,770.06 
PPL aa, Aad Gs dood kim sie 27,000.00 26,307.39 692.61 
PeDS ANCE OWETs oh oer ees s's a 11,088.35 11,088.35 
— OO MUESTY So NN sales el a 3,500.00 3,310.91 189.09 
MRCS RR Se AAT. a tine fie aks 5,546 67 5,546.67 
BRS VIE fot oh iced SRS as see 112,45 112.45 
3,000,00 2,864.94 135.06 


$27,085 85 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


RECEIPTS. 

Brothe Stateccucea ce eee $5,000.00 

From: Common: Council. 2 ae 5,000.00 

Appropriation, slOO50s 2)... sane 15,835.00 
——_—_——— $25,835.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

‘Teachers’ \ Salaries 34.4... 990 vue ree $20,003.45 

Equipment, supplies; “Cte; wan. sees 5795-55 
$25,799.00 
Balance "3.455... Vee eae ene $36.00 

TABLE OF EXPENSES. 

Schools Salaries. Equipment. Supplies. 
Mi bhog ate Rita Rehcia bi WaPacrnath Bar det 03. $3,990.00 $35.00 $1,030.36 
7thand Sth Grades? souks 5,772.50 59.33 778.31 
sth and 6th Grades) 2.2 22).9)7,006,05 54.55 773.12 
Primary (Grades 3s) Wis eae 1,084.50 508.62 1,416.96 
General Account.) ¥.:) ieee ee 8.25 ~24.50 
Suminer “Ochools-a pans T,O0Q)5O0 tus Wis 845.86 
Evening i Schoolsy ii, mae T,O80.00 Avis, nnn 260.69 


$20,003.45 $665.75 $5,129.80 
CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 


Scuoot Houses AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance: fromuiOoag:h s jcn ae ee $23,554.10 
Public "School @Bondsut nets sae oe 703,127.20 
Common: Counenlae fr wieencns ness 1.3 39079. 
Sale of oldsbeildings: 22° tee eee 490.00 
Interest. pial alta we eienens s Riee lene 615.21 
Rebate, on \Gontnact kane saree 2.00 


72. 
————_—— $738,196.28 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
So. Sixteenth St. School House.... $15,366.32 


Seventh Ave. School House Addition 
So. Eighth St. School House (Addi- 

BIOTEC LOUNG | OMe omce emia sas tare 
Vailsburgh School House _ (Mort- 


ERE a PERS AED, gE Be eee 
Peshine Ave. School House (Bond 
BISINILEDeSt | parsers reece ae ote 
Morton St. School House Play- 
e100 UAV Sag diie hk bce Aba a 


Elliot St. School House Addition. . 
Belmont Ave. School House...... 
Fourteenth Ave. School House.... 
Avon Avenue School House...... 
South St. School House (Additional 

PROAIACL)) Gaieretttet ess a aieee seksi «gia e's 
Seventh Ave. School House (Addi- 

IME TOUS tater Tia tiaorh oe Wels 
The Technical High School. ...... 
High School (Southern Section).. 
Hamburg Place School House 

Pxdditional pround) eer. s2.2% 
Burnet Street School House (Addi- 

OMAUETOUNE Join eet us fens sci 
Franklin School House (Additional 

cn) UG AER ie ie Mage UE grep tS PO 
So. Sixteenth St. School House 

(Additional ground) .......... 
Pata Wards ChOOl Iter. 4 osteo 
Wnapportioned (High) i: .2....: 
MNT SOLIIONGU Ce tae oe ae eetessd os 


57.60 
4,622.77 
5,152.77 

685.00 

I 5,000.00 
78,000.00 
163,500.00 
94,000.00 
89,690.62 
3,500.00 
13,052.63 


75,000.00 
50,000.00 


5,925.00 
II,100.00 
1,600.00 
6,100.00 
18,000.00 


78,152.00 
9,691.57 
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$738,196.28 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balance irom, 1G04% =: sas $14,701.05 
Appropriation; 1605 . . <<< -tSaeenes 665.27 
——_——— $15,366.32 
Expended for Mason work........ $5,600.00 
Carpenter work eee 3,732.00 
Plumbing work ........ 1,243.00 
Heating work ......... 2,720.00 
Electrical work ........ 550.00 
Sadding*. 5 .G = sieerenaeeee 15.00 
lron-tence’..2.) eee 428.75 
Picket. tence’ ~ =. anes 490.28 
Painting fences. oe... 122.89 
Architect's i¢e) 7 ea geen 345.80 
Heating Engineer’s fee.. 118.60 
$15,366.32 


SEVENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance from 3904: J-- os eae $565.99 
Deduct amount transferred........ 508.39 

$57.60 
Expended for Mason work........ $57.60 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


Balance frometoo4; 2-3 ee $4,805.00 

Deduct amount transferred........ 182.23 
—_———_—_—— $4,622.77 

Expended for Ground. :.:........ $4,498.77 

Appraisals isc coat. 105.00 

Condemnation printing.. 19.00 


$4,622.77 
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VAILSBURGH SCHOOL HOUSE (Anne-red). 


PAPIOLODILANION, TOO5 Yc oss ee. oe $5,152.77 
Expended for Mortgage........... $5,000.00 
liitetera ena eo ea ee ss Sz, 152.77 


PESHINE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Appropriation, 1905 ............-- $685.00 
Expended for Interest on bonds. ... $85.00 
ROEMMELINOLAY src as = cue 600.00 

$685.00 

MORTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE PLAYGROUND. 

PAaMMOOTiAtION, TQOS .........-..-- $15,000.00 
Expended for Ground............ $13,000.00 
one Paap eg oe eee eee 100.00 

$13,100.00 

Ee os bagi hs Ses $1,900.00 


ELLIOT STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Pemeneepriation, TOO5 <......-2..-.- $78,000.00 
Pmieed 10 siel 225 22 2. a $7,600.00 
Soin So Se ee ee 123.30 
Mas WIE. cane a 13,120.00 
Triee Ky nes we 1,600.00 
Carpenter work ....... 1,448.00 
Plumbing work ........ 848.00 
Heating work... < .s.-<: 1,168.00 
AMgetSING 5 oe a at ee 33-30 
Building permit ....... _ 70.00 
Architect’s fee ......<- 1,500.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee. 151.42 
$27,662.02 


Pigg. o.,.5 sss nun ionen - 3 $50,337-98 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


22 
BELMONT AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Appropriation, 1005 ©. Na ocala $163,500.00 © 

Bexepended tor Sitey (aso. acme $27,000.00 
DEAL CI ys. 4 tassels ta pee 103.00 
Mason work. eo eee 33,600.00 
Tronamor kis oem 9,600.00 
Carpenter work 410207. 800.00 
Plumbing work ....... 1,040.00 
Heating: works ys oct wen ee eo 
Advertising: coos ieee 33.30 
Building spernitanie ees 105.00 
Architect's fee >is. ‘4-75 -2:000.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee. 231.60 
$75,832.90 
Balances aan uae $87,667.10 
FOURTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Appropriation; L005 .ce ve seers $094,000.00 
Expendedsionjoite? a eee $10,000.00 
Mason workix, Saver 19,080.00 
Tron work 7"! serrate ae 3,000.00 
Carpenter work aiann 1,888.00 
Plumbing work ....... 640.00 
Heating work... 2.6.38 1,168.00 
Advertising ois. seer 33.30 
Building permits. wes 80.00 
Architect Bulee face ie 2,300.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee. 156.98 
| $38,946.28 


Balance: vec) ) oO ea eee $55,053.72 
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AVON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


PEAT IT SLOW GI. Sans cies nies cai « $89,690.62 
Aa Sat E Ya EAS Tad key Bitches aaa aie UE $8,840.00 
fe EWEN SP Rae Ue regan 110.68 
IWIASOLAWOLK Gace hovstrata 8,500.00 
PLCHUIN GN WOTkKiy en. vente 1,280.00 
PUVOLUSIN CO htry sick es aoede 186.60 
HunlGine: permit. 75.00 
Aurchitect’s fees Lean, 1,500.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee. 155.00 

$20,647.28 

TVG STLCOM OL Sa iNete .oal ae lah ae ty ds $69,043.34 


SOUTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


BPO LIALIOT LOO (ee esi visre wis 6 ere $3,500.00 
BerOetge de tOr GrOUund sews a ele $3,500.00 


SEVENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


MAppropriation, 19008 .3........... : $13,052.63 
Perpenned: fOr, CrrOund (05 5 5, 3). aes’ $13,000.00 
Sg N00 Bae pele a 52.63 

$13,052.63 


HAMBURG PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


Bree MPL e WOT LOO Sys sce vac hen e ee ere $5,925.00 
Reeriee Clete Ot CITOUN CI sicccae a0 e's $5,850.00 
| De ALC Ha aan tenE Cnet 75.00 
$5,925.00 


BURNET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


PNODEODTIALION, 1OO5 iv adus ww ea es $11,100.00 
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FRANKLIN SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground ). 


Appropriation, ‘1905... . 255... aks $1,600.00 


SOUTH SIXTEENTH ST. SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


Appropriation, “I9005 70%... cs enesee $6,100.00 


EIGHTH WARD SCHOOL SITE. 


Appropriation, 1905 ..... eee $18,000.00 


THE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


A ppropriation#/1905 sree eee $75,000.00 
Expended: for, Siteea ene eon $62,500.00 
Search) iin setae soci ae 79.40 
Appraisalane iis ee ae 35-00 
InsSpéctio negates 700.00 
Advertising prospectus.. 33.45 

$63,347.85 

Balances CR ree wiyrat eee es $11,652.15 


HIGH SCHOOL (Southern section of city). 


Appropriations Loosie | rae $50,000.00 
Expendediforpite eer ee 40,000.00 
Balances i Siioe eee $10,000.00 
UNAPPORTIONED. 
High Schoalsigas ke awien pera $78,152.00 
Elementary Schools:ci0 5 ).uateee 9,691.57 


$87,843.57 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


BALANCES TO 


Morton Street School Playground. . 
Elliot Street School House Addition 
Belmont Avenue School House..... 
Fourteenth Avenue School House. . 
Avon Avenue School House 
Burnet Street School House (Addi- 

tional ground) 
Franklin School House (Additional 

ground ) 
South Sixteenth St. School House 

(Additional ground ) 
Eighth Ward School Site 
The Technical High School........ 
High School (Southern section)... 
Unapportioned 


ee © 2 6 6 © ©. 0 © © 4) © © ie: ‘0 


DO ce) 6) -@) O°e) 6" 8 € «6 0) 6 6'a Oe 6. Oe 16 


Cos. 4°08) 05,8 ).6, 6) (0 (016, 6) 2 6 2.0 6 


1906. 


$1,900.00 
50,337.98 
87,667.10 
55,053-72 
69,043.34 


11,100.00 
1,600.00 
6,100.00 

18,000.00 


11,652.15 
10,000.00 


87,843.57 


$410,297. 


Davip A. McINTYRE, 


R. D. ARGUE, 
Secretary. 


President. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


To the Honorable Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 


GENTLEMEN—I desire to thank you most cordially for 
the great honor you have conferred upon me by unan- 
imously electing me to preside over the Board for another 
term. It shall be my endeavor in the future, as in the 
past, to merit the approval of my colleagues and of the 
public, and to work for the advancement of the schools 
of our city. 

It will be recalled that last year after much discussion 
it was decided to reduce the number of committees of 
the Board from nine to seven and to increase their size. 
The wisdom of this action has, upon the whole, I believe, 
been justified. Judged solely by the standard of the 
Board’s expenditures (which now reach nearly one mil- 
lion, three hundred thousand dollars—$1,300,00o0—for 
maintenance alone, and which will require for some years 
to come from a quarter to a half million a year addi- 
tional for 11ew sites and buildings), the magnitude and 
importance of the business conducted by this Board must 
be conceded; but more so when we consider that every 
action of this Board profoundly affects the homes and 
lives of thousands of fathers and mothers; that the pro- 
visions we make, or fail to make, for the conduct and 
government of the schools affect the lives and happiness 
of nearly 50,000 children in the day schools alone; it is 
plain to see that our responsibility as a Board of Educa- 
tion is, to say the least, unsurpassed by that of any other 
municipal board or public officer. 

In the performance of these important duties much 
praise is due to the outgoing Board of 1905. The unity 
and harmony that has prevailed, the zeal and energy with 
which the work of every committee of the Board has 
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been performed, may well be emulated by the Board of 
1906. It is a cause of regret that some of the capable and 
able men who labored so faithfully during the past year 
have either resigned or declined to be candidates for re- 
election as commissioners. They have helped to make a 
year’s record that is generally acknowledged to have been 
one of the best in the history of the schools. 

The year of 1905 will be notable because of the inaugu- 
ration of a liberal policy in the matter of school extension. 
In this connection I wish to express my own apprecia- 
tion and thanks, as well as the thanks and appreciation 
of every member of this Board, to His Honor, Mayor 
Henry M. Doremus, to the Board of School Estimate and 
to the Common Council for the unprecedented liberality 
shown to this Board in making larger appropriations than 
heretofore, not only for school maintenance, but also for 
the purchase of sites and the erection of new school 
buildings. Had the officers and boards of the City Gov- 
ernment in preceding years dealt as wisely and liberally 
with the schools, we should have been spared many if 
not most of the difficulties with which we now have to 
contend. 

The architectural character and the adaptability of the 
four new schools now nearing completion, each of which 
is provided with an assembly hall, are such great improve- 
ment on any before erected that we have good cause for 
congratulation. The delay in completing these buildings 
is due, in large measure, to the condition of the labor 
market and the unprecedented demand for building mate- 
rial. [I would urge upon the committee the early begin- 
ning of building operations for the current year, in order 
that the buildings may be available at the opening of the 
fall term. 

The purchase of sites in advance upon which new 
buildings or additions shall be erected, and the securing 
of additional play ground, where most needed, are steps 
in the right direction. The formulation of a High School 
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system, the purchase of sites for two High Schools and 
the contemplated erection of one of the buildings at once, 
and of another in the immediate future, are events of 
first importance. They make an epoch in the industrial 
development of Newark. 

During the year the Committee on Text Books referred 
to the Board of Examiners for expert opinion and advice 
the question of changing some of the text-books. The 
advantage of such a procedure must be evident, and it 
deserves to rank as one of the many recent improvements. 

A precedent having been thus established, the new 
Committee will do well to consider using it so that other 
important desirable changes may be made. 

The increase in salaries for the whole teaching force 
is no less important, for as our convenience and equip- 
ment improve we must recognize substantially the ability 
and devotion of the men and women who achieve what is 
of greatest worth in anv educational system. It is un- 
fortunate that some have preached a propaganda that men 
and women are unequally treated in Newark. The dif- 
ference in salaries is one regulated by economic laws and 
not by any individual committee or board. ‘There are 
without doubt individual women who deserve as much 
money as men doing the same grade of work, but this 
is true of individuals only, and no system of payment 
has yet made it possible to select them from among their 
co-laborers for especial reward. When the whole busi- 
ness world pays women as much as men, the Newark 
Board of Education will gladly do the same. It is very 
desirable, now that salaries have been raised, that we 
employ more men teachers. The lack of masculine influ- 
ence in the instruction is a weakness which should be 
remedied as soon as possible. 

It is my opinion that great inconvenience is caused 
teachers of the city in requiring them to wait from ten 
days to two weeks after the expiration of the month for 
their salaries. If the janitors can be paid on the last day 
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of the month, the teachers ought to be paid the first day 
ot the new month, or the teaching month should date 
from the 25th, say, to the 25th, and the salaries be paid on 
the 30th or 31st. The Finance Committee ought to take 
up the matter and formulate some plan more just to the 
teachers than the one now followed. 


I deem it improper that principals and teachers should 
be compelled to raise money by various methods to buy 
pianos for the use of the schools. The custom is not only 
reprehensible, but a positive injury to the schools in that 
the regular course of instruction is interrupted by the 
efforts required to raise money. Pfanos being a neces- 
sary part of the school equipment, I would recommend 
that in the future they be purchased by the Board the 
same as Other supplies. 

The growth of our summer schools and playgrounds 
has been such as to warrant the belief that they are fill- 
ing a public need and that they have public approval. 

It is to be regretted that so many of our school build- 
ings have inadequate playground facilities. For this rea- 
son the summer playground work is badly hampered, ex- 
cept in the three public parks. 

It should be the duty of this Board and future boards 
to add to present school sites from time to time as the 
money can be obtained, additional open space for the use 
of the children at all times, before and after school as well 
as in the summer time. Air, exercise and sport are as 
necessary for the training of a vigorous individual man- 
hood and womanhood as the indoor study of books, and 
for many, more necessary; for the duties of life require 
for their proper performance robust health as well as 
educated intelligence. To counteract the extreme nerv- 
ous tension due to our modern methods of living and of 
conducting business we must see that the children pate 
strong bodies and evenly balanced nerves. 

The evening schools have been exceptionally success- 
ful both in attendance and efficiency since their reorgani- 
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zation four years ago on lines suggested by the City 
Superintendent. These lines were that only teachers 
rated as “excellent” and “good” in the day and evening 
school should be eligible for appointment; and that the 
evening schools should be as closely supervised as the 
day schools. 

The establishment of three industrial evening high 
schools has proved also that there is a great demand for 
this kind of instruction.. At the present time the enroll- 
ment in the evening high schools almost equals that of 
the day high school. 

An important change made during the year was that 
which reduced the time of the noon intermission a half 
hour and enabled the schools to close a half hour earlier 
in the afternoon. In order to determine whether this 
change was actually desired by the parents of the chil- 
dren, the Committee on Teachers directed the City Super- 
intendent to secure a vote of the parents throughout the 
city. The majority in favor of the change was so over- 
whelming, the Board considered it to be its duty to adopt 
the change and to amend the rules accordingly. A year’s 
trial will show whether the action of the Board was ill 
advised and whether the change is generally approved 
by the parents of the city. 

There has undoubtedly been progress made in the other 
fields of endeavor. The instruction in the special sub- 
jects is adequate and creditable. The public lectures, and 
the social work started in the Commerce Street School, 
are all proving themselves useful, and afford opportunt- 
ties for education that are eagerly sought by large num- 
bers. Since the organization of the Attendance Depart- 
ment its importance as a branch of our educational system 
has been ever increasing. The securing of a newsboys’ 
ordinance and enforcing the same as well as its efforts to 
have better laws passed in relation to compulsory educa- 
tion has drawn the attention of the whole state to our city. 

There has been unusual interest in educational affairs 
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manifested on the part of the people. This is evident 
from the organization of several new parents’ associations 
in various sections of the city. This movement deserves 
and has the commendation of the Board of Education. 
The parents’ associations have the good of the schools 
at heart, and they strive most earnestly to benefit them. 
They have co-operated with this Board in a most helpful 
manner, indicating a laudable desire to further the prog- 
ress of the schools, rather than to block them by inter- 
ference or criticism, or by the use of political or social 
influence. 

The Free Public Library has been of inestimable benefit 
to pupils and teachers, and the thanks of this Board are 
due the Librarian and his assistants for their interest in 
school affairs. 

Even to the casual observer it must be apparent that 
there is a new spirit animating our work. ‘There is co- 
operation among the chief factors in the school system, 
and this means greater progress than heretofore. 

The monthly meetings of the Superintendent and his 
Assistant with the principals have been of such a charac- 
ter that they have contributed very largely to this end. 
It would seem that herein lies a suggestion for further 
benefit to our schools, viz: that members of this Board, 
together with the Executive officers and Principals, hold 
stated meetings for mutual suggestion and conference; 
these meetings would no doubt be to each alike helpful. 

The question of supervision should resolve itself less 
and less into an attitude of criticism, for criticism’s sake, 
and become more and more a matter of inspiration. These 
are broad terms, but when I speak of inspiration I do not 
mean indiscriminate praise which ignores the true lack 
in the equipment of the class-room teacher. The best 
kind of inspiration is based on a spirit of trust between 
supervisor and supervised. Wholesome criticism is then 
possible without offense or discouragement, and then 
should come the helpful acts of doing that thing right 
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which is judged to be lacking in the person supervised. 
In other words, a supervisor should do the thing which 
he or she wishes to be done. An ounce of demonstration 
is worth a pound of theory. 

On assuming the presidency of the Board last year I 
referred to the attempts of the schools to do more than 
they could do well. I wish to reiterate that the funda- 
mentals of education are shown in trained ability to 
write, to spell, to use language well, and to be able to 
do accurately the mechanical operations involved in arith- 
metic. It is not denied that taste in reading, trained rea- 
soning powers, and proper habits of work are no less 
important aims. At the same time the broader aims re- 
“quire the sure foundation of thorough technical drill, 
and the modern curriculum is so broad in its scope that 
this requisite of drill cannot be attained at present in the 
intermediate and grammar grades with the same func- 
tion of thoroughness that it should. Those who decry 
the broadening of the curriculum would not do so if pro- 
ficiency and breadth went hand in hand. 

In examining the curriculum the amount of work given 
term by term precludes a thorough drill in review. The 
element of presentation leads to constant activity on the 
side of the teacher, without enough thinking and proper 
assimilation on the part of the pupil. In fact, a time for 
digestion, an adequate study period in the intermediate 
and grammar grades would be, in my opinion, a valuable 
aid in the present program. 


It is understood that the college itself is being ques- 
tioned as to its ability to turn out the practical executive 
in the affairs of life, because the world is demanding that 
a college man be a practical executive as well as an accom- 
plished scholar. This brings the same reactive criticism 
on high schools, which are, as a matter of fact, college 
preparatory schools. The great mass of pupils attending 
a high school do not go into college, but take up varied 
business interests, and the fact that their training along 
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the lines of the college preparatory is of little assistance 
to them cannot be denied. Mental power is not enough; 
content as well must be the equipment for life. They 
must do work which is simple, practical, accurate and full 
of personal resourcefulness. 

This leads to the consideration of the establishment of 
a high school which has in it no curriculum for college 
preparation, but trains directly for the world of practical 
affairs; a high school which shall be established for the 
mass of pupils who leave its doors to go into varied em- 
ployments. These pupils need a complete course along 
the lines of arithmetic and algebra, geometry and higher 
mathematics, spelling, penmanship, history, geography, 
and English, practically conceived and applied. Civics, 
economics and ethics should also receive their proper de- 
gree of attention, and literature, as a means of establish- 
ing good taste. Paralleling this work should be modern 
industrial training, applied mechanics, sewing, cooking, a 
full course in drawing, and an adequately graded course 
of music. The gymnasium is also an important adjunct. 
A technical high school which will aim simply to turn 
out a student accurate in accounts, accurate in simple 
English expression, a good speller, a good writer, with 
intelligent ideas on history and geography, will put forth 
a product greatly desirable to the varied interests of any 
metropolis. 

The average age of graduation from the grammar 
school is fourteen years. No young man or woman can 
at the age of eighteen or twenty apply properly, from a 
mature point of view, that knowledge which was pre- 
sented to his immature understanding at fourteen, unless 
somewhere farther on he receives broader training and 
larger ways of work within the same curriculum. In 
short, the grammar school curriculum to-day should not 
be considered as the finish, but the beginning of the work 
in its subjects. When such a course, well conceived, is 
carried out, high school work will contribute as broadly 
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to society at large as it does to the restricted professional 
class. Two types of high schools in our city are neces- 
sary: One to offer high-grade college preparatory train- 
ing; another, distinct in equipment and aim, to prepare 
legitimately for business life. 

In respect to the new Technical High School I fully 
agree with his Honor, Mayor Doremus, that it is the first 
duty of this Board to provide sittings for all the children 
of the elementary grades. Had the buildings now in 
process of erection been completed at this time, there 
would be few pupils if any on part time, but with the com- 
pletion of the buildings already agreed upon for the 
present year, and which will no doubt be ready when the 
schools open in September, there will be’ no pupils on 
part time. 

It will be one year or more before the Technical School 
will be completed, if begun now; if not begun now the 
delay will compel without doubt the renting of an addi- 
tional high school annex, or putting the High School 
again upon half-day sessions, which would, in my opin- 
ion, be deplorable. 

The Superintendent of Schools has labored unselfishly 
and unremittently for the advancement of the schools 
during the year. The Assistant Superintendent and other 
officers have seconded his efforts in an able manner. 

To secure harmony, unity and efficiency among a corps 
of upwards of 1,100 teachers in day schools and several 
hundred more in evening schools, summer schools and 
playgrounds is an achievement worthy of the highest 
praise. | 

To the principals and teachers of the city, upon whom 
rests the immediate responsibility of securing for the 
children their birthright of growth, character and knowl- 
edge the members of this Board owe a debt of gratitude. 

To the press of the city and to the various organizations 
and individuals who have co-operated with the Board, I 
desire to express my appreciation and thanks. 

DreVIDrAy MolLN by RE: 
President. 
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THE. FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


City Superintendent of Schools. 


To the Honorable Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 


GENTLEMEN—In conformity with State law and the 
rules and regulations of the Board, I have the honor to 
submit my fifth annual report of the public schools of 
the City of Newark, the same being for the year ending 
January 31st, 1906. 

Your attention is again called to the fact that, with the 
exception of a few special tables in which the figures are 
brought down to date, the statistics given in the report 
are for the school year ending June 30th, 1905. 

The steady annual growth of the school system ‘is 
shown by the following table: 


SEPTEMBER ENROLLMENT FOR THE PAst FIVE YEARS. 


Per cent. of 


Enrolled (September). Increase. Increase. 
RL AE Oe ln aac moe ery Witte 2,020 .063 
EAN AL eas hes 36,816 2,686 LS states 
WOE GAY Sheet SR ee 37,899 . 1,083 029 
ee Sana APN aR 40,284 2,385 063 
188 ct ayn Mee enka 42,056 Ne pP- 058 


PUG CCC Amrit x! eSNG wae es > 2,109 055 
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The State census taken in May of this year gave Newark 
a population of 283,289. The United States census taken 
in 1900 showed a population of 246,070. This means a 
growth in five years of 37,219, or an average growth of 
about 7,444 each year. Comparing the average annual in- 
crease in population with the average annual increase in 
school enrollment (September) for the past five years we 
are able to establish a ratio of annual increase in population 
to annual increase in school enrollment (September) which 
is about 3% to I. 

Again, by comparing the whole population of the city, as 
shown by the census taken every five years, with the school 
enrollment for the same years, the total population may be 
approximately ascertained, as follows: 


ToTAL PoPpULATION AND ToTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


COMPARED. 
Total 
Whole School 
Year. Population. Enrollment. Ratio. 
TPOO hake ine coer 130,400 18,458 238 
LOGS S55 a ee eee 152,998 22,259 6.87 
TSQ0 he Nav. eke nee 181,830 oyl afin 7.23 
THOS 0 e's saeek Se reeriees 215,807 29,767 7.25 
OOO Ski: Galena 246,070 34,701 7.07 
1905 5.2, te ee 283,289 406,960 6.03 
Average uterine ii. ee eee eee ee 6.85 


To obtain, therefore, an approximate estimate of the city’s 
population at any time, it is only necessary to multiply the 
school enrollment for any year by the average ratio of total 
population to school enrollment, namely, by 6.85. It was by 
this method that I roughly estimated the population of New- 
ark for my report of last year, making it approximately 
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285,000. The State census taken in May of this year 
showed that this estimate was not far out of the way. 

The following table shows the wide fluctuations of total 
school enrollment and attendance in consecutive years. 
These fluctuations are due chiefly to insufficiency of school 
accommodations and consequent failure to enroll from year 
to year all the children between the ages of 4 and 7 (the 
beginning of the compulsory school age) who otherwise 
might be expected to attend school. 


COMPARISON OF INCREASES IN ENROLLMENT AND ATTEND- 
ANCE FOR LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Total Average Average 
Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 

Year. Increase. Increase. Increase. 
st ene ee: ote 3,103 2,408 2,425 
Lis oy Re Se ae 2,755 671 BSi2 
ieee. tek eis 1,611 684 981 
3,82 Sa Saree 1,512 E777 1,792 
PE Meee oirit . Sa.5 8 3,218 2,437 2,263 
PRVCIR OO yrs 2,440 1,614 1,795 


The remarkable increase in average enrollment and aver- 
age attendance in the year 1901 was due undoubtedly to the 
opening of a large number of new classes in buildings and 
additions completed during that year. The same is true of 
the years 1904 and 1905. ‘The failure to complete on time 
the new buildings begun last year will reduce somewhat the 
total enrollment for the current year. By the opening of 
half-day classes this loss may be largely offset. 

In the congested school districts which are to be accom- 
modated by the Belmont Avenue, the Avon Avenue and 
the Fourteenth Avenue school buildings now in process of 
erection there are several hundred children, 4 years to 7 
years of age, who would be in school at the date of this 
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report were these buildings now ready for occupancy. This 
loss of schooling, although not felt to be so important as it 
would be were the children older—that is, within the com- 
pulsory school age—is nevertheless to be regretted. The 
period of possible school attendance for the child beginning 
in the kindergarten and remaining until the age of 14 is 
none too long; to be obliged to cut this down one or two 
years because of lack of school accommodations is justly 
felt by many parents to be a hardship. 

So rapid, however, has been the growth of population, 
and so general the demand for increased school accommoda- 
tions in all parts of the city that the Board has found it 
absolutely impossible to supply every section simultaneously. 
The limited appropriations made annually for new buildings 
and additions have not permitted it. The delay in complet- 
ing the new buildings begun in 1905 is not due to lack of 
foresight nor to lack of energy on the part of the Board 
or its Committee on School Houses; but chiefly to the con- 
dition of the labor market. It has been impossible in some 
instances for contractors to secure a full complement of 
brick and stone masons for the expeditious performance of 
their undertakings. | 

The following table, which is similar to that presented 
last year, shows the condition of our schools in respect to 
overcrowding, use of courts, annexes, portable buildings, 
Cron 
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The foregoing table, if compared with the corresponding 
table of last year, shows the following changes: 


1904. 1905. 

Number class rooms in— 

Courts; “hallways, \eteus: aves ee 23 25 

Rented arnexesiic. 2 se tye eee Ae 14 

Portable buildings et ee ones 10 10 

Unsatisfactory buildings ........ 4 4 
Number of children enrolled in— 

Cotrt: roots; etene- 1 asus eee ed 1,346 1,434 

Rented: annexesas cian a- tae eee 577 666 

Portable :buildings mara aie 434 457 

Unsatisfactory buildings ........ 159 169 
Number of pupils— 

Attending half-day classes..... 507 1,626 

Without desks vaca eee 316 229 

On waiting: hsteteinen ae ane aur 114 68 
Total number not properly accom- 

modated: oles tae et eee AIL? 4,008 


The most noteworthy fact shown above is the increase 
in number of pupils taught in half-day classes. Had the 
new buildings begun in 1905 been completed and ready for 
occupancy at the date of this report, all or nearly all half-day 
classes would have been abolished and all pupils would now 
be attending school full time. Our present approximation 
to ideal conditions in the elementary schools is such, there- 
fore, that there should be no further delay, in providing 
sufficient high school accommodations. 

In general, it may be said that never before has the school 
situation as regards sufficiency of seating capacity, pro- 
vision for the health and comfort of pupils, ete., been any- 
where near so satisfactory. Much, of course, remains to be 
done. In a rapidly growing city like ours the time may 
never come when conditions will be perfect. But compared 
with other large cities of the United States, and particularly 
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with other cities in the Metropolitan area, few, if any, 
are as well off as the City of Newark in providing for all 
children of the elementary school age. 

Some years ago the Board wisely adopted the policy of 
reducing the size of classes to, approximately, forty pupils; 
were it not for this we should long since have passed the 
stage where there was a seat for every child; allowing forty- 
eight pupils to a class, we should now have seats to spare 
in most of our schools. But the wisdom of the Board’s 
policy can scarcely be questioned; certainly not by any one 
familiar with the difficulties of teaching successfully classes 
containing more than forty pupils. The large number of 
classes reported as containing fifty to sixty or more pupils 
per teacher still to be found in New York, Chicago, 
Boston and other large cities, show the advanced position 
of Newark, where there are comparatively few classes 
that contain more than forty pupils. 

While providing generously for the education of the 
younger children, we have, T believe, been remiss in pro- 
viding accommodations for pupils of high school age. 
With only one high school Newark makes a bad showing 
when compared with most other cities of equal size and im- 
portance. Other cities have regarded high schools of such 
importance that their development has not been delayed on 
account of inadequacy of elementary school accommoda- 
tions. The time will probably never come in most growing 
cities when their accommodations from year to year will 
be adequate for pupils of all grades. To refuse high 
school accommodations because of the pressing need of 
more elementary schools is unwise; such a policy, if con- 
tinued, will put our city far behind. To deny our boys 
and girls the education that their ages and abilities call 
for will result in their failure to “make good” in the 
competition of the next generation. Men and women 
of light and leading must be provided out of our 
own youth; otherwise we shall be compelled to import 
them from more favored localities. Education is rather for 
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to-morrow than to-day. The welfare of the next generation 
depends in a large way upon the product of the schools of 
the present day. 

Granted that our first duty is to give every child in the 
city the opportunity to acquire an elementary school train- 
ing ; but this is not our whole duty. Not until every child is 
given a chance to develop all his native possibilities for 
useful and honorable citizenship should we feel at all satis- 
fied with our school provisions. 

I have made the foregoing observations in order to make 
it clear, if possible, that the fact we have not yet been able 
to arrive at a point where no more elementary schools are 
needed is no sufficient reason to withhold appropriations for 
additional high schools. Such a position, if taken by your 
Board, would be most unfortunate; it would differ from 
the almost universal practice in other citiés, and would cer- 
tainly receive sooner or later the condemnation of the people 
of Newark, who demand the best education for all their 
children within the legal school’'age. The State constitution 
establishes the school age. This includes all ages from 5 to 18 
years. By what right shall we say that the child of 5 to 14 
years of age shall go to school, but not the boy or girl from 
14 to 18? Indeed, the State will receive a greaterbenefit 
(considering it as a purely business proposition) by the addi- 
tional schooling given to the older pupil. 


WHERE ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS ARE MOST NEEDED. 


In order to relieve present overcrowding, and at the same 
time provide for future increase of attendance in the dis-_ 
tricts named, I would respectfully urge the early considera- 
tion of the following recommendations: 

First. Since ground was brokeh in the early surnmer for 
a new building on Avon Avenue, opposite Seymour Avenue, 
a score or more of new apartment houses have been erected 
in the immediate vicinity. It would seem, therefore, that 
this immediate locality alone will require a school building 
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of at least double the size of the one already begun. But a 
few blocks west of the Avon Avenue school is the Treacy 
tract; this, also, is being rapidly built up. Going still a little 
farther west, we find that the Riker estate has been plotted 
and that streets are being graded, cellars dug, etc. Every 
indication points to a rapid development of this locality as a 
residential section. The South Sixteenth Street school, 
opened less than a year ago, is now fully occupied; hence 
the Avon Avenue school will need to furnish school ac- 
commodations to the whole section that I have just 
described. 

But it was intended that the Avon Avenue school should 
give relief to four other badly overcrowded schools, namely, 
the Waverly Avenue school on the north, the Eighteenth 
Avenue and Livingston Street schools on the east and the 
Bergen Street school on the south.. That immediate relief 
is needed for the above-named schools is shown by the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Waverly Avenue school, relief for........ 270 pupils. 
Eighteenth Avenue school, relief for...... BOA TAY 
Livingston Street school, relief for........ BIO bs 
ere srceet soncolpreliefifor. ony oie... 200 Mane 
“RELEAIS COT ae oe aks sh td PD 427 Panis 2 


It is clearly evident from the foregoing figures that when 
the new Avon Avenue school is ready to be occupied, say, 
next September; its thirteen rooms will be filled in providing 
for the pupils of its own immediate vicinity together with 
the excess of pupils in the Bergen Street and Waverly 
Avenue schools. This will not afford, therefore, the relief 
hoped for by the Eighteenth Avenue and Livingston Street 
schools. We are looking, it is true, to the new Belmont 
Avenue school to afford relief to the Eighteenth Avenue 
and Livingston Street schools. The Belmont Avenue school 
when completed will relieve, for a while at least, the last 
named schools. But eventually the demands likely to be 
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made upon it by other neighboring schools east, south and 
north (Morton Street, William Street, Monmouth Street, 
Charlton Street and Newton Street schools) will compel the 
present Eighteenth Avenue district to look to the Avon 
Avenue school for relief. 

For this reason, therefore, | recommend the completion 
at once of a twenty-four (24) room building on the Avon 
Avenue site, as recommended a year ago. The natural dis- 
trict for the Avon Avenue school will be the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on the east, Clinton Avenue on the south, Twelfth 
Street or Thirteenth Street on the west and Waverly Avenue 
on the north. By making Clinton Avenue the southern 
boundary a very considerable, if not complete, relief can be 
given to the Bergen Street school for one or two years at 
least. ° 


Second. With a view to enlarging the South Eighth 
Street school the Board decided a year or more ago to 
obtain by condemnation four lots adjoining the present site. 
Having now succeeded in obtaining these lots, it would 
seem desirable to begin at once to erect thereon the needed 
addition. That this school building needs to be enlarged 


is Shown by the following figures: " 
Half-day classes, January, 1906....... 4 
Classes tauchtan courts. i svete ieee 5 


No relief can be given by nearby schools, since the addi- 
tion to the Roseville Avenue school made three years ago 
is practically filled; so likewise the addition built two years 
ago to the Sussex Avenue school. The Bruce Street school, 
also, can give no relief on the east. And, lastly, the new 
Fourteenth Avenue school on the south is not likely to draw 
many pupils from the South Eighth Street school for two 
reasons: (1) the great distance between the two schools; 
and (2) the section that lies midway between the schools. 
is sparsely populated and sends now only a few pupils to 
the South Eighth Street school. 
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Another reason for enlarging at this time the South Eighth 
Street school is that the present boundary of the district on 
the north, viz., Central Avenue, is scarcely more than a 
block away from the school. Its crowded condition has com- 
pelled the Board to send to other schools pupils who prop- 
erly belong to the South Eighth Street school, since they 
live almost under its eaves. A great number of permits, 
however, have been issued each year to pupils living out of 
the district, but near to the school, to attend the South 
Eighth Street school. The granting of these permits, even 
to the most deserving cases, has invariably caused dissatis- 
faction among the residents of the district. Hence, to re- 
lieve this school from half-day classes, to get rid of using 
unsuitable court rooms for class purposes, and, furthermore, 
to enable children residing near the school to attend the 
school of their choice, the immediate enlargement of this 
school building is earnestly recommended. 

In the reconstruction of this building provision should 
be made in the basement for a kitchen and a workshop. An 
auditorium should also be provided. One or more of the 
present courts now used for class rooms should be fitted 
up for a gymnasium. There is no other district in the city 
where any of these up-to-date features of a good school 
building would be more generally appreciated. 

Third. Last year the attention of the Board was called 
to the crowded condition of the Hamburg Place school and 
a tentative recommendation made to purchase additional 
ground in the rear of the present building for probable 
needs. ‘The recommendation made at that time was tenta- 
tive, as I have said, and conditioned only upon being able 
to find some central and suitable site upon which a school 
building might be erected that would relieve simultaneously 
the Hamburg Place, the Lafayette Street and the Ann Street 
schools. 


Upon still further investigation and study of the problem 
here presented I am convinced that it is desirable at the 
present time to enlarge the Hamburg Place school by erect- 
ing in its rear an addition of at least six class rooms. The 
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addition should include also an auditorium. The fact that 
this school building is used as an evening school, both high 
and elementary, makes it necessary to provide one or more 
additional workshops and kitchens. There should be, also, 
a gymnasium suitable for boys and for girls. The building 
plot is large enough for a six-room addition with the other 
features of a modern school building just named. If needed, 
the frame building now on the premises could be retained ; 
this with the portable building now used for a shop could 
be utilized for one or more of the needs I have suggested. 

The actual state as to overcrowding in the Hamburg 
Place school is shown by the following: 


Nutmber:of half-day. classes fieats acs co tee 4 
Number of classes of more than 4o pupils...... 19 


It should be stated in this connection, alsu, that there are 
several class rooms in this building whose normal seating 
capacity, based on the State standard (18 feet of floor space 
per pupil), will not accommodate 40 pupils. 

A principal reason for urging an addition to the Ham- 
burg Place building at this time rather than the purchase 
of a new site and the erection thereon of a new building is 
this: to equip it completely for evening as well as for day 
school use. From the time this school was opened as an 
evening high school, its work has been greatly hampered in 
many ways. Its evening school lectures have to be given 
in a neighboring church; its teachers’ room and one reg- 
ular class room have to be used for kitchens; regular class 
rooms which are without suitable chairs and tables, have 
to be used for sewing and dressmaking classes. The en- 
thusiasm and the zeal of the principal, Mr. Fred. W. Fort, 
have carried everything before them, however, so that pu- 
pils—adults as well as minors—have crowded the evening 
high school from its very start. Good as it is, under 
better conditions the work of this school might be made still 
more profitable, and with less wear and tear upon the 
nerves and energies of its principal and teachers. 
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The Hamburg Place school, as I have said before, is lo- 
cated in a section of the city whose population is sure to 
increase. The one and two-story frame buildings that sur- 
round it are certain to give way soon to apartment houses, 
which will in time congest population and overcrowd the 
school. I am of the opinion, therefore, that a school build- 
ing of 24 to 30 rooms will always be required to satisfy the 
needs of the people who reside in its immediate vicinity. The 
enlargement of this school building should not deter the 
Board from securing as soon as possible a suitable plot of 
ground conveniently located upon which to erect a new 
school building to relieve the Ann Street school, the La- 
fayette Street school and the Hamburg Place school (when 
the time comes that the last-named school will need addi- 
tional relief to that above proposed). 

Fourth. In order to relieve the Summer Avenue school, 
which is now compelled to use its auditorium as a class room 
for one or more classes; the Franklin school, which is 
greatly overtaxed; and the Abington Avenue school, which 
has been compelled to resort to a rented annex, I would 
recommend the erection of a new building of twelve rooms 
on the site recently purchased by the Board on Parker Street 
near Bloomfield Avenue. It is not likely that twelve rooms 
will be required at once. It would be poor policy, however, 
in my judgment, to erect on this site a building which will 
likely be filled, as was the Summer Place school, within a 
year or two. The amount of building now under way in the 
near vicinity to this school site—taken in connection with 
the fact that the erection of a new school almost invariably 
precipitates a boom of building in the neighborhood— 
would seem to justify the erection of a twelve-room building. 
I need only refer to the Abington Avenue school, an eight- 
room building, located in the very outskirts of the city, where 
it has been necessary for a long time to maintain half-day 
classes—and now to rent an annex—to show how improvi- 
dent it is to erect an eight-room building anywhere within 
the city limits. 
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Fifth. A new building is needed to replace the present 
Burnet Street school building, which is both overcrowded 
and unsanitary. This new building should be begun at as 
early a date as possible. A year ago it became necessary to. 
put two classes in an annexed portable building; but this 
arrangement can only be considered as a temporary make- 
shift. The chief defect, perhaps, in the present building— 
which is an old type, and none other like it in the city—is 
the small size of many, in fact of most, of its class rooms. 
Judged by the State standard, both as to floor space per 
pupil and as to cubic air space per pupil, the number of 
pupils now taught in the building is much too large.. The 
lighting of many of the class rooms is defective and the gen- 
eral sanitary condition of the building unsatisfactory. The 
stairways are narrow and dangerous in case of fire. 

I would recommend that the same course be followed as 
that adopted last year in the case of the Elliot Street 
school, namely, that a new school building of, say, fourteen 
to sixteen rooms be erected on the vacant space in front of 
the present building with a view to tearing down the old 
building at some future time. In the meantime the old build- 
ing can be used to accommodate classes not provided for 
in the new building, and for an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
shops, kitchens, etc. 


By slight changes involving almost no cost an auditorium 
capable of seating comfortably six hundred to eight hundred 
persons could be secured. Since in this section of the city 
there is no other school building containing a hall, or audi- 
torium, for lectures, parents’ association meetings, etc., the 
people of the neighborhood as well as the children in the 
school will find such a hall a great convenience. 

It seems to me, also, that the Burnet Street school is 
admirably located for an evening industrial school and recre- 
ation centre. Numerous apartment houses are going up in 
the vicinity. Population will become more and more con- 
gested, making the need of an evening school of the kind 
mentioned almost a necessity. As an evening industrial 
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school the Burnet Street school should do for its near neigh- 
borhood what the Hamburg Place school is doing for its 
neighborhood and the Thirteenth Avenue and Franklin 
schools for their neighborhoods. Each of the above schools 
is crowded in its evening industrial departments. And we 
are only just in the beginning of this industrial school de- 
velopment! Better facilities are all that is needed for rapid 
development. ‘These facilities include a building centrally 
located, proper equipment, and competent and enthusiastic 
teachers; the pupils who will be attracted comprise that 
numerous class compelled to leave school at the age of four- 
teen or soon thereafter without completing either the gram- 
mar school or the high school course. 


Sixth. It may be recalled that last year, and the year 
before, I recommended that something be done to get rid 
of the Commerce Street school building. This building 
should be sold and the proceeds used, as formerly decided 
upon, to enlarge and improve the Lawrence Street school. 
I have nothing to add to my previous recommendations in 
this connection. 

The shifting of population during the past few years has 
changed greatly the character of this school from what it 
was twenty years ago when I first visited it; but so far 
from allowing it to become a poorer school than it was 
twenty years ago, there is every reason why, if possible, it 
should be made a better school. There is no other factor in 
our American political or social life that equals a good 
public school in democratizing, socializing and, in general, 
Americanizing our foreign population, old as well as young. 
I would have one of the best equipped schools in the whole 
city located here. It should contain, of course, the neces- 
sary class rooms for teaching English, etc.; but it should 
have a hall for public gatherings, a gymnasium, baths, work- 
shops, kitchens and rooms for social clubs; in fact, no 
means should be spared to make this building so useful and 
attractive to old and young that its power to uplift the com- 
munity would be irresistible. Vice, ignorance, poverty and 
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crime can be combated in no other way so successfully ; 
and certainly in no other way so economically. Good schools 
cost money. Crime, poverty, ignorance and vice also cost 
money, both to punish and to prevent. 


Seventh. In last year’s recommendations I called atten- 
tion to the unused top floor of the Bruce Street school, 
stating that it could be converted into four class rooms or 
into an auditorium, preferably the latter. I am still of the 
opinion that the best interests of the school and of the com- 
munity will be served by fitting up this third floor for a 
school auditorium. The Bruce Street school is far from 
being crowded at the present time. Should the population 
of the district grow rapidly for any reason, the four rooms 
that could be fitted up would suffice only temporarily, while 
another incompletely equipped building would be added to 
our list, which is already much too long. 


FUTURE BUILDING OPERATIONS CONSIDERED WITH PURCHASE 
OF ADDITIONAL SITES. 


In considering the prospective need of additional sites and 
buildings it will be more conyenient to follow the numerical 
order of the wards without reference to the comparative 
emergency of the recommendations. 

I. It is altogether likely that the Webster Street school 
will need to be enlarged before many years. In case it is 
ever found necessary to abandon the State Street school, the 
enlargement of the Webster Street school will then become 
a necessity. Possibly the Board may think it best at some 
future time to purchase a new site better located than the 
Webster Street school and to erect thereon an entirely 
new building. In this event it will not be necessary to 
purchase any additional lots adjoining the present Web- 
ster Street school site. 


2. The enlargement of the Washington Street school 
building two years ago without purchasing additional ground 
has resulted in taking away about all the play space pre- 
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viously enjoyed. The loss of this play space has been a 
great misfortune for the “regular term” school children as 
well as for the “summer school” children. The acquisition 
of more ground about this school building for the purpose of 
light, air and playgrounds is strongly recommended. 


3. The older portion of the present Morton Street school 
building should be torn down as soon as possible and a new 
building erected upon the same plot. If the new building 
were carried out to the street line on the west, as now on 
the east and south, the interior court would be enlarged and 
could be utilized for play space. At the same time, especially 
if carried up another story, more class rooms could be had 
than are now contained in the old part to be torn down. I 
would recommend, also, building a larger auditorium and 
converting the present auditorium, which is much too small 
for so large a school, into class rooms. The new building 
should provide, also, a workshop, kitchen, gymnasium and 
bath. 

This building is now used to accommodate one of the 
largest evening schools in the city. The work of this school 
would be greatly benefited if the building were equipped 
so as to enable industrial subjects to be taught. Hereisa 
great loss of opportunity. 


4. As in the case of the Washington Street school, so in 
the case of the Lafayette Street school, the erection two 
years ago of an addition consumed nearly all of the 
outdoor play space. To remedy this I would recommend 
that the Board acquire as soon as possible any available 
property contiguous to this school site that can be con- 
verted into playgrounds. Sometime, and the earlier the 
better, the old part of the Lafayette Street building should 
be torn down or remodelled upon modern lines. Many of 
the rooms are altogether too small; some are dark and all 
are badly ventilated. 


5. he conditions existing at the Thirteenth Avenue 
school warrant the belief that an addition to this building is 
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almost imperative. The reasons for building an addition 
to this school are the same as those already stated for en- 
larging this year the Hamburg Place building, namely: 
half-day classes, overcrowding, and an industrial evening 
school. There is need, also, of an auditorium, gymnasium, 
etc. | 

The Board has already acquired ground necessary for 
the addition to the Hamburg Place school. I should hesi- 
tate somewhat to recommend an addition to the Thirteenth 
Avenue school until additional ground is secured; other- 
wise, the Board will find itself accumulating troubles of 
the same kind as that complained of in connection with 
the Washington Street and the Lafayette Street schools. 

The erection of additions to old buildings, and thereby 
using up all the available play space, has received the de- 
served condemnation of the Board and of the community 
at large; to return to that policy now, however tempting 
in any particular case, would be, in my judgment, a mistake. 
It would be better, it seems to me, to acquire first the neces- 
sary land for the needed addition. 


6. Another year, or at the most a year thereafter, it will 
undoubtedly be necessary to build an addition to the South 
Sixteenth Street school. Although considerably isolated 
when first built, the rapid building up of this section of the 
city renders it probable that only a short time will elapse 
before a school of twice the size of the present one will be 
required. Fortunately, the Board has already acquired 
additional lots upon which to enlarge this building. 

7. The Hawthorne Avenue school has reached its full 
capacity. An addition to this building will need to be con- 
sideted soon. The amount of building now going on in 
this district, if kept up another season, will result in over- 
crowding this school. Since the Hawthorne Avenue school 
site is a small one, it will be necessary to acquire additional 
land for play space. At the present time there is an abun- 
dance of unoccupied ground adjoining this school on both 
the east and south. 
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8. The Bergen Street school, one of the largest in the 
city, is housed in an inferior building close up to the curb- 
line of three streets, all of which are likely some time to be 
noisy thoroughfares. There are practically no playgrounds . 
whatever. This is one of the most glaring cases of the 
harm that may be done by building and enlarging old 
buildings before acquiring enough land. To remedy the 
mistake made in the beginning enough land north of the 
building should now be acquired, if necessary by condemna- 
tion, to afford a spacious play yard for the children attend- 
ing this school. . 


g. The purchase a few months ago of additional lots 
adjoining the Franklin school with a view to enlarging this 
school was an excellent provision for the future: The 
establishment here of an industrial evening high school has 
created a problem almost identical with that I have already 
described in speaking of the Hamburg Place school and of 
the Thirteenth Avenue school. An auditorium of suitable 
size for meetings, lectures, etc.; a gymnasium for day, even- 
ing and summer schools; shops, kitchens, etc.; all these are 
a prime necessity in this community. This addition should 
be built as soon as practicable. 


SITES FOR NEW SCHOOLS. 


For the first time in its history the Board finds itself in 
possession of moneys in advance for the purchase of school 
sites that may hereafter be needed as a result of the growth 
of the school system or the shifting of school population. 
It will, therefore, be possible not only to gain considerable 
time in the erection of new buildings through having early 
possession of the necessary land, but the cost will in most 
cases be much reduced through buying land under more 
favorable conditions. Having this in view, I would re- 
spectfully recommend the timely consideration of the fol- 
lowing propositions relating to the acquiring of new sites 
for future use. 
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1. The time is not far off when a new building will be 
required in the Forest Hill section. The proposed new 
school to be built on Parker Street, near Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, will provide for some years for the southern end of 
the Forest Hill section; but the northern end, which is 
now served by the Ridge Street school, is building up so 
rapidly that it will soon be demanding additional school 
facilities. 

In November last there were eighty-three (83) children 
belonging to the Ridge Street school who were on half-day 
time. This number is sure to increase very rapidly. 


The completion of the Elliot Street building will not 
afford permanent relief, since most parents living on the 
Hill will object to sending their younger children so great a 
distance. There will be no remedy for this condition except 
by enlarging the Ridge Street school, or by building a new 
school either on the Ridge Street site or on some other that 
may be thought more central and, hence, more desirable. 
The problem of determining upon a proper site for a cen- 
tral school which will sometime doubtless become a full 
grammar school, and will be required to accommodate a 
district running from Abington Avenue on the south to the 
Belleville line on the north, and from Mt. Prospect Avenue 
on the east to Branch Brook Park on the west, is one that 
can be decided now more satisfactorily than a few years 
hence when this section is fully built up and values are very 
much higher. It may be that the present site of the Ridge 
Street school is the best that can be found; if so, enough 
additional land should be acquired to make a plot of at least 
twenty-four (24) lots, so that when the time comes to 
build, the school may possess adequate facilities for play- 
grounds as well as appropriate ornamental surroundings 
in the way of trees, flower plots, etc. This will not only 
help to insure a good school building when the time comes 
to build, but it will give a guarantee of the good intentions 
of the Board and add measurably to the present values of 
all the real estate in the neighborhood. The old idea that 
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a school located in any neighborhood injures the value of 
all nearby property used to be true when school buildings 
were constructed like factories; but modern buildings, 
such as the Board is erecting this year, will surely add to 
the values of surrounding property, as did the Public 
Library, the new City Hall and the new Court House. 
One need only to visit any city where this last view pre- 
vails to learn that values are not diminished by proximity 
to a handsome school building set in appropriate—that is, 
in spacious and ornamental surroundings. These surround- 
ings should consist: first, of a large enough plot of ground 
so that the school may be set back some distance from the 
street; and, second, of ornamental lawns, flower gardens, 
etc., to be in keeping with adjoining private residences. 


2. The recent growth of the neighborhood known as 
the Vailsburgh section makes it necessary to select a 
new school site in that locality. As in the Forest Hill sec- 
tion, it would be unwise to secure less than twenty-four 
(24) lots. Land is comparatively cheap here; I can think 
of no better outlay as a permanent investment for the city. 
Large school plots settle the matter of small city parks. 
To fence in a school lot is all right, perhaps, when, as in 
many of our school properties, the plot is so small as to be 
of little use as an open playground. Those members of the 
Committee on School Houses who recently visited Boston 
and inspected the new grammar school building on Meeting 
House Hill, Dorchester Heights, will recall its ideal sur- 
roundings considered as an outdoor playground for chil- 
dren the whole year round. To be an ideal school plot it 
should include, if possible, a whole block; in the country 
and in those parts of our city not yet built up this ideal 
can still be attained. 

3. To provide future school facilities for the rapidly 
growing section surrounding the Bergen Street school, 
which now extends south to the Elizabeth city line, at least 
one, and perhaps two, school sites should be secured with- 
out delay. The purchase of more land adjoining the 
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Peshine Avenue school site would seem to be desirable; 
also, the purchase of a plat for a school still further south, 
say, near the junction of Bergen Street and Lyons Avenue. 
I would recommend the acquisition in both instances of 
sites containing not less than twenty-four (24) city lots. 

Had the policy [ am now recommending been begun years 
ago this generation of school children would not be denied 
their birthright of air and sunshine and room in which to 
indulge their fondness for youthful sports. The large public 
parks, valuable as they are, do not-and cannot fill the place 
of the neighborhood playground. This, wherever practica- 
ble, should be the school playground. 

4. It will soon become necessary to build another school 
in some central location east of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to relieve the Ann Street school, which has reached its full 
capacity; and the Lafayette Street school, which is like- 
wise full. An addition was built to the latter school only 
two years ago. It may be thought best by the Board to 
tear down the old Walnut Street school and to build a new 
one on the same site. In any event, the selection of a suitable 
site for a new school for this section of the city is a matter 
deserving the immediate attention of the Board. 


BUILDINGS NOW BEING ERECTED. 


For the purpose of securing additional primary and gram- 
mar school accommodations the Board of School Estimate 
granted an appropriation of $494,500. Four new school 
buildings are now in process of erection, as follows: 


THE BELMONT AVENUE SCHOOL. 


This school is being erected at the corner of Belmont 
Avenue and Kinney Street. When completed it will con- 
tain 24 class rooms, an auditorium, a library, a kitchen and 
a workshop. It will accommodate comfortably 1,000 to 
1,200 pupils, and is designed to be a full grammar school. 
It will cost, including land, building and equipment, about 
$170,000. 
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The completion of this building will mark a new epoch 
in school house construction in this city. It is being built 
of red brick with white brick trimmings. All the posts, 
girders, floor beams, etc., are of steel and iron, and all 
floors and partitions are constructed of concrete. The 
auditorium, which is 64x 110, is intended to seat about 
1,000 pupils. The architects are Messrs. Hurd & Sutton, 
of this city. 


THE ELLIOT STREET SCHOOL. 


This school, which is being erected on Summer Avenue 
near the corner of Elliot Street, will contain I2 rooms, an 
auditorium and a workshop. ‘The complete plan of this 
building contemplates the removal at some future time of 
the old school building on the same site and the erection 
of an addition of 12 rooms to the new building to conform 
with the part now being built. 

The cost of the part now being erected, including furni- 
ture, equipment, and additional land acquired, will amount 
to the sum of $82,000. The architect of this building is 
Mr. Charles P. Baldwin, of this city. 


THE FOURTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL. 


This school is located on Fourteenth Avenue, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, facing one of the city reservoirs. 
It will contain when completed 24 class rooms, an audi- 
torium, a workshop and a kitchen. At the present time 
only 17 rooms are being built, at a cost of about $85,000; 
this does not include land or equipment. The architect 
is Mr. Frank F. Ward, of this city. 


THE AVON AVENUE SCHOOL. 


This school is located on Avon Avenue, facing Seymour 
Avenue. It will contain 13 class rooms, and when com- 
pleted the building will contain 10 (or 20) additional class 
rooms. The cost of the present structure will be about 
$80,000. 
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All of the foregoing buildings will be in many particulars 
the best of any yet erected in this city. Each will be pro- 
vided, when completed, with an auditorium large enough 
to seat comfortably 600 to 1,000 persons. The standard 
size of class rooms is 25x 30 feet, intended to seat 48 
pupils. | 

Great credit is due to the Committee on School Houses 
and its Chairman, Mr. Charles Logan, for the great advance 
made this year in the type of school building that is being 
erected. The Committee, and the Chairman in particular, 
have given as much time and attention to the details of 
this year’s building operations as they would have given had 
the buildings been their own. 

A cut, together with floor plans, of the Belmont Avenue 
building, which is the only complete building of the four 
now under construction and which is a thoroughly fireproof 
building, is given on another page. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The high school still continues, under the capable man- 
agement of its principal Mr. Wayland E. Stearns, to grow 
in popularity and efficiency. The aims of a secondary in- 
stitution of this kind have so frequently been discussed by 
me that I need only to say that the ideals of a literary- 
scientific high school are being satisfactorily attained. Pupils 
are not only well fitted to enter our colleges and universi- 
ties without conditions; but, what is still more important, 
the many who do not go to college are getting a good 
practical training for life. The commercial and manual 
training departments of the high school—which I con- 
sider the weakest— are accomplishing perhaps as much as 
can be expected under the circumstances; as much, per- 
haps, as they will be likely to accomplish until housed 
in the new technical high school about to be erected. 

The increase in enrollment for the past year is consid- 
erably less than anticipated; but this may be readily ac- 
counted for, as heretofore, in two ways: (1) the location 
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of the school in the extreme northern end of the city makes 
it inaccessible to many; and (2) the curriculum of the 
school does not appeal in the strongest manner to a large 
class of pupils; namely, to those who desire to pursue a 
course of study more nearly like that outlined for the new 
commercial and manual training high school. 

Commercial and manual training courses are now offered 
in the high school, it is true; but the character and extent 
of these courses, together with the lack of a full equipment, 
render them less attractive than the corresponding courses 
of study when pursued in a strictly technical high school. 
To be more specific, the ‘existing high school lacks the 
usual and highly attractive business practice department of 
a purely commercial school; it lacks, also, many of the 
specialized shops of a manual training high school. 

It seems a small matter for a boy to put.on an apron and 
overalls, roll up his sleeves and work two hours a day at 
the lathe or bench of a machine shop! But the fact is that 
the boy likes it. Right or wrong, he believes that he is 
learning something that will be of practical and lasting 
use. And the hum of machinery, its direction and control ; 
the application of his energies to the handling of tools and 
the making of material things—these have a fascination for 
the average boy that books have not. 

And so with the girls. The science of the household, 
contact with the materials of the dressmaker’s and of the 
milliner’s shop; metal working, modeling and designing— 
all seem somehow to bring girls into the living, active, emo- 
tional world and away from the dead world of books. Now 
the world of books is unquestionably the source whence 
most of the useful lessons of life may be drawn; lessons 
that point out the way and light the path to the ever-living 
present. Pupils cannot be absolved from the study of books ; 
these must always constitute the major part of the high 
school curriculum. But just as one who has witnessed the 
playing of a drama on the stage will return to its reading 
with added zest, so one returns from the kitchen to the 
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library or class room—great as may be the antithesis—with 
a joy and appetite that a constant habitué of the library can 
never feel. 

Both sides of human nature must be touched by the 
school: one side that enjoys leisure, reflection and study ; 
the other that yearns for activity amidst material things. 

Last year I discussed at some length the question of high 
school enrollment and attendance; its causes, conditions 
and fluctuations. I stated then, as you may recall, that the 
ratio of increase in enrollment was not likely to be main- 
tained except by building additional high schools and offer- 
ing somewhat different courses of study. This view of the 
question has been justified by the enrollment in the high 
school for the past year. 

At the opening of the school last September arrangements 
were made with the trustees of the Newark Technical School 
to use their building on High Street for the overflow 
classes (girls) until a new high school building should be 
built. Through this arrangement some 180 girls of the 
first-year grade were assigned to the annex under the di- 
rection of Miss Elizabeth W. Dougall, acting head assist- 
ant. The principal of the school reports that this arrange- 
ment has been much more satisfactory than laSt year’s 
half-day classes. So far as I am informed there has been 
no complaint on the part of the pupils, although neces- 
sarily cut off almost entirely from association with their 
classmates in the main school. I would recommend, 
therefore, that this arrangement be continued until such 
time as a new high school shall be ready for occupancy. 

During the year the high school was equipped with type- 
writing machines for use in the commercial department. 
The enthusiasm and zest with which this new line of work 
was taken up by the commercial pupils is evidence of the 
wisdom of making this provision. 

One of the greatest present needs of the high school is 
that of a suitable gymnasium for boys and girls. So crowded 
and unsatisfactory is the gymnasium now in use that only 
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a small part of the school, girls exclusively, enjoy its 
benefit. The boys of the school receive no gymnastic 
training whatever. It is to be regretted that this im- 
portant adjunct of a mcdern high school— a well equipped 
gymnasium—had to be omitted through lack of a sufficient 
appropriation when the building was erected. Fortunately, 
the high school site is large enough for the erection of an 
independent building of sufficient size to make up for the 
omission of a gymnasium in the plans of the main building. 
A suitable structure for a gymnasium, with a running track, 
baths, lockers, etc., would cost in the neighborhood of 
$25,000. | 

During the latter part of the year, through the courtesy 
of the commanding officer, the Armory located on Sussex 
Avenue has been used by the girls of the high school for 
marching and gymnastic drills. As many as five hundred 
young ladies have drilled upon the floor of the Armory at 
one time and all have seemed to take great delight in it. 
The pleasure derived by the girls from these drills suggests 
how much the boys would appreciate the opportunity for 
gymnastic training. I have suggested to the principal of 
the high school the introduction of military drill and of tar- 
get practice. The U. S. Government, I understand, will 
provide the necessary arms for military drill; the equipment 
for sub-target practice may be secured at small cost. The 
nerve and muscle training of target practice—aside from 
any possible value it may have as a training for national 
defense in time of need—would be its ample justification. 
Little, if any, time need be taken from the stated school 
hours for either drills or target practice. The interest of 
the boys would be quite sufficient to make the innovation 
‘a success after school hours. ! 

Principal Stearns has called attention in his report to the 
need of a suitable athletic field within the city limits. The 
need of such a field will be felt more seriously when the 
“Orange Oval” is cut up into building lots, as I understand 
is now contemplated. New York City has just made a 
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large appropriation, something like $1,000,000, I believe, 
for the purchase of eight or more such athletic fields in 
different sections of the city. 7 

If the Essex County Park Commission were to take this 
matter under consideration It is not unlikely that such a 
field could be laid out in one, or more, of our splendid 
county parks. 


THE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


By referring to the table giving the enrollment and at- 
tendance of the various schools of the city it will be seen 
that the normal and training school has not increased in 
numbers to any considerable extent for several years; in 
fact the attendance for the past year has been the lowest 
for several years. ‘This falling off in numbers is due 
primarily to the fewer young women that now graduate 
from the high school who are looking to teaching as a voca- 
tion. The prevailing “good times” has enabled many pa- 
rents to send their daughters to college;. these young ladies, 
many of them, may some time become teachers, but in higher 
institutions of learning. Again, the constantly enlarging 
field of opportunity to earn a livelihood other than by teach- 
ing is responsible for the smaller enrollment in the normal 
and training school. 

Heretofore graduates have received a salary of $450 only 
for the first year’s service in the schools.. The revised salary 
schedule, which places the first year’s salary at $520, will 
no doubt make teaching look somewhat more attractive to 
our young women about to choose a vocation. 

The present capacity of the school, without overcrowding, 
will justify the admission of at least one hundred and fifty 
(150) students. This number could be taught with-— 
out enlarging the faculty of the school. It might, however, 
be found necessary with a larger enrollment of pupils to 
reduce the time given to practice teaching. , This would be 
a serious loss in some ways; still, this could be avoided by 
establishing practice classes in other schools. One of the 
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strongest features, in my judgment, of the present cur- 
riculum in the normal and training school is the amount of 
time given to practice. Few schools, if any, in the country 
give more; most normal schools give much less. That we 
are able to give so large an amount of practice teaching is 
due to the fact that the enrollment of the scnool is small, as 
I have said; and to the fact, also, that all classes, model 
and otherwise, are used as training classes. There is a dis- 
advantage, however, in employing so many classes for 
practice teaching, namely, that the school suffers as a model 
school. The reason for this is obvious. To become model 
classes pupils must be taught all the time by model teachers. 
It is quite hopeless to expect to get model classes when 
children are being constantly practiced upon by inexpe- 
rienced student teachers. . 


A complete model school calls for at least eight classes, 
covering each of the eight primary grades; these classes 
should be taught exclusively by regular teachers—the best 
in the corps—and not by “apprentices,” as now. Taught 
exclusively by experienced teachers, the progress of pupils 
would be greater, of course, and the general results much 
better than is now possible. The best that can be expected 
under present conditions is to keep the classes of the nor- 
mal and training school up to the average efficiency of 
the city as a whole. This, I believe, is done. But the nor- 
mal and training school cannot be a “model” school in the 
true sense so long as a large part of the instruction is given 
by “apprentices.” 

Visitors coming to Newark who ask to see the best read- 
ing, or the best writing, or the best work in any subject, 
cannot, as I have said, be taken to the normal and training 
school. I wish to make it plain, however, that this is no 
discredit to the normal and training school for the reasons 
that I have given. Were it, indeed, possible to secure satis- 
factory results by the present normal and training school 
plan—which is to have one experienced and successful 
teacher, assisted by one or more apprentices, in charge of 
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two classes—the whole teaching corps of the city could be 
reorganized on a different basis, namely, that of employing 
an experienced and skillful teacher for every other room 
only. The absurdity of such a policy is obvious. 

The reasons for organizing originally the teaching corps 
of the normal and training school in this way were: (1) 
greater economy, since only one high salaried teacher would 
be required for every other room; and (2) because it 
was believed that for practice teaching it is best to have 
the inexperienced apprentice teachers alone as much as 
possible. | am of the opinion that neither of the foregoing 
reasons is sufficient to justify the continuance of the present 
plan. By a rearrangement and reassignment of the teachers 
now in the school, and by the addition of two, or, perhaps, 
three more, results could be obtained that would fully war- 
rant the additional outlay. 

The amount of time that should be given in a professional 
school such as this to the review of elementary or high 
school branches is a matter of controversy. It is held by 
some that the first six months of a normal school course 
should be given almost exclusively to a review of grammar 
school and high school studies; in particular, that reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, algebra, geography, history 
and elementary science should be the staple of the first half 
year of the normal school course. On the other hand, it is 
maintained that the time of a professional school should not 
be taken up in teaching things that pupils have once been 
taught, even if it is true that these things have been largely 
forgotten. These forgotten things, it is claimed, can be 
acquired without the help of a normal school by any one 
aiming to become a teacher. As well make these studies 
the bone and marrow of the course of study for the first 
half year in a medical school or in a law school. The argu- 
ment that a teacher is required to teach these subjects, while 
a physician or lawyer is not so required, is met by the 
counter argument that these common elementary subjects 
are even more certain to be learned by the teacher than by 
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the practitioner in any other profession. Also, that the 
lawyer even more than the elementary school teacher should 
be skilled in the nice shades of discrimination in the use of 
language, or the engineer in the understanding and manip- 
ulation of figures. In general, those who believe that the 
time of the normal school should be given almost entirely 
to pedagogical rather than to academic studies base their 
belief upon the assumption that teachers from the necessity 
of the case will acquire the knowledge of elementary English 
branches required for their daily work. The important 
thing, they affirm, is to give teachers in training a knowledge 
of teaching aims, principles and processes ; and besides initia- 
tive, confidence and power. 

This last named view of the function of a normal and 
training school was that held by Superintendent Gilbert 
when the present curriculum was laid out by him and put 
into operation eight years ago. Since that date the cur- 
riculum has been modified chiefly in the direction of giving 
more time to the review and study of academic branches. 

To summarize what I have said, I will quote from the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen of the National Educa- 
tional Association, a report that has been generally accepted 
and followed throughout the United States for the last ten 
years in the organization of normal school courses: 

“Whether academic studies have any legitimate place in a 
normal or training school is a question much debated. It 
cannot be supposed that your committee can settle in a para- 
graph a question upon which many essays have been written, 
many speeches delivered, and over which much controversy 
has been waged. 

“If training schools are to be distinguished from other 
secondary schools they must do a work not done in other 
schools. So far as they teach common branches of study 
they are doing what other schools are doing, and have small 
excuse for existence; but it may be granted that methods 
can practically be taught only as to subjects, that the study 
done in professional schools may so treat of the subjects 


_— 
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of study, not as objects to be acquired, but as objects to be 
presented, that their treatment shall be wholly professional. 

“One who is to teach a subject needs to know it as a 
whole made up of related and subordinate parts, and hence 
must study it by a method that will give this knowledge. It 
is not necessary to press the argument that many pupils 
enter normal and training schools with such slight prepara- 
tion as to require instruction in academic subjects. The 
college with a preparatory department is, as a rule, an in- 
stitution of distinctly lower grade than one without such 
a department. Academic work in normal schools that is of 
the nature of preparation for professional work lowers the 
standard and perhaps the usefulness of such a school; but 
academic work done as a means of illustrating or enforcing 
professional truth has its place in a professional school as in 
effect a part of the professional work. Professional study 
differs widely from academic study. In the one, a science 
is studied in its relation to the studying mind; in the other, 
in reference to its principles and applications. The aim of 
one kind of study is power to apply; of the other, power to 
present. The tendency of the one is to bring the learner 
into sympathy with the natural world, of the other with the 
child world. e 

“How much broader becomes the teacher who takes both 
the academic and the professional view! He who learns 
that he may know and he who learns that he may teach are 
standing in quite different mental attitudes. One works for 
the knowledge of subject-matter; the other that his knowl- 
edge may have due organization, that he may bring to con- 
sciousness the apperceiving ideas by means of which matter 
and method may be suitably conjoined. 

“How to study is knowledge indispensable to knowing 
how to teach. The method of teaching can best be illustrated 
by teaching. The attitude of a pupil in a training school 
must be that of a learner whose mental stores are expand- 
ing, who faces the great world of knowledge with the pur- 
pose to survey a portion of it. If we insist upon a sufficient 
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preparation for admission, the question of what studies to 
pursue and especially the controversy between professional 
and academic wor will be mainly settled.” 

In my report for last year I discussed at some length the 
probable effect upon our own school of establishing a State 
normal school near this city. Although a site for a State 
normal school has since been purchased near the northern 
end of the county, no appropriation has yet been secured; 
so that it will be several years at least before this proposed 
institution will become a factor in providing teachers for 
our Newark schools. | 

Meanwhile the question of a new normal and training 
school building for the better accommodation of our own 
- pupils should receive your consideration. Until the pro- 
posed new high school building is completed and in opera- 
tion it will perhaps be useless to expect an appropriation for 
a new site and new building for the normal and training 
school. It may be urged that the present building is large 
enough to accommodate all the pupils we now have. This 
is true, but the action just taken by the Board, namely, to 
admit graduates of other approved high schools on the 
same basis as graduates of our own high school,—that is, 
upon diploma without further examination,—will bring into 
our normal and training school many new pupils heretofore 
practically excluded. 

Moreover, the recent increase in Newark teachers’ sal- 
aries and the certainty that all graduates of the local normal 
and training school will be assigned to positions immediately 
upon graduation, will serve also to largely augment its 
membership. 

My recommendation of last year that the number of 
male teachers in the school should be increased at the first 
favorable opportunity, is again renewed. I believe the 
school would be greatly improved by the addition to the 
corps of one or more instructors who view education not 
only from the professional standpoint of a trained and ex- 
perienced educator, but from a man’s standpoint—what- 
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ever that may be as distinguished from the standpoint of 
the best qualified woman. 


Graduates of the normal and training school when ap- 
pointed as teachers come, it is true, under the supervision in 
most cases of a man as principal; it may be urged, there- 
fore, that they will get the man’s view under any circum- 
stances. But this does not alter my conviction that the 
formal and systematic training of the normal school, like 
that of the high school, should be given by men as well as 
by women. And this not because men know any more, or 
are better teachers, than women; no intelligent or unpreju- 
diced person could for a moment hold such a view. But 
just as any family that includes both sexes is a somewhat 
better school for home training, so a normal school that 
provides instructors of both sexes is a somewhat better 
school for training teachers to deal with both boys and 
girls in a Sympathetic and proper manner. 


In the matter of lengthening the course of study of the 
normal and training school to two and one-half years or 
longer, I believe that such a change is only a matter of 
time. An inquiry made a year ago elicited the fact that 
only one or two of the twenty leading cities in the United 
States now give a course of more than two years. Several 
cities, however, have the matter under consideration. 


THE COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The erection this year of the proposed commercial and 
manual training school will mark an epoch in high school 
education in the city of Newark for two reasons: (1) The 
building itself, if built as now planned at a cost of $500,000, 
will be so much in advance of any school building hereto- 
fore erected in this city as to establish an entirely new 
standard for public buildings of this class; and (2) the. 
course of study will be essentially different from that here- 
tofore pursued in our high school because of the prominence 
given to laboratory, workshop, and business practice. 
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The site selected by the Board, although not on a promi- 
nent street nor in a conspicuous location, is central and high. 
It can be reached readily from all parts of the city. It will 
possess street car facilities of average convenience from all 
directions; these facilities will doubtless be greatly ex- 
tended and improved by the time the school opens. It is 
fortunately located in the same block with the Newark 
Technical School, an institution long since established, 
which possesses excellent facilities for advanced technical 
study. This last named school will naturally develop into 
an institution of collegiate rank and will supplement the 
work of the manual training department of the proposed 
new high school. I have never known an institution that 
was doing educational work of a high class supplanted, or 
made unnecessary, by the establishment of another insti- 
tution in the same locality. Just as the opening of three 
additional evening high schools helped to increase the 
attendance in the one school previously established, so in 
my judgment the opening of the proposed new high school 
will enlarge the constituency of the Newark Technical 
School which will be its next door neighbor. The two 
schools can and must work in harmonious co-operation ; 
the field will be large enough for both from the very begin- 
ning. The trustees of the Newark Technical School, as well 
as its scholarly and capable principal, have been active in 
urging the new commercial and manual training high school. 

The Committee on School Houses is to be congratulated 
upon the care and painstaking study it has made as to the 
best kind of building to be erected. The Committee visited 
Providence, Boston, Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, 
New York and Philadelphia, spending the whole of several 
days in making a careful inspection and study of the com- 
mercial and manual training schools in these cities. 

The Committee was unanimous in its conclusion that 
Newark greatly needed a school of the kind proposed; and 
that it should be built of a size to accommodate when full 
not less than 1,200 pupils, boys and girls; and that besides 
the necessary class rooms, workshops, etc., it should have 
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an auditorium, gymnasium and all the other conveniences 
as well as necessities of a modern, thoroughly equipped com- 
mercial and manual training high school. The Commit- 
tee was further impressed with the feeling that no city 
visited was more in need of such a high school than Newark, 
whose number and diversity of manufactures were every- 
where commented upon. 


There appeared.to be no discordant note in any of the 
cities visited; every one seemed to look upon the com- 
mercial and manual training high school as a sine qua non 
in its local school system. In Providence, although there 
were three other high schools, the Board was about to double 
the size of its manual training high school to meet the 
increased demand. 


So in Boston, the Committee was shown the plans of an 
addition to its high school of “Mechanic Arts” that would 
double its capacity; the Committee was told, also, that this 
enlargement had long since been necessary, owing to greatly 
overcrowded classes, many pupils having been refused ad- 
mission because of lack of room. In Springfield the Com- 
mittee had a similar experience. Here a new building, to 


accommodate 1,000 or more pupils, was about being 
completed. 


In Hartford the Committee was told that new shops 
had recently been added to its high school. In New 
Haven the Committee found that the Boardman High 
School, which is the manual training annex to the high 
school, had, become so crowded that pupils could not be 
given their required amount of shop work, and that as a 
result the board of education contemplated extending the 
hours of the daily school sessions and the holding of a 
Saturday session. So, also, in Philadelphia the Com- 
mittee found that a building just completed was so 
crowded from the day of its opening that the board was 
compelled to rent an annex and begin plans at once for 
another new building. 
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As I have said, the Committee found that wherever 
established the manual training and commercial high school 
had seemed to meet a great popular demand for a kind of 
training different in some respects from that heretofore 
given in the ordinary type of literary high school. 

In order that the Committee might have the assistance of 
an expert of the highest rank in planning a suitable building, 
Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Supt. of School Buildings of New York 
City, was employed as advisory architect. The Brooklyn 
manual training high school, one of the most complete of 
any visited, was built under Supt. Snyder’s supervision. So, 
also, the new commercial high school of Brooklyn, also 
visited by the Committee, and the new Stuyvesant manual 
training high school (Manhattan), buildings not yet com- 
pleted, are being built by Supt. Snyder. The two buildings 
last named are believed to be the best buildings yet erected 
anywhere in the United States for commercial and manual 
training instruction. 

Upon the advice of Supt. Snyder, the Committee on 
School Houses decided to advertise for competitive plans. 

Twenty-nine architects, out of thirty-seven who made 
application to compete, were selected by the Committee. 
Plans are to be submitted on February 15th. Out of the 
large number of competitors the Committee hopes to find 
plans that will enable it to erect a school building second in 
no important particular to any in the country. The esti- 
mated cost of the proposed building, to wit, $500,000, has 
been exceeded, and will, of course, be exceeded by other 
schools; but so well studied and so carefully thought out 
are all its plans that the Committee feels confident the build- 
ing when erected will fulfil every possible requirement and 
be an honor to the Board as well as to the City of Newark 
for many years to come. 


CURRICULUM OF THE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


Before anything else relating to the plans of the building 
was considered, the course of study to be pursued had to 
be worked out. This was done by the city superintendent, 
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with the assistance of the principal of the high school and 
the director of manual training.’ 


This course of study was approved by the Committee 
on Text Books and: Educational Supplies and adopted by 


the Board, October, 1905: 


OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE COMMERCIAL AND 


MANUAL TRAINING HicH ScHOOL, NEwark, N. J. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Manual Training. 
ACADEMIC STUDIES. 


Required: Periods. 
English and History... 5 
REALS CDLE oe ae apron ie ere 5 

Optional (one required): 
atin vor Germaies aon 5 


Elementary Science (in- 
cluding Physiology). 5 


TECHNICAL STUDIES 
SHOPWORK. 


AND 


For Boys: 


Drawing CaN and 
MECHANICA .e mie in, 


Joinery, Wood- pine 
and Metal work..... 6 


Commercial. 
ACADEMIC STUDIES. 


Required: Periods. 
English and History... 5 
Algebra st. sists 5 

Optional (one required): 
Latin or German...... iS 


Elementary Science (in- 
cluding Physiology). 5 


TECHNICAL STUDIES AND 
PRACTICE. 


For Boys: 
Penmanship and Spell- 


Drawing, Reading of 
Plans, Joinery, etc... 6 
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For Girls: 
Drawing and _ Design- 
1a} AR ap MURS Rg UNM ani te ibe 4 
Domestic Science and 
PNT Ceo whi ss eke 6 


With the approval of the 
Principal, girls who intend 
to become manual training 
teachers may elect tt1e tech- 
nical studies and shopwork 
practice of the boys either 
in whole or in part, for this 
year. 


For Girls: 
Penmanship and Spell- 
Teoh: casts ota where 4 
Domestic Science and 
Pham se Ga ees 6 


Students deficient in Arith- 
metic will be required by the 
Principal to review this sub- 
ject. 


SECOND YEAR. 


ACADEMIC STUDIES. 
Required: Periods. 
English and History... 5 
Algebra and Plane 


BECOUIGLS Vito eysis ceva 5 
Optional (one required): 
Ivatinvor German. ..... 5 
Elementary Physics and 
EMUStTY i xises, cies 5 
TECHNICAL STUDIES AND 
SHOPWORK. 
For Boys: 
MAPA YANO Pat ia. die i 'et 4 
Pattern Making, Mould- 
ing and Forging..... 6 
For Girls: 
Drawing and _ Design- 
AA eet htt oka aay © 4 4 
Domestic Science and 
NT aa ee aa ene Rah 6 


"ty take 


ACADEMIC STUDIES. 
Required: Periods. 
English and History... 5 
Algebra and Plane 
GeOMegi iter teat: 5 


Optional (one required): 
LatiniomGermana 2). 5 
Elementary Physics and 

Cieiiiste yin: ter wee. 5 


TECHNICAL STUDIES AND 
PRACTIGE: 


For Boys and Girls: 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography and Type- 

Uh B10 ecb Neen aie Ne 6 


Students who do not care 
Stenography or 
Typewriting will be allowed 
to substitute credit equiva- 
lents. 
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THIRD YEAR. 


ACADEMIC STUDIES. 


Required: Periods. 


English 
Advanced Algebra and 

Solid Geometry ..... 5 

Rel yotcs ere a, citicer ree 5 

The two last named -sub- 

jects are required from boys 


only. Girls may substitute: 
TAISTOLY Wynne mare 5 
Biology, Wee eee 5 
Optional: 
Latin, German or 
Frenchy sire eet mals 5 


Students preparing for col- 
lege or a higher technical in- 
stitution, with the approval 
of the Principal, may be ex- 
cused from three prepared 
lessons per week in English. 


TECHNICAL STUDIES AND 
SHOPWORK. 


For Boys: 


Drawimever pied 6 sees as 4 
Machine Shop practice. 6 


For Girls: 


Drawing and Designing 4 
Domestic Science and 
Artie salah eee eee 6 


ACADEMIC STUDIES. 


Required: Periods. 


English 
Bookkeeping and Ad- 
vanced Commercial 


Arithmetic, History 
- and Commercial 

Géooraphy... nee 5 
Optional: 


Latin, German or French. 5 


TECHNICAL STUDIES AND 
PRACTICE 


For Boys and Girls: 


Business Practice ..... 6 

Stenography and Type- 
writing (or equiva- 
lents ) 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


ACADEMIC STUDIES. 
Required: Periods. 
English 
English and American 
History and Civics... 5 
Optional (one required): 
atin “or German “or 
RPCHCIR Serr ie, 2 ae 
Higher Algebra and 
"RETPONOMECLTY, (4.0/8), 50s 
Chemistry (Advanced). 5 
Physics (Advanced)... 5 
Biology (Advanced)... 5 
Physiography (for girls 
aviary nieSe ties oS 
Steam and Electrical 
Engineering . . (special ) 


Surveying ...... (special) 
TECHNICAL STUDIES AND 
SHOPWORK. 

For Boys: 


Architectural or Ma- 
chine Drawing ..... 4 
Machine Shop practice. 6 
Students preparing for col- 
lege or a higher technical in- 
stitution may be excused by 
the Principal from three pre- 
pared lessons in English and 
Machine Shop practice. 


For Girls: 


Architectural Drawing 
PimIOsIONiINg. sy. = os.- 4 
Domestic Science and 
Na ee SAA oe Ge 
Students preparing for the 
normal school will be per- 
mitted to substitute Ad- 
vanced Biology or Physiog- 
raphy. 


ACADEMIC STUDIES. 


Required: Periods. 
TSO elmer uo «ane oe 5 
OMIMNereial la Wie. 4, 3 
PLCOMOLI Co areeg. Uy elit ila. 2 


Optional (one required): 

Tea ite OF German: or 
French 

English and American 
History and Civies... 5 


TECHNICAL STUDIES AND 
PRACTICE. 


For Boys and Gurls: 


Business Correspondence 
and Bookkeeping .... 4 

Stenography and Type- 
writing and Business 


Practice mur.§ fra. 6 
Stenography and Type- 
writing are elective. Credit 


equivalents may be substi- 
tuted. 

Students preparing for the 
normal school may take 
Biology and Physiography in 
place of any two commercial 
studies excepting English. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


1. At least two periods per week, or their equivalent, 
shall be given to physical training throughout the entire 
course. 


2. Vocal music shall be required one period per week 
during the first two years. 


3. Exercises in reading and declamation shall be given 
at least once a week during the first year and may be con- 
tinued throughout the.course. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the proposed high 
school will be organized in two separate departments, name- 
ly, a commercial department and a manual training depart- 
ment. Each department will give a four years’ course. So 
far as practicable, studies that are pursued in both depart- 
ments will be taken up simultaneously in order to avoid 
duplication of work and unnecessary teachers. 

Boys and girls will be admitted on even terms to both 
departments, although it is not expected that girls will 
pursue the shop work. (other than joinery, metal work and 
wood carving) required of the boys. } 

The manual training work of the girls will consist chiefly 
in drawing, designing, modelling, domestic science and art. 
In the commercial department after the first year the work 
for both boys and girls will be identical except in so far as 
pupils may choose optionals whenever offered in the manual 
training department. The course of study as laid down 
affords an opportunity for the girls of either department to 
elect going to the normal and training school upon grad- 
uation, in order to fit themselves to become teachers. It is 
believed that the training which will be given in this school. 
will fit as thoroughly for the vocation of teaching as the 
course of study given in any literary high school. 

The proposed high school will have from the very out- 
set the following distinct aims, all of which must be ful- 
filled in order to give the school its proper standing as a 
commercial and manual training school of a high order: 
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1. It must fit pupils to enter the scientific department of 
any college, university or higher technical school. Most col- 
leges and technical schools require one or two languages 
other than English; hence, the necessity of giving thorough 
instruction in Latin, German and French as well as in math- 
ematics, science, etc. 


2. It must fit pupils for professional schools, as schools 
of law, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, etc. To enter such 
institutions graduation from a high school of good standing 
is now generally required. 

3. It must fit pupils to enter the normal and training 
school to become teachers. Otherwise, we should lose many 
of our best young women from the teaching service; this 
the city can ill afford. 


4. It must fit pupils for the higher commercial courses - 
that are now being offered in several of the great universi- 
ties, as Columbia University, University of New York, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, etc. In the next few years the 
establishment in colleges and universities of departments of 
commerce will be universal. We must fit Newark youth to 
take advantage of these larger opportunities that the imme- 
diate future is sure to offer them. 


5. It must fit pupils—and this will be its chief service— 
for the home, the workshop, the manufacturing establish- 
ment; in fact, for every vocation requiring educated, dis- 
ciplined minds and well trained bodies. 


Nothing should be included that is not needed, and noth- 
ing omitted from the curriculum that is needed to fit our 
boys and girls for whatever position in life they may elect 
to fill. For this reason the curriculum of the new high 
school must include culture studies as well as practical 
studies; it must give its graduates a broad view of life 
and its opportunities. It is not a school whose aim is to 
make artisans merely. Its graduates and its non-graduates 
will be able to enter any and every field of human activity 
just so much better equipped by the training received. 
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In order to show what avenues are open to graduates of 
a manual training high school the following is quoted from 
the report of the North East Manual Training High School 


(for boys) in Philadelphia: 


“The first class was graduated in June, 1893. Since that 
date nine hundred and fifty-five young men have completed 


the course. 


“The occupations chosen by graduates are shown approx- 


imately by the following list: 


PATCITIFECTS sky fe ee ieee ce ay Pa Oe ne ee 14 
Artists and "Designersauy 5, coin erent ee 18 
Ghehists ya). Voge. Sk veneer ee eee ee ae ane ee 9 
Cléroyiinen aoe ee re ten ee ee 2 
Commercial Travelers and Salesmen......... 45 
CQHUTACtOLS si nyee vcr ak nc atl ot ie van ee 5 
Dentists 9) igeeutencattol. Beco a eet Senn 8 
Draughtsment in gavin tae eee Pees 57 
Electricians: Wimescokeeplac is seco ore ene ee 45 
Engineers, Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil.. 41 
Da WHELs us aPhtels hehe ate ake eee ae ee 18 
Machinists) 250 eaten cea ey aan ne ee 
Managers; tions ig iit rege tres tts so caer 14 
Manutacturérearat, ec) pie ee ee een ee 67 
Merchants itis sia tari tien eet eran eee ae 32 
Newspaper imetitgtat wt on. marca better ee ee 14 
PHYSICIANS era, ps ie ok ae are ee 19 
Real Estate TPS Fi POE Aa eer Ee eee 15 
Wailfoad iene at ORs ee eee eee 28 
Subveyofaneia oe Lea a eee 14 
Teach rs ier rales), Oe 2 Rao: sane 18 
Sundry other ptrrstitS 2: Sie, te ee eee 96 
Entéred’ cotlese 2/28 eee te ee ee 317 
Décbastd lc fae Fe. aa ee II 


“The graduates of the several years, and the number of 


those who entered institutions of higher learning, are: 
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BOGF es 59 graduates, of whom 21 entered college. 

T8046: . 6/0. 53 : i poise is : 

pals eee 65 i, af ihe he. % Y 

Oe ea 56 i it gw x - P 

oye? e 54 Pe bine iss igo de, oe 

Ne oh: 82 7 a Nees 

see ieee 83 rs ; Wate: ‘s 

1900 5)¢°: ,..”. Pai 277 

NEMO Ee et. go et 

$02 ha) Ss 105 Tash 

a a go ‘ Teas 

TAO Ue cu.) 147 if fede ; 
Total. ..955 B17 


“The above figures show that 33 per cent. of those who 
were graduated from this school entered institutions of 
higher learning. 


“Courses selected by graduates who entered college: 


Meee PICA CUPITECLI UG coca, ciety abt alert 52 
Mechanical eS Ry sg i 45 
Civil Me Bere uae Cae gen 41 
Mining 6 gc aia Ze pon ae ele 
erdlecie IICerine COUISES ... Gnu. ses « 142” 


A study of the foregoing facts leads to two conclusions: 


First, that manual training school graduates find all pro- 
fessions and vocations open to them; and, 


Second, that few find it necessary to serve the usual 
apprenticeship at the bench. 


I desire to place particular emphasis on the second con- 
clusion, since it has been urged that a four years’ course of 
study is too long because graduates will be required to begin 
as apprentices if they seek to engage in any of the trades or 
crafts. 
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The manual training department of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, one of the oldest and best in the United 
States, furnishes statistics concerning its graduates for a 
period much longer than that of the Philadelphia school. Its 
experience has been practically the same. Graduates have 
entered every profession and vocation. Only a compara- 
tively few have found it necessary to begin at the foot of 
the ladder. The school has given them a substantial start 
in life. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL NOT A 
TRADES SCHOOL. 


That the high school proposed is not intended to be a 
school for the teaching of trades is clearly indicated by the 
course of study that has been adopted by the Board. ‘This 
course of study provides the major part of what generally 
constitutes the purely classical and scientific course of a 
literary high schol. It differs in providing, also, as a means 
of useful training, instruction in the fundamental facts and 
processes of some of the chief industrial arts. 

The belief has been growing fast of late years that it is 
a mistaken notion to suppose that the best and only train- 
ing for a boy or girl is to be had from books. ‘The history 
of our nation records the names of many of our greatest 
leaders, in almost every department of human activity, who 
gained their eminence not from the study of books alone, 
but chiefly from the lessons furnished through daily contact 
with the realities of life. This question, therefore, has nat- 
urally been asked: Why cannot useful material for the — 
physical, mental and moral training of our children be got 
from other sources than books; to wit, from the lives and 
daily ocupations of the farmer, the artisan and craftsman of 
every kind? | 

This inquiry—which has been world-wide—has resulted 
in adding to the common school curriculum studies and 
occupations derived from the daily pursuits:of the artisan 
and craftsman. It is a good thing, no doubt, to be taught 
how Cesar built his famous bridge across the Rhine; it is 
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quite as good training,it seems to me,to teach pupils how a 
bridge, like that across the East River, is built in our times. 
It is a good thing, no doubt, to acquaint pupils with the 
means used by the ancients to erect their dwellings, to 
fashion their swords and spears, to weave their cloth, etc. ; 
it is still better, it seems to me, to instruct pupils in the arts 
and crafts of the present day. And this for two reasons: 
(1) As purely mental training; for this purpose the mate- 
rials, means and processes now employed are unexcelled by 
anything else in the world’s history. (2) For their practical 
utility. Knowledge and power derived from the study of 
the world about us will be of more immediate and practical 
benefit to pupils in gaining a livelihood. 

The ends of education as conceived by the leaders of 
thought in all civilized countries are becoming more prac- 
tical than ever before. It is not enough, they say, merely 
to train the mind; a complete school training requires 
that the hand, also, should be trained to serve the mind 
and to do the things that will be demanded of it in the 
ordinary affairs of life. The.training of mind and hand 
should go along together. This is now the world’s ver- 
dict of what should constitute a complete school training. 

That the aims of a manual training high school are in no 
sense those of a school for the teaching of trades is admira- 
bly presented in the following extract from an article in 
“The Metropolitan Teacher” of December, 1904, concerning 
the new Stuyvesant Manual Training High School now 
being erected in New York City: 

“The manual training exercises for the several years have 
been arranged with such variety as to insure sustained in- 
terest and to prevent irksome repetition or automatic and 
unthinking reproduction. It is intended that any process 
shall be discontinued as soon as it ceases to compel the pupil 
to think; that is, as soon as it becomes merely mechanical. 
A mechanical process ceases to be of educational value to a 
student at the very point where it begins to be of industrial 
value to an apprentice. The valuable product of manual 
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training is a disciplined mind, while the valuable product of 
apprentice work is some article of commerce. Just here lies 
the essential difference between the manual training school 
and the trade school, which are so often confused. 

“The apportionment and distribution of manual training 
exercises in the school is such that muscular exertion always 
stops short of excessive fatigue, lest intellectual develop- 
ment should suffer inhibition. Recitation and shop work 
alternate so that each is a relief after the other. ‘The city 
boy is confined at home, restricted on the street, and neces- 
sarily repressed in the ordinary school till he aches to do 
something with the motor cells of his brain and nerves act- 
ing through his growing muscles; hence more than half the 
disorder and mischief of troublesome boys. Manual train- 
ing gives the boy an opportunity to do proper and serviceable 
things instead of creating a disturbance. It teaches him to 
think for the sake of doing and to do because he has thought. 
The mutual reaction of thinking and doing is like the mutual 
reaction of field magnet and armature in the electric gen- 
erator. Each increases the strength of the other, and the 
result in either case is power. Exercises in manual training, 
including drawing, compel the pupil to work under the 
immediate direction of a teacher during a large number of 
hours per day. ‘This is of decided advantage, especially to 
the young boy who needs direction. Since very little time 
may be had for learning book lessons in school, it is neces- 
sary for the pupil to study two and a half to three hours at 
home every day, thereby gaining the habits of independent 
study that he must rely upon in higher institutions and, later, 
in professional work. 

“Although the courses of study in the new school afford 
complete preparation for college, neither this school nor any 
other high school should be administered mainly in the in- 
terests of college preparatory work. The statistics of the 
city high schools bearing upon this assertion are startlingly 
significant. In all the high schools of the city taken to- 
gether 52 per cent. of the pupils are to be found in the first- 
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year classes. Only 7 per cent. of the whole are in the fourth 
or senior year, and of these only a few will go to college. 
The high school must be planned to broaden the horizon 
and enrich the experience of the boy who will never go 
beyond the first year or the first two years of the course; 
and whatever high school does this the best will, in the long 
run, do the greatest service for the city. 

“The liberal choice of the studies allowed in the last two 
years of the course will permit young men graduating from 
the same class to go to Columbia, Harvard or Yale, or to 
enter with some advanced standing the intensely practical 
classes of the locomotive works, the foundry, the hght and 
power station, or the carpenter shop; and in each of these 
more advanced institutions the young man’s success will 
depend in large measure upon the enthusiasm and fidelity 
with which he has devoted himself to his preparatory work. 
The new high school is to be a preparatory school in a new 
and unusually broad sense, and will give unusual emphasis 
to the idea that schools prepare hundreds for life while 
preparing a few for college. 

“However valuable may be the technical skill that the boy 
may acquire, it must be remembered this skill is only a by- 
product, a mere incident to the development of keen eyes, 
steady hands, clear intellect and disciplined will. 

“Above all, it should be remembered that the special 
function of this school will not be to make college students 
or mechanics, but to make men.” 

As stated in the foregoing article, it is not the purpose or 
function of the manual training or technical high school to 
train apprentices for any of the arts and crafts,—to make 
machinists, plumbers, joiners, etc.; but to train boys and 
girls to enter these or any of the vocations or professions 
with well disciplined minds and a high respect for the 
dignity of labor,—of the hands as well as of the head. The 
competition of the next twenty-five years is certain to be 
fierce. It will be international, as well as national and 
local. It will demand of our American youth the best 
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preliminary training that the brains and resources of the 
American Republic can afford. 


AIMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN GENERAL. 


One can scarcely pick up a daily newspaper or current 
magazine without finding an article discussing some phase 
of public school education. The one most noteworthy fea- 
ture common to nearly all these articles is the unanimity with 
which their authors affirm that public school education is 
everywhere undergoing great and vital changes. ‘These 
changes affect the organization, the administration, the aims 
and, particularly, the course of study pursued in the schools. 
The extreme views of those who differ most widely in re- 
spect to course of study are best expressed by the terms 
“cultural” and “industrial.” Those writers who hold that 
culture is the chief end of public education emphasize the 
importance in the elementary schools of reading, writing, 
spelling and arithmetic. The newer studies, as music, draw- 
ing, manual and physical training—including domestic 
science and art—are considered of little rélative importance. 
These views hark back to the prevailing opinion of twenty 
years ago. - 

Writers of the opposite party, while not belittling the 
importance of reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic, urge 
the joint claims of an education that fits a pupil more imme-. 
diately for some one of the vocations by which a livelihood 
is to be gained. The one party emphasizes knowing as the 
chief end of school training; the other emphasizes doing. 
The prime test of the former is the ability to spell correctly 
a great many words, to write a good hand and to figure 
rapidly as well as accurately; of the latter, the ability to do 
all the foregoing and, besides, the ability to do an indepen- 
dent, thoughtful piece of work with the hands,—in wood, 
iron, textile or other material. 

Now, to the unbiased advocate of the best kind of public 
school education it would seem that the claims of both par- 
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ties are good; that the graduates of our schools should 
possess a reasonable amount of formal and literary culture 
and such power and skill in doing as will enable them readily 
to adapt themselves to the vocation of their choice; that the 
omission of either aim would be a mistake. The relative 
importance of the aims will always remain a matter of con- 
troversy. Why bother with it? The amount of time and 
attention to be given to either “cultural” or “industrial” aims 
must be experimentally determined by each community for 
itself. Whatever the curriculum pursued, the proficiency of 
individual pupils, either on the cultural or on the industrial 
side, will vary greatly. Instruction must be adapted to the 
pupil; some may take readily to the cultural studies, while 
the time of others will be wasted in their pursuit. And so 
with industrial studies. 

A comparison of the course of study pursued in different 
countries, states and cities will show that there is a remark- 
able agreement as to what should constitute the basis of a 
school training. Countries as widely apart as England and 
Germany, as America and Japan, show slight differences in 
their public school curricula. 

It is a most hopeful sign, also, that the whole civilized 
world is turning to the schools as the saving feature of 
national life and the sure and only condition of national 
prosperity. Never before has there been exhibited any- 
thing like this world-wide confidence in the schools. The 
world, in fact, has come to realize that the training of the 
schools, both elementary and high, is the most potent force 
in phaning the destiny of mankind. | 


CHANGES IN’ COURSE OF STUDY. 


As stated in previous reports, it has been the policy of 
the superintendent, acting with the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Text Books and Educational Supplies, to recom- 
mend only gradual changes in the course of study. The 
purpose has been to evolve a new course of study by trial 
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and experiment; to grow into it, so to speak. To impose a 
“brand’’ new course of study upon the school system at one 
time would result, it is believed, in the confusion and dis- 
couragement of the whole teaching corps. 


During the year a new course of study in geography has 
been adopted by the Board and put into operation; the 
course of study in arithmetic and in history has been changed 
considerably—the former to adapt the course to the newly 
adopted arithmetics and the latter to pave the way for the 
adoption of a new course of study in history which is al- 
ready prepared and about ready to be presented to the Board. 
It has been hoped that a brief trial of some of the proposed 
changes would determine whether or not their formal and 
permanent adoption should be recommended. 


Before the end of the school year the superintendent hopes 
to be able to report to the Board a course of study in read- 
ing, civics and elementary science or nature study. 


With the completion of these courses the whole curriculum 
will have been rearranged and remodelled in conformity 
with what is believed to be the latest and best models; and 
the whole will have been accomplished with scarcely a shock, 
or even a jar, to the efficient working of the teachimg corps. 


In remodelling the course of study the superintendent has 
had the advice and assistance of a great number of com- 
mittees and individuals in the teaching corps, including the 
assistant superintendent and general and special supervisors. 
When the entire course of study is completed, I shall recom- 
mend to the Board its publication in a single pamphlet, 
which will be more convenient and economical than the 
separate pamphlets now in use. 


During the past year, as heretofore, the main effort of the 
whole teaching and supervising corps has been put upon the 
“fundamental” branches; that is, upon reading, writing, 
arithmetic and language (including composition) in the 
primary grades; and upon the same branches, with history 
and geography, in the grammar grades. 
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One occasionally hears the schools criticised on the ground 
that they do not give enough prominence to the fundamental 
branches of a common school education. This misconception 
is due chiefly to the supposition that because special subjects, 
as music and manual training, are taught in the schools the 
“essential” subjects are being neglected. This is a great 
mistake. There was never a time, in my opinion, when 
better work was being done in the so-called “essential” 
studies ; nor were the results in the “common” branches ever 
before so good as now. A canvass of all the most experi- 
enced as well as ‘successful principals and teachers will, I 
am sure, establish this fact beyond a doubt. This evidence, 
namely, the evidence of those who have been doing the 
work for ten or twenty years and who are presumed to know 
all about it, seems to me the most competent of any that 
can be had. The statement that boys and girls could spell 
better, or figure better, twenty years ago is not supported by 
the facts so far as can be ascertained by the most reliable 
information. 

A recent comparison made in the city of Springfield, 
Mass., of the spelling and arithmetic done in the second 
year of the high school sixty years ago with the work now 
being done in the last year of the grammar school course 
proves the great superiority in these studies of the schools 
of to-day. Upon the same examination in which the second- 
year high school pupils of 1846, whose papers have been 
preserved, got an average of 41 per cent. of correct results 
‘in spelling, the grammar school pupils of to-day got 51 per 
cent. of correct results. In arithmetic the pupils of sixty 
years ago got only 29 per cent. of correct answers as against 
66 per cent. to-day. And yet no less an authority than 
Horace Mann declared that the schools of Springfield of 
that date were among the best in New England! 

The time will never come, perhaps, when the children of 
English-speaking people will spell much better than they do 
to-day. It is certain, however, that their grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers were poor spellers. A glance at the sig- 
natures on the Declaration of Independence and at the state 
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papers of a century ago will show conclusively that the 
statesmen of that time were not good penmen. 

Since the advent of the typewriting machine, spelling is 
by no means as important, for either the educated or the un- 
educated, as it was formerly, when everyone had to do his 
own writing and spelling. 

In the use of numbers, so far as ready and accurate cal- 
culation is concerned, the demand for excellence is probably 
as great as it ever was or ever will be. And yet the greatest 
educators, not only in our own country but in other coun- 
tries, are agreed that, for the purpose of common school 
training and for business requirements, only a small amount 
of arithmetic needs to be mastered. In Germany, for in- 
stance, much less is required to be taught in arithmetic than 
with us. I am of the opinion, however, that the German 
schools insist more upon thoroughness in the little that is 
taught. | 

In view of what is being done elsewhere, I may say with 
a great deal of confidence that the time devoted in the 
schools of Newark to the so-called “essentials” is adequate ; 
and that the results obtained compare most favorably with 
the best attained in other cites of the United States. Yet I 
am not unmindful of our shortcomings. We can improve 
greatly; and we must improve. We are improving and we 
must continue to improve. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that a considerable 
percentage of our children are not the children of native 
parents; and that the mastery of English by the children 
even of native-born parents is exceedingly difficult; and by 
the children of foreign-born parents even more difficult, if 
not in many instances impossible. 

Your superintendent believes that the common English 
branches should be the staple of an elementary school cur- 
riculum; that the supreme effort in the elementary schools 
should be put forth to secure a high average proficiency in 
the three R’s; that other subjects, such as music, drawing, 
etc., should be subordinated to the three R’s in the early 
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part of the school course; that early and late, in school and 
out of school, the children should be taught and drilled to. 
write legibly, to spell correctly, to use good English, and to 
compute quickly and accurately. 


Your superintendent believes that these results can be 
obtained even better in connection with music, drawing and 
the other studies in our course than without them by a proper 
apportionment of time and attention. And this opinion has 
to-day the support of nearly every educator the world over. 


There is scarcely a city or school district of any standing 
in the country that has not within a decade or so ordered its 
curriculum quite like our own. I have made some study of 
the Japanese common school curriculum. Until twenty years 
or so ago their schools were not unlike the Chinese schools, 
that have made no progress along practical lines for cen- 
turies. But the Japanese for the past twenty-five years have 
been copying the school systems of Europe and of the United 
States. They have adopted a curriculum which gives con- 
siderably more time to drawing, sewing, cooking, hand train- 
ing, etc., than is given in our schools. ‘Their marvelous 
progress in the arts and sciences during the past few years 
has been attained through and by means of this broad and 
“practical” curriculum. 

There are doubtless critics and faultfinders in Tokio, as 
in this country, who decry the modern “practical” school 
studies and hark back, as do some of our own critics, to the 
good old times when pupils at the age of Io or 12 years could 
make more beautiful Chinese (same as Japanese) characters 
and more of them. But Japan was then afraid of her own 
shadow ; she had no commerce and no important industries. 
In 1851 Japan practically surrendered to Admiral Perry in 
a wooden ship and without firing a gun. In contrast, witness 
the recent marvelous achievements of a great nation nur- 
tured and matured during scarcely more than a generation 
on the ideals of our modern civilization! They were wise 
enough to adopt and they have faithfully carried out the best 
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and only means for attaining national greatness: to Wit; @ 
modern elementary school curriculum. 


CHANGE IN MODE OF SELECTING NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


The long-standing practice of adopting changes in text 
books upon the sole recommendation of the city superinten- 
dent and approval by the Committee on Text Books and 
Supplies, was modified this year by the adoption of a regula- 
tion requiring all books proposed for adoption to be sub- 
mitted to the board of examiners, which is required to report 
back to the Text Book Committee of the Board its judg- 
ment of the merits, etc., of the books proposed. The board 
of examiners consists of seven members, as follows: the city 
superintendent of schools, the assistant superintendent of 
schools, the principal of the normal school, the principal of 
the high school, one of the general supervisors and two prin- 
cipals of grammar schools. This board, composed as it is 
of experts whose opinion on matters of the kind must nat- 
urally carry great weight with the Board and the whole 
teaching corps, recommended all changes that have been 
made during the past year. In the case of most of the 
books adopted, the recommendation of the board of exam- 
iners was unanimous; in the case of the adoption of a new 
arithmetic to supplant the one in use heretofore, the board 
of examiners was divided. After a most careful examina- 
tion of the merits and defects of all the arithmetics sub- 
mitted, the board finally agreed, by a majority vote, upon 
the series of arithmetics that was recommended. 

I am of the opinion that this method of dealing with the 
question of text book adoptions is an admirable one. It in- 
sures a careful and exhaustive study by competent and 
responsible persons of all text books offered for adoption | 
and a full and impartial discussion of their merits and de- 
fécts, and of their adaptation to the needs of the schools of 
Newark. It, also, lifts from the shoulders of the superinten- 
dent the burden of being solely responsible for examining 
as, well as for recommending the books to be used in the 
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schools. However reliable the superintendent’s judgment, 
or free from bias his attitude of mind toward the publishing 
interests involved, experience here and elsewhere has shown 
that the superintendent, if sole judge of the merits of the 
books recommended, does not and, from the nature of 
things, cannot escape the charge of either poor judgment or 
of personal bias. There has been no new policy adopted by 
the Board which has occasioned your superintendent greater 
mental relief and sense of personal obligation. I believe the 
plan an excellent one and that its adoption will extend to 
other cities. Under the New York City code the board of | 
superintendents, a body of nine persons, has the sole power 
of recommending text books for adoption. It will be seen, 
therefore, that our new policy is in line with that of New 
York. 

In most cities it is the practice of the superintendent to 
secure the opinions of principals and teachers before mak- 
ing his recommendations to the Board. But this plan fails 
in one respect to give complete satisfaction; namely, that 
the persons whose judgment is solicited are not immediately 
accountable either to the superintendent or to the Board for 
the opinions given. Every member of a board of examiners 
such as ours feels personally responsible for the opinion 
given, which must be recorded in the form of an official vote. 

The appointment of an assistant superintendent has made 
it possible as never before to supervise the distribution and 
use of text books in the several schools. At the beginning 
of the fall term the superintendent assigned to his assistant 
the duty, which seemed to be a pressing one, of taking per- 
sonal oversight of all text book requisitions as they come in 
month by month; and, furthermore, the duty of visiting 
every school in the city in order to make a careful investi- 
gation as to the conditions and needs of each school in re- 
spect both to the nature and the supply of the text books in 
use and on hand. 


This work was performed with intelligence, zeal and in- 
dustry by the assistant superintendent, who reported that 
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many schools were oversupplied with text books while others 
had scarcely enough for efficient work. An inventory was 
made by him of all text books not actually in use or not 
needed, and these the Committee on Text Books and Sup- 
plies has ordered to be collected into the general depository, 
to be reissued to such schools as may need them. The major 
part of these unnecesary books were the “left overs” from 
former changes in the course of study. The adoption, also, 
of new text books from time to time had rendered obsolete 
many books formerly in use; these in all cases had not been 
collected and turned in to the depository as ordered. Still, 
not a few books were found which may be redistributed and 
made use of in other schools. The careful and thorough 
supervision by the superintendent’s office of this branch of 
school work will be a great gain to the schools in securing 
greater unity in carrying out the course of study. 

It is certain, also, that a considerable economy can be 
secured by this means; not perhaps by bringing about 
smaller expenditures in text books from year to year, but 
by seeing to it that the money is more judiciously expended. 


NEW SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS SALARIES. 


About four years ago the teachers’ salary schedule was 
amended, whereby principals’ salaries were raised from 
$2,000 to $2,300, or 15 per cent.; and the maximum for 
teachers of the lowest grade from $650 to $750, or a little 
over 15 per cent. Intermediate salaries, with a few excep- 
tions, were raised proportionately. The present schedule 
provides, therefore, a second increase in about four years. 
Together, the two increases have added 25 per cent. to the 
maximum for principals (male), and between 38 and 39 
per cent. to the maximum salary of teachers of the lowest 
schedule or grade. The percentage of increase for inter- 
mediate salaries varies between these extremes. Although 
the present salary scale does not make teaching by any 
means a lucrative profession, yet it is a somewhat nearer 
approach to more ideal conditions. Teachers should be con- 
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gratulated, and the Board of Education warmly thanked and 
praised for its liberal and appreciative policy. 

In preparing the present schedule, the old schedule was, 
of course, used asa basis. A pro rata increase, however, was 
not attempted. It was the general opinion of the Board that 
the old schedule contained inequities that ought not to be 
perpetuated, as would be the case if a uniform per cent. of 
increase were decided upon. It was believed, aiso, that in 
comparison with the highest salaries paid, the salaries paid 
to grade teachers (grades I to VI) were much too low. By 
comparing the schedule four years ago with the present 
schedule it will be seen that the maximum salary of prin- 
cipals (male) has been increased from $2,000 to $2,500; the 
grade teachers’ salary (grades I to VI) from $650 to $900; 
the salary for grades VII and VIII from $1,000 to $1,300. 

Compared with the salary schedules of other large cities, 
as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc., ours is 
liberal in two respects: (1) the maximum is reached after 
seven years’ teaching, and (2) the grade teacher’s maximum 
($1,300) is exceeded by New York only. 

Whatever individual disappointments there may have 
been, it is pleasant to know that throughout the whole dis- 
cussion of increasing the salaries of teachers there has been 
no expression by any member of the Board that any class of 
teachers was being overpaid. Considering the fact that the 
Board is made up of thirty members, representing every 
variety of opinion to be found in the city, it is remarkable 
that there was no opposition whatever to the raising of 
teachers’ salaries, on’ the ground of economy or lack of 
appreciation of the teachers’ work and usefulness. The in- 
ference to be drawn, therefore, is this: that the schools of 
Newark are close to the hearts of all its people; that as long 
as they are kept at a high standard the people are willing to 
pay the teachers liberal salaries. This sentiment, which is 
general throughout the city, should inspire every teacher, 
principal and school officer to do his, or her, best to make 
the schools worthy in every respect of the confidence and 
affection of the people. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


These schools have been under the nominal charge, as 
heretofore, of Dr. William N. Barringer, assisted by Mr. 
Arthur G. Balcom, who has had active oversight. 

Below is given a table which shows the number of teachers 
and the total enrollment in both high and elementary even- 
ing schools for the month of October, 1904 and 1905. The 
month of October is chosen for comparison because it is the 
first month of the term. The total for the year cannot be 
given since this report is made in the midst of the term. The 
full data for the year 1904 may be found elsewhere in this 
report. 


EVENING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, ETC., COMPARED. 


No. of Teachers. Enrollment. 


1904. 1905. 1904. 1905. 
High Schools: 


Central shlich’ gay ce onene ee 14 15 380 479 
Prankiin (Eich iin erases 10 9 187 243 
Hambure Place isnt srt ela 1% 296 502 


Thirteenth Avenue High.... 14 18 431 479 
Elementary Schools: 


Central JAventieiear wruauntae II II 418 383 
Righteenth Aventies tance ine) II 386 423 
Brankiingawcas Swi aC ea 12 8 614 309 
Hamburo Places tnin: enews 6 5 250 232 
qaAtavelrterotreet:. oe unr miem ite) 10 431 454 
Morton estree tine hanes eects 18 19 730 720 
Newton po tpectas Teresina 9 8 342 238 © 
DOV erik hay enue iain es eee 16 oe 710 
DOU OLEeC Leis zine. pipreminwe 8 8 21:7 sheen 
South¥ Market Streete cian 7. 7 254 225 
SouthvLenthtstreet ae aiins 8 9 260 310 
Thirtéenth Aventie, atin 6 6 239 266 
Washinston street ieee eo 9 324 374 
Drawing Schoolk eae trier a 14 13 642 642 


SOREL tee Cratote em eae 180° 199 6,403 | * 7,146 
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As shown above, these schools seem to retain their well- 
deserved popularity. This is indicated not only by the large 
enrollment as compared with that of other cities, but by the 
uncommonly high per cent. of average daily attendance as 
‘compared with evening schools elsewhere; and as com- 
pared, also, with the per cent. of daily attendance in our 
day schools. 

For the purpose of showing these facts in a form con- 
venient for comparison the following table has been pre- 
pared. The figures contained in this table were taken from 
the report for 1903 of the U. S. Commissioner of Education: 


EVENING SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Twenty CITIES SHOWING HIGHEST ENROLLMENT, ETC. 


Whole Average 
No. Pupils No. Pupils No. of 
Enrolled. Enrolled. Teachers. 


toma NeW HY OL 2.3). 76,399 24,912 963 
Peer uiladelpliiack ov." 20,102 8,874 500 
Rais LOSLOM ha aite Moriens (ee 14,430 5,116 255 
PRO ANICA OO Wyk ae. al 3,027 5,050 206 
Bi SanvrTanciscOy ...2.¢70,701 2,396 105 
PUN GWarKitihin elie 0% 6,444 2,935 140 
Pe ETOVICenCe ss AVP C5233 2,048 202 
Pipes tc Laois ye vi hse 4,625 1,951 go 
Dee niihiver ocr, . smd hed. 2,743 183 
POW MODAL eR oi. 4,077 1,590 109 
Ries owell ye vrage oN 3,914 2,046 143 
We OCHA Otis tee an, hh e074 2,105 74 
PAUP PERSEYNCILY Pays ese 2,007 863 52 
inmeeNVOLCESLeL (in ive, e271 1,335 99 
Pe OCIGSTEN ttc tu neds al 2:74: 864 73 
POMra AI IINOTGdl cui an eoueOl Se 1,407 SI 
hea New spedtordiiy.2.4 &, 2,237 1,147 88 
RoW WEEHCE one ot. poh; 2,120 1,520 74 
ie wy ashingtoniy e645, 1,893 948 52 


BOme INC indtios. ys. 14027 1,125 2 
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It will be seen from the above that Newark in 1903 ranked 
sixth in total number enrolled, and fifth in average number 
enrolled. The latter basis is for all purposes the best for 
comparison. Since 1903 our average number enrolled has 
risen from 2,935 to 4,277. This increase will undoubtedly 
give us the fifth place, and a position next to the city of 
Boston, which ranks above us in average number of pupils 
enrolled. 


By reason of a change in the State school law, enacted in 
1903, raising the compulsory age from 12 to 14 years, it 
became necessary to compel all children under the age of 14 
years to enroll in the day schools and to exclude them from 
the evening schools. The immediate effect of this law, put 
into operation a year ago, was to diminish considerably the 
enrollment of last year. The loss of pupils due to this cause 
was largely made good, however, by the admission of new 
pupils above the compulsory school age limit. When the act 
fixing the compulsory school age limit was under discussion 
by the Legislature two years ago the question of making 
evening school attendance compulsory under certain condi- 
tions for persons between the ages of 14 and 16 was like- 
wise considered. The argument against this provision,— 
and one that finally prevailed,—was this, namely, that boys 
and girls who worked all day ought not for hygienic, as well 
as for humanitarian reasons, to be compelled to devote two 
hours in the evening to study. There is much to be said 
in support of this view; still, there is a considerable number 
of boys and girls above 14 years of age who do not work 
regularly by day and who do not attend the day schools. 
Again, there are many others whose attendance at school for 
four evening's in the week and for two hours in the evening 
would not be a hardship, whether considered from a physical, 
mental or moral standpoint. 

The number of persons between the ages of 14 and 16 
who may be seen standing on the street corners, prom- 
enading the streets and otherwise wasting their opportunities. 
for an education, is a daily object lesson in how not to train 
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to useful citizenship. It seems to me that the compulsory 
education law should be amended so as to compel the daily 
evening attendance of all persons between the ages of 14 
and 16 years, who cannot meet certain fixed educational re- 
quirements,—as, for instance, the ability to read with some 
degree of fluency as well as accuracy, the ability to write 
legibly, and to perform the ordinary mathematical computa- 
tions. In other words, a minimum educational qualification 
should be attained by persons between the ages named before 
they can be exempted from evening school attendance. 

If thought necessary, or. desirable, other provisions could 
be incorporated in the law exempting those whose physical 
condition or whose hours of labor or form of labor might 
reasonably exempt them from the operation of the law. 
Voluntary school attendance has its advantages, of course; 
it is better to persuade children to attend school than to com- 
pel them. But this argument would apply to day school 
pupils with much the same force. If the humanitarian argu- 
ment or the health argument is accepted as a sufficient rea- 
son why evening school attendance is not desirable for work- 
ing boys and girls, we must not lose sight of the fact that it 
applies to “voluntary” evening schools pupils as well as to 
“involuntary.” If accepted as conclusive, the maintenance 
of all evening schools is against public policy, and, hence, 
unjustifiable. 

To say that evening schools are bad per se is to say that 
all evening schools are bad. I see no escape from this con- 
clusion. The fact is that we are only beginning to realize 
the almost unlimited possibilities of our evening schools, 
especially since the curriculum has been broadened to in- 
clude, besides a purely literary training, the training of an 
industrial kind that has been recently introduced. 

The boy who has been sitting in an office all day will be 
benefited in every way by being required for four evenings 
in the week (or, if not four evenings, two evenings) to 
spend his time for two hours in company with other boys at 
the carpenter’s bench, in the clay modeling room, the lathe 
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room, or in the foundry. Not that he will be learning any 
special trade—that is not the aim of the instruction I have 
in mind—but because he will be getting a general traiming 
that will make him a more serviceable member of the com- 
munity at large. 

My purpose here is not to show the nature and value of 
this training, but rather to point out how, in a proper way,. 
the hours between 7:30 and 9:30 may be better utilized by a 
youth than in purposeless hanging about street corners,,. 
gaping into store windows and similar ways of wearing away 
the hours between supper and bedtime. As I have already 
said, an immediate effort should be made to amend the com-- 
pulsory education law in order to reach the evils com-- 
plained of. 


EVENING INDUSTRIAL HIGH SCHOOLS, 


In previous reports I have described at some length the: 
inception and growth of this latest feature of our evening 
school system. It was predicted from the beginning that. 
the demand for these schools would be great; the fact is: 
that now, at the end of two years, the seating capacity of all. 
four of the evening high schools has been strained ™to its: 
utmost and the prediction more than fulfilled. The charac- 
ter and extent of the work done in the evening high schools: 
is best shown by the table that follows: 3 
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STUDIES PURSUED IN THE EVENING HicH SCHOOLS. 


13th Hamburg 
Avenue. Place. Franklin. Central. Total. 


Arithmetic .. 177 Q7 106 64 444 
PRODI i438 yh. 34 15 13 32 94 
RDOITIRLT Vee ess ur a 17 17 
PIONS) (S825 249 55 O4 156 554 
Serman. ss 33 15 33 69 150 
PORCH igs be kon. se Sa 44 44 
Reuyaiogs, <3). up ee ae 33 33 
ET AIBtT Vso) c's" ae te 45 45 
Stenography . 69 40 56 160 325 
Typewriting . 31 15 16 132 194 
Bookkeeping . 120 50 103 112 385 
fSiVilmervice.. ... 48 “ok pias 48 
Preyeiie 2. 3. 48 114 51 que Big 
MOCHA OG cy 122 238 83 yey 443 
Shopwork ... 56 47 65 Wary 168 
Drawing .... 54 115 5 ae 174 


In pursuance of last year’s recommendation, the Board 
decided late in the season to purchase a number of type- 
writing machines, which were distributed among the four 
evening high schools. Although the number of machines 
purchased (40) was insufficient, still it was possible to carry 
on the work in a fairly satisfactory manner. By the pur- 
chase of a few additional machines each year we shall be 
able to meet the constantly growing demand for this kind 
of instruction. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer schools have been maintained continuously at 
public cost in this city since the year 1885, a period of 
twenty-one years. Newark has the credit of being the first 
city in the United States to undertake this work, and the 
venerable Dr. William N. Barringer, who is still spared to 
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us, has had the direction and control of these schools from 
their inception to the present time. During the past year 
his health has not permitted him to give active supervision, 
but his counsel and aid have been always at hand. Mr. 
Morris Bamberger has continued to assist Dr. Barringer as 
heretofore. , 


The following table compares the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., with similar data for the year preceding: 


1904. 1905. 
Whole number enrolled 2" 2. — 8,546 8,548 
PiLVETAPS ellrOUletiin ety «teem rem 5,916 6,170 
Averave daily attendance-a ae...) 5,068 5,168 
Per’ centeof daily attendance s.4 1. 85.6 83.4 


It will be noticed that there has been no increase to speak 
of in total enrollment and an increase of only 254 in average 
enrollment. The low per cent. of daily attendance was due 
undoubtedly to the large number of hot or rainy days during 
the term. | 

The principal changes made in the curriculum were for 
the purpose of giving greater emphasis to nature study and 
outdoor occupations. r 

Directions were given to principals of the summer schools 
at the opening of the term to set aside one room in each 
school building as a museum and place for nature study. 
Through the efforts of principal and teachers, supplemented 
by the work of pupils, collections of plants, animals and other 
interesting exhibits were quickly secured. 

It was a cause for surprise as well as for congratulation 
to witness the intense earnestness with which pupils set about 
to make these interesting and valuable collections. 

In the Central Avenue and Morton Street schools par- 
ticularly, which are located in the very heart of the city, 
where it was feared that pupils would not be able to get 
many natural history objects, two of the most extensive 
collections were readily obtained; all of which goes to show 
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that ‘where there is a will there is a way” for almost every- 
thing in education. These collections were used by the 
teachers for elementary instruction in biology, history and 
civics. They afforded also the best possible material for 
language lessons, both oral and written. From the success 
achieved this year I am certain that by greater provision, 
and the more careful preparation of these collections, much 
more can be done next year. 


It would facilitate matters greatly if appointments both 
of principals and teachers to summer schools could be made - 
as early as the month of May. This would give every one 
an opportunity to study the plans for the proposed summer 
school work and to assist in making the necessary prepara- 
tion before the opening of the summer term. 


In order to make the most of the opportunity for nature 
study one teacher at least should be assigned to each sum- 
mer school who is specially qualified by study and experience 
to lead and direct this kind of work. It was noticed that 
many of our summer school teachers appeared to be lost and 
confused on taking their classes into these nature study 
rooms. Although teachers in some cases were given out- 
lines for their work, yet because of non-familiarity with 
nature teaching the instruction was not as beneficial to pupils 
as it would have been if given by an accomplished teacher of 
elementary nature study. To remedy this condition the 
nature work, like sewing, weaving, basketry, etc., will need 
to be specialized and taught largely by specially qualified 
teachers. 


Another change made in the work was that of having the 
sewing, basketry, etc., of each school taught by one special 
teacher assigned to such school. In the larger schools this 
arrangement was very satisfactory and did not increase the 
number of teachers unnecessarily. But in the smaller schools 
it was found necessary to require the regular teacher to do 
the manual training work on account of the expense in- 
volved in hiring an additional teacher. 
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To avoid a repetition of this difficulty another year, each 
school should be given a corps of teachers fully competent 
to do all kinds of work required. This will necessitate the 
classification of teachers applying for summer school work 
according to their qualifications for particular duties. Thus 
a list should be made of teachers competent to teach nature 
study subjects; another, to teach sewing; another to teach 
basketry and Venetian iron work, and so on. Teachers who 
can handle more than one specialty should be grouped. By 
this means it will be possible to cover all phases of the course 
of study without employing an unnecessary number of 
specialists to help out the grade teachers. In order that we 
may have in our corps teachers enough to call upon who are 
competent to take charge of all branches of summer school 
work, Mr. Pickwick has kindly consented to form voluntary 
classes for the instruction of teachers in basketry, Venetian 
iron, etc., from now on until the end of the school year. I 
have authorized, therefore, the creation of such classes, and 
hope to be able to report teachers enough to organize the 
schools next July on the plan proposed. 

Compared with the summer schools maintained in other 
cities ours furnish several features that are unlike any other 
system: (1) Pupils are registered with us before the time 
of opening the schools, and (2) an attendance record as 
required by law is kept in the same way that the register is 
kept in the regular term schools. 

Although attendance is voluntary, teachers are expected 
to look up absentees and maintain as high a percentage of 
regular daily attendance as possible. As a result, the sum- 
mer schools in respect to tardiness and regularity of at- 
tendance of pupils fall but little below the regular term 
schools; that is 83.7 per cent (85.6 last year) for the sum- 
mer schools as against 92 for the regular term schools. This, 
I believe, is a record scarcely approached by the summer 
school pupils of other cities where no register of daily at- 
tendance is kept, or at least no rule enforced that requires 
entering at the opening of the session and staying until the 
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class closes under precisely the same rules that govern ordi- 
nary school attendance. 

It may fairly be claimed for our practice that it does not 
give pupils a notion that summer schools are unimportant ; 
that regularity of attendance is inconsequential ; that prompt- 
ness, regularity, obedience, order, responsibility, etc., are 
moral duties that do not inhere in summer programmes, but 
in regular school programmes only. If the children do not 
care to attend our summer schools, they need not; if they 
do attend they must make a business of it. The summer 
schools are not maintained merely to keep children off the 
streets; they are schools in a strict sense, and I believe they 
are most useful. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 


In accordance with last year’s recommendation that a 
special supervisor be put in charge of the summer play- 
grounds, Mr. Randall D. Warden, director of physical tra‘n- 
ing, consented to undertake this work. Mr. Warden had 
already been appointed to take charge, as supervisor, of one 
of the New York City districts, but was willing to forego 
the larger compensation given in New York to be with his 
own pupils in Newark. He took hold of the work enthusias- 
tically and sought to introduce important changes in the 
work, particularly in the playgrounds connected with school 
buildings. 

In carrying out his plans he was hampered considerably 
in two ways: (1) by not having sufficient apparatus, and 
(2) by not having trained assistants. 

In all schools where the conditions were favorable the new 
plans succeeded; elsewhere they were less satisfactory. 

The weather for no small part of the summer vacation was 
unfavorable for outdoor work. Few of our school build- 
ings have suitable covered courts for play or gymnastic work 
on stormy days or exceptionally hot days, so that at such 
times the work of the playgrounds was almost at a stand- 
still. Compared with the school playgrounds work in other 
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cities that I visited during the summer I felt some- 
what disappointed. We must have better facilities to get 
results equal to the results secured in New York or Boston. 
Larger outdoor playgrounds in connection with our build- 
ings and larger and better equipped covered courts for in- 
clement weather are a sine qua non in summer playground 
work. 

In the public parks our work compares favorably with 
any I saw elsewhere, except that we do not have sufficient 
equipment either in quantity or variety; nor do we have 
convenient places in which to store, when not in use, such 
equipment as we have. In East Side Park particularly 
all the movable apparatus—true, we do not have much 
of it—has to be carried a long distance for storage and pro- 
tection. Most of the park playground instructors were 
good; there were a few exceptions. So in the school play- 
grounds most of the instructors were fairly satisfactory in 
some things; few were able to do all the work laid out by 
Mr. Warden. 

Our radical difficulty is that inexperienced girls—girls 
who have not even graduated from the Normal School—are 
put in charge of school playgrounds. The result is that the 
control is often weak and unsatisfactory, especially when 
large numbers of older boys are present. 

The head of every playground should be a mature, ex- 
perienced teacher—one able to secure the obedience as well 
as the good-will of pupils. The inexperienced playground 
director or assistant cannot as a rule supervise the play on 
all occasions; but to attempt to control it while proving 
unable demoralizes the work. 

In all the larger playgrounds it would be well to have at 
least one man as director or assistant; or, if not a man, at 
least one woman of experience and disciplinary skill. Were 
it not for overtaxing the principals of the summer schools, 
which are held in the same building with the summer play- 
grounds, I would feel like recommending the same headship 
for both school and playground. The same pupils, as a 
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rule, attend the playgrounds in the afternoon that attend 
the school in the morning. The principal or teacher who 
controls the school successfully in the forenoon would have 
no difficulty in controling the playground in the afternoon. 
But the fundamental difficulty lies in the immaturity and 
inexperience—and in some cases the lack of special knowl- 
edge—of those who are appointed as directors and assistants. 
The remedy for this condition will be found in amending 
the rules of the Board so as not to give a preference as now 
to normal and training school sub-graduates. In order to 
secure competent directors and assistants the compensation 
for playground work should be made attractive. An eligible 
list should be made up, also, from all candidates who apply— 
no preference being given to any one except the preference 
of superior qualifications. 

I regard the summer playground work as the weakest part 
of our school system, and can speak with some intimate 
knowledge, since I gave-up a considerable part of my last 
summer’s vacation to study it both at home and in other 
cities. | shall hope to make to the Board specific recom- 
mendations before the time comes to open the playgrounds 
for another year. 


SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


The question of the use of school buildings and equipment 
for further use than that required for the day and evening 
schools was discussed at considerable length in my report 
of last year. 

A small beginning was made a year ago when, upon appli- 
cation by the Newark Settlement Association, the Board 
granted the temporary use of the Commerce Street school 
buildings—one for a gymnasium and the other for the meet- 
ing of social clubs of boys and girls, young men and young 
women, for reading, discussion, games and social purposes. 
The Board incurred no further expense than that of fitting 
up the gymnasium and for lighting, heating and janitor 
service; the society above referred to provided the equip- 
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ment of every kind and paid for the services of the director 
and assistants. The work was begun late in the season 
owing to delay in making the necesary repairs to the gym- 
nasium and school buildings. The social work, including the 
formation of clubs, had hardly begun before the end of the 
season. Enough, however, was accomplished to show that 
there was a demand for work of this kind, and a special 
committee of four was appointed by the Committee on 
Teachers to investigate and report. This committee con- 
sisted of Mr. Frank H. Sommer, chairman, Mr. A. R. Den- 
man, Mr. John Monteith and Mr. Charles Logan. It re- 
ported back to the Committee on Teachers that the work 
carried on thus far by the Newark Settlement Association 
was of such value and importance that it could profitably be 
undertaken by the Board of Education. The Committee on 
Teachers so reported to the Board, and its recommenda- 
tion to continue the work was unanimously adopted. This 
step marks the beginning of the public school extension 
movement in this city. From the outset it was felt that the 
Commerce Street school buildings were not the best nor the 
location the most suitable in which to make a beginning of 
this kind. The district is not one which will naturally 
respond to appeals of this kind. In the first place, the resi- 
dents of the district are largely of foreign descent and unso- 
cial except among themselves. Again, the neighborhood is 
such as not to attract those from more distant sections of 
the city; this is true especially of women and girls. 

The only reason for making the experiment in this quarter 
was the fact that no other school building in the city was 
available—or structurally suitable—for a gymnasium, which 
was considered indispensable for this work. It was with 
some reluctance, therefore, that the Newark Settlement 
Association determined to begin its experiment in this lo- 
cality. The success of the first year’s trial, made under 
peculiarly difficult circumstances other than those above 
named, pointed unmistakably to a gratifying success under 
more favorable conditions. Now that the Board of Educa- 
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tion has undertaken this school extension work it remains 
to be seen whether it will be a profitable venture. 


Two of the evening high schools, namely, the Hamburg 
Place Evening High and the Thirteenth Avenue Evening 
High have since obtained permission of the Board to open 
their buildings at stated intervals for social purposes. It is 
yet too soon to determine the success of the undertaking. 
Both buildings are destitute of one attraction which is 
almost a necessity—to wit, a suitable gymnasium. The his- 
tory of the Y. M. C. A. movement in this country has 
shown the importance of a well equipped gymnasium as a 
magnet to attract young men. In the additions now pro- 
posed for both these high schools the gymnasium should not 
be omitted. 


If the school extension experiment could have been 
started in centers like, for instance, the Burnet Street school 
or the Morton Street school, its success would not now be a 
matter of doubt. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PARENTS ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is always a hopeful sign of the times when the public 
interest in any subject is sufficient to call together at fre- 
quent intervals large numbers of the best people of a com- 
munity. It is still more hopeful when these meetings cease 
to be sporadic and occasional, but become organized and 
permanent. 


It is now some years since the first public school parents’ 
association was organized in Newark. It was started in 
the year 1895; the Franklin school claims the honor. This 
association, organized as above stated, has hardly once 
missed during this whole time holding its stated monthly 
meeting. Meanwhile, parents’ associations have started up 
in many other schools. A few, through local causes that 
were exceptional, did not survive. But most of the associa- 
tions that were started have grown stronger with each suc- 
ceeding year. 
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The prime object of all these associations broadly stated 
has been to bring together the parents of the neighborhood 
for the purpose of interesting them: first, in the work of 
their children; and, second, in the work of the schools in 
general. 

The usual practice in most schools has been to hold stated 
monthly meetings in the auditorium of the school building. 
At these gatherings interesting programmes, consisting of 
music, marching, declamation, recitations, etc., have been. 
presented by the children. These exercises are arranged so 
as to occupy only a part of the evening, the remainder of the 
time being given to some well-known speaker on an educa- 
tional topic of interest. It is plain to see, therefore, that the 
nature and variety of the attractions offered have been such 
as to secure a permanent interest. 


The chief good to be derived through these associations 
is the permanent educational interest that is awakened when 
friends and neighbors sit down together, with their children 
in their midst. The pride shown in their school, the hearti- 
ness with which its praises are acclaimed, the fervor with 
which its interests are supported—all these things are a real 
help to a school constituency. Separated as we are even in 
this most democratic country into sects, and parties, and 
social cliques, with clashing interests in so many fields, it is 
good once in a while to get together in the public school 
where every one is on a level, and where church and politics 
and social rank are reduced to their lowest terms, or wholly 
eliminated for the time. It may be truly said that the neigh- 
borhood school is the one and only place where all people 
can meet on a footing of common ownership, common in- 
terest and common use. It has been the aim in all our 
parents’ associations to prohibit altogether matters of re- 
ligious or political controversy, as well as matters of a selfish 
or personal nature. The keynote has always been: The 
schools are for our children; what is, therefore, best for 
the schools? 

In order to increase the influence of the parents’ associa- 
tions as an educational and social factor in the city a fed- 
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eration of parents’ associations was planned two years ago. 
This federation has held several successful meetings that 
have helped along the educational work in the city. The 
popular approval that is now being bestowed on the Board 
because of its advanced position in respect to more up-to- 
date and costly school buildings is due in some measure to 
the combined influence of these local associations. 

The “right of the people to meet and petition” was re- 
sisted by the despots of olden time as a menace to power 
and an omen of the uprising of democracy. Today the up- 
rising of the democracy on behalf of the schools is one of 
the chief omens of hope for the future. 

Silence, indifference, lethargy are the foes of education 
as they are the arch enemies of popular rights. The fre- 
quent coming together of the citizens of any neighborhood 
for the purpose of exchanging views as to questions of right 
and wrong in educational matters; as to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities, aims, methods and details in the management 
of their children at home and at school, is to be commended 
in terms that admit of no restriction nor qualification. 

The parents’ associations of the city of Newark are en- 
gaged in a work whose merit and importance can scarcely 
be overstated. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

The amount and kind of work done by this board, and, in 
general, its value and importance as a part of our school 
system, has frequently been enlarged upon in these reports. 
The care exercised by this board in respect to the perform- 
ance of every duty imposed on it by the rules of the Board 


of Education has made it one of the most conservative, as 


it is one of the most important, factors in our whole school 
system. No matter deserving careful deliberation and study 
is ever acted upon hastily in order to serve the personal con- 
venience of any of its members. 

The meetings of this board have been frequent throughout 


the entire year because of an inadequate local supply of 
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qualified teachers. This failure in the local supply has: 
made the holding of frequent oral examinations imperative. 
Most of the special meetings of the board have been held on 
Saturdays. It has frequently been necessary, however, to 
call the board together for midweek meetings. These meet- 
ings have been held invariably after school hours. Dealing 
with questions which give free play to individual judgment 
and conviction, the discussions have rarely led to a divided 
vote. Unity, harmony and mutual respect have, I am sure, 
resulted from the free and full discussion of all debatable 
questions. 

A new duty was imposed upon this board by the action 
of the Board of Education in deciding to submit to it all 
proposed text book changes. This duty was a new one, and 
certainly one not contemplated in the statute providing for a 
city board of examiners. There seems to be, however, no 
valid reason why this board should not pass upon the merits 
of text books if it is competent to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of those who use the books. 

In consideration of the new duties required, the Board 
deemed it advisable to add two new members to the board 
of examiners, namely, Mr. David B. Corson, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, and Mr. Arthur G. Balcom, principal 
of the Franklin school. The new members of the board 
entered upon their duties with enthusiasm, and were felt 
to be a strong accession to the board as previously con- 
stituted. The board now consists of seven members, a 
number not too large to act with despatch nor too small for 
reasonable deliberation. ‘ 

The recommendation of a suitable text book in arithmetic 
for the elementary schools, although not unanimous, was 
reached only after several sessions and an extended dis- 
cussion of the merits and defects of several competing 
books. It is believed now, after a half year’s trial in the 
schools, that the selection made by the Board of Education 
based on the recommendation of the board of examiners 
was a good one. 
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That the board of examiners will make mistakes from 
time to time in the selection of the best text books,—as well 
as in the selection of the best teachers,—is to be expected; 
it is believed, however, that the deliberate and painstaking 
effort of several competent persons will result in fewer 
errors of judgment than the same effort, however deliberate 
and painstaking, of one individual. 

The work done by the board of examiners during the 
past year is shown by the table that follows: 


EXAMINATIONS. 
AGUA GY LA bret wt Alls wnt For promotion. 
CSL URW hi te Pall eRe aie ee “cooking. 
Briere. errand oO waa e fis “ all grades. 
BT eme tect i of gcirs Gon ct ines a « “promotion. 
LINES Ss aria SR ee at a ia “high school. 
Ramee Tents ares” «Ot sccter a kn atand ge “promotion. 
Betis ros 2 sali) 2s ees. a “all grades. 
IEE CEL To oer her ek 9s fan she ee “evening school. 
hse Uh Wr BO idle IAIN CR pa “promotion. 
BOT? Lycans Rs ht Sl ZIG aie oe “evening school. 
December, 26,27 and .28.:... “all grades. 


Besides the above examinations held at stated times under 
the rules of the Board, thirty-one (31) meetings of the 
board were held during the year for the purpose of oral 
examination of candidates and for the transaction of general 
business. | 


WHoLE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PERSONS EXAMINED. 


(Written examinations. ) 


tea ao IAA eae og A A 78 
a ASKe Te [ois phe ee eo eae Ais gle OE 136 

TRE PINS OF ere ee eee ey oe 214 
EOL AMON Me ten ain en stai tie obs ats 284 
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Forselementary (certificate. 3 icarNtias wet ede. ie eee 39 
 kindergartencer tifica te: 1.:. cc eater ee 20 iey cee 7 
“s, Qtammar ace, principal’s certificate...) estas 22 
‘ta primaryivice principal's iceriiticates, uc... vkncal ie 32 
vy -diigie schoolrcertificates2: 7. Siew. qr, baci) en 72 
Se princi pees Certificates. Gere ere eee cee en ae 26 
~ smanualitrainine certificate sin. aw, cee oe 5 
fr -eveninpe Schoolcertificates ne swiaek. } oe yee TI 

“Lotaliss. «shy Cae RS es Se Sees eee 8 cee 214 


NUMBER EXAMINED IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 


Arithmeti¢ (fire oki gy. otek a8 niin gellar 29 
Algebra (elementary:) i :i; Sais dpe yeni: ooo ee eee ee 21 
Algebra’ (advanced) (ctoi is Gedo ae toe 17 
Algebra Chichi 205 oi Ue ete Seok Naty eee 26 
Plane weometry. 4 Foca Sa ere Gin steht a an 14 
Planesceometry (high). Five eae is woe ec ee 2% 
Plane and solid geometry (principal) ........... he Sg 
molidjveometrys (hich) (ole eect irae sna en 20 
Trigonometry <Ghigh ).}\Losb cores ete ei ea ae eee 20 
Enelish language'and grammar... sce we alle seen 20 
English language and grammar (evening) ........,... 10 
English language and literature (kindergarten) ....... 2 
Reaping/and ‘Literatures. iy ease wth: ee 20 
Modern English and American literature ............. > 19 
General English and American literature............. 5 
Teatin Chichi) 2050298 aig idee 2 ik re ae 46 
RR CtOLIC | Pee pia inde hes ey rne scabies Ole CiCe Bae nee 32 
United States NiStoryes sis. c a cee temic hee eee 28 
General History ic: aes aus cake ety eit hp aoe a tie go met cee 21 
Geograph yin Bie eee atk ian baat or a a 29 
Physiology and Dygiene nes Gack ae cde eer ais 32 
Drawing Celeméntary:) \c.c0% lr gee cee tae crated kee iy ee 35 


Drawing (advanced,) “23's teaver hitmen eine tale nae ce 28 


a 
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PUM SICLOTIICIIUAT Vel | eal neat ra isestchs fis bee ce oy eels a hee 34 
MICU CUICOU Lote, Sime EU Kar ey ise acy. (a vgn edhe 30 
pera RL CLEITIOCHLALY liste lagna tel sabato dag (eas iad 4 tlw += Se 21 
Ree OMe AN ATICOC )7 grea etcetera e eae kn <<. podunk pa 27, 
Theory and practice of teaching (elementary)......... 24 
Theory and practice of teaching (advanced)........... 30 
PeeerorOLecducation, | Glementary.)\ ae kwon eee nas 22 
MIetOt OMeCCUCALION CAA VANCEC Jute het sivie oe one ties o/s bee 24 
pene management. 2... ssc AEE, see TES a EEN 27 
Theory and practice of kindergarten (elementary)..... I 
Theory and practice of kindergarten (advanced)...... 19 
Principles and practice of kindergarten (advanced).... 22 
PRE A RVECALII OMe tener oie fh eee ceo ee awe Leese 3 
PIERRE RINT Ca ( OLMICIPAL ie horse's ctanatet ck aware wleiaies i's 20 
MR RRIAUREDA TINO FIO Vi ra, Semen chal die coats cdtens arate «.e tec 2 
68 CPW aE) ROP ect sepa tu OR Lr near ORC 8 
(SIN AD MO IT Se a fla a air eee 28 
obs Cofevyy CLAN fog RES ape sae REE PLT ae Aa 
Pemueotaryescicnce (Kinderoarten’) vee oo 6 eine aces = 2 
RE RM By wrt eh eh Si oy fal thy al aeiiet ois Vig: s, oo ter eta Si, i oP AT oct 18 
SO COOL ADIL Y mg tinci eS Apts oh ato Spas as ees 51 
Perce Vem iano ican Ree RL ke, 7 
RUMI ney ns We Go EOL PIAS ep ghac Sa ehete sav ete ws 15 
MRR TRG Mee tees RRs at aig NS ea oaks ode bie wine 9 tc aca'd ye I 
CN eT TR ie ra igh Wao atla ty Dh. OPE dow a te ake 7 
Total number of papers examined........... Rua Obe 
i Gtabnumber'ot papers examined in 1904. ....0...... 1,397 
AE Rye Wis a aed ae er RS Aa Ca Ik ae a Lg na 445 


For the purpose of the foregoing examinations there were 
prepared and used one hundred and thirty-five (135) ques- 
tion papers. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR INDORSEMENT OF DIPLOMAS. 


Considered. 
Elementary, tanned 0s 275 
Kanderpattenis eit, 15 
birstiassistantes cae 2 
Primary vice principal... I 
Primary head assistant... I 
Evening se@nool 2... 2... . 54 
lave OUIMEme tots wel: cena 50 
EBOUAIGIN, teyeee oes i oes 48 
Ota Zl OOd ay Tene ae 434 
Decrease ae a 36 
Increase we aie a 


Approved. 


153 
IO 


CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


Grade teacher 
Kindergarten 
Grammar vice principal 
Primary vice principal 

Grammar head assistant 
Primary head assistant 

Principal 


High school—Latin 
High school—biology 
Cooking 
Evening school 
Evening school—sewing .. 

Evening school—German .. 


Playground 


‘Total 


Increase 
Decrease 


oriole) 6. 6 eL le ha ehe 6 fe aw 
@) 0 0: 10.6, Fer yb le. © jen 8\6\10Ne 

6/9) 0,6 0! © 
Cr he: Tar SQ set MTA 

oe DAs 558 
o 6 somes oS ele iene 
oe 0' 0:6 % ret ama ee emer 6 se ee 


High school—mathematics ....... 


Ors £0 fone 6's) a 


Manual training—high school .... 
Manual training—elementary ..... 


Sue Cer whe) Pe 06 01 6 18. Se Ae" 0” Bole (6 e' 


Evening school—stenography .... 


Soa, ore: Oe) & 650 oe ee bal Cee) ow See: 
a 2) re aoe Pe 6 ae. f6) Sek 6 WW eel (oe 
2 48) ws C42 se hea me) eS. one, 6) 
@ "ea 0 Gar OL By et 0. (0, a 2.8 Tem 


By 
Examination. 


PAPA nee) 


a1 18. be 


Rejected. Incomplete. 
IOI 2I 
os 3 
e I 
I 
4 9 
II 
118 35 
150 22 
32 
13 
By 
Indorsement. Total. 
50 59 
13 15 
1 I 
5 5 
4 
4 10 
3 8 
16 
6 
= 
2 
33 33 
i 4 
8 8 
a te J 
43 43 
153 228 
107 212 
16 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS. 

In several former reports I have discussed the matter of 
new appointments and have pointed out the fact that herein 
lies one of the chief factors for improving the school system. 
By far the most delicate (and I may truthfully say, by far 
the most disagreeable) duty of the Committee on Teachers 
and of the Board arises from the necessity at times of choos- 
ing between the conflicting claims of candidates for appoint- 
ment, promotion or transfer. 

When several years ago a rule was established for the 
appointment of graduates of the normal and training shcool 
in accordance with their rating at graduation, a great and 
disagreeable onus was lifted off the shoulders of every mem- 
ber of the Board. Up to the present time this rule has 
worked satisfactorily, and is likely to continue to work 
satisfactorily until such time as the supply of teachers largely 
outnumbers the demand. In that event some amendment to 
the rule will be necessary in order to secure the best avail- 
able teachers without waiting to exhaust a waiting list, 
which, from the nature of the case, will contain some who 
are only of mediocre ability. Now we are compelled to take 
all the graduates of our local normal and training school, 
the poorest as well as the best, and this because there is a 
dearth of teachers in this vicinity. 

In Boston, Worcester and many other cities the supply 
largely exceeds the demand, so that only the best of the 
local supply are employed at home. From the present out- 
look it will be many years to come before we shall attain to 
the Boston or Worcester standard. Until New Jersey shall 
have five or six State normal schools (Massachusetts has 
twelve) cities like Newark will be compelled to take such 
teachers as can be obtained, and must be satisfied to take all 
of the local supply, whether good, indifferent or poor. The 
effect upon a school system of such a condition is obvious. 
If a farmer were compelled year after year to seed his farm 
with the crop—good, fair and poor—of the preceding year 
the result would be a progressive deterioration. So of the 
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stock farm. So concerning every kind of life and 
growth. It is the general law of evolution that only the 
fittest survive. In this case we try by our school code to 
see to it that all survive—that is, that all who pass in and 
through the doors of the normal and training school be given 
places to teach in our schools without outside competition. 
If only the best half of the graduates of each succeeding 
class of normal and training school graduates were eligible 
for Newark city positions, and if the other half had to begin 
their professional careers where, because salaries were 
smaller, mediocre abilities had to be accepted, the meaning 
of my argument would be plain. It is not my intention to: 
recommend any immediate change of policy; so long as the 
supply does not equal the demand it would be inadvisable. 

Below is given the number of new appointments made 
during the calendar year (January 1, 1905, to December 31, 
1905), their grade, and the institutions where candidates 
were professionally trained : 


Of Principals: 


College graduates, by examination........ ee 
Normal school graduates, by examination..... I 
Non-graduate, by examination 27) J. 70D I 

Lotal says sche lV aeee CAE, seve ain eee 5 


Of grade teachers: 


Néwark city, normal oraduates, 0. owe ees 55 
New Jersey’ state normal oraduatess.) ane 14. 
Other State normal sraduates... .cyal.. aes e e poe: 
College graduates, by examination............ 2 
Non-graduates; by examination’. .- soups os 6 
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Of kindergarten teachers: 
Newark-city notmal oraduates oo 6 
New Jersey State normal graduates........... 4 
Other normal graduates....... emia ThA. 6 
Momoraduates. by Bxamimationy waist cies we - 2 

18 


Of high school teachers: ‘ 
Gollese;craduates, by examination: -.'.....', +. - 8 


Of manual training teachers: 


Normal graduates, by examination........... I 

Of cooking teachers: y 
Normal graduate, by examination............ I 
Whole number of new appointments...... he 


Of the foregoing new appointments of grade teachers it 
will be seen that the majority, fifty-five (55) were graduates 
of the local normal and training school. Of other normal 
school graduates, fourteen (14) came from the New Jersey 
State normal school and twenty-two (22) from the normal 
schools of other cities. 


PROMOTIONS. 
During the year there were made forty-one (41) promo- 
tions, as shown by the following statement: 


MresUsPamimar Vice principal si. 3.002 woe os 
Mpernaninar, firstiassistantsés. slic. ot. ek, 

ee totainiinan pedtiaassistantiG waa kids. ae 4s. le 
PORIROAGVEN WIC Gs pr iClear ray Vas ote 
etic: Hear aSsistantect tans sie Prien aed eat I 
Pa inilererarten MITeCLress (iis swilela oii tals che 
mation school. ( headiassistant ital. ei. ek’ 4 
PCLITIAMECODNEA iomtrier ache abi, bend aise tak fe) 
Manial training department)... ue iiess 28 
PaGeiiaanenartnicut ska sh wen. ty 204 


oo 


Bt et 8S. =O XO 


lool 
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TRANSFERS. 


The following statement gives the number of transfers 
made during the year: 


ByepLamowon ss) 5 (ses Gale anne ee cae ee 41 
byyreduestrot Principals..,saxenaeien eae eee 8 
By request of teachers ss ice a..e ute ae ee 55 
Due to closing of classes ........ a Cel be ge II 
Teachers returned from furloughs .......... 3 
For good*ot Services. 4 cue see aan eae ee 3 

Ltn rave ty tithes wiille ab tine foe, Soth aevor tk eee ae 121 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


The department of medical inspection has been conducted, 
as heretofore, under the joint direction and control of the 
Board of Education and the Board of Health. The number 
of medical inspectors, their appointment, rules for govern- 
ment, salaries, etc., are determined by the Board of Educa- 
tion; their immediate direction and control in the perform- 
ance of their duties is left to the Board of Health. Although 
apparently serving two masters, as a matter ‘of fact the 
powers and duties of each governing board are so clearly 
defined, and the accountability of medical inspectors to each 
board so clearly understood, that there has never been, nor 
is there likely to be, any serious friction. The only possi- 
bility for such friction lay in the mode of selection of medical 
inspectors; this was foreseen from the outset and the ave- 
nue for any friction closed by the Board of Education adopt- 
ing a resolution requesting the Board of Health to recom- 
mend an eligible list of candidates. 

For the information of other cities that have not yet 
adopted a system of medical inspection, I wish to emphasize 
the fact that in Newark this joint control of the business of 
medical inspection of schools has been found in practice 
entirely feasible and altogether satisfactory. 
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Since the work of the medical inspectors is to be carried 
out in the schools and in cooperation with the teaching corps, 
its control by the Board of Education seems to be natural 
as well as essential; but medical inspection per se is a duty 
of a highly technical sort which properly belongs to the 
medical profession. The Board of Health, therefore, would 
seem, from the technical and professional side, to be the 
public board best fitted to direct it; hence, a joint control 
seems to be both logical as well as essential. It has, at any 
rate, the advantage that each board reinforces the other, to 
the end that the public has greater confidence in the success 
and thoroughness of what is being done. ‘This results in 
less adverse public criticism than would otherwise be the 
case, say, if the Board of Education alone were to attempt 
to direct and control the work of medical inspection. It 
further enables much to be done which otherwise might be 
impossible. Thus, for instance: It has generally been held 
by the best informed persons that a physician’s certificate 
of successful vaccination is not a sure evidence that the pupil 
has been successfully vaccinated; and this without chal- 
lenging the honesty of the certifying physician. ‘The gen- 
eral carelessness with which examinations are commonly 
made after vaccination is proverbial—that is to say, although 
our former blank certificates required the endorsement of a 
physician ten days after attempted vaccination that the same 
had been successful, this certificate, we know, was not infre- 
quently signed with perhaps an inquiry only of the child, or 
parent, that the vaccination had “taken” and without any 
examination of the scar whatever. 3 

Acting upon this knowledge and in order to ascertain to 
what extent pupils certified as having been successfully vac- 
cinated were not so vaccinated, an investigation was made 
in several schools of the city soon after the beginning of the 
school year. This investigation was made in schools at- 
tended by children of well-to-do parents as well as in schools 
attended chiefly by children of the poorer classes. The re- 
sults obtained were rather remarkable and showed: first, 
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that successful vaccination was less general among children 
of the more well-to-do classes; second, that despite the re- 
quirement that no child should be admitted to school with- 
out a physician’s certificate, large numbers showing no sign 
of any vaccination scar whatever had been admitted—all, 
however, with the physician’s certificate of successful 
vaccination. 


The following figures tell their own story: 


Morton Street school, enrolling 2,000 pupils; with- 
out proper scars, 7 per cent. 

Summer Avenue school, enrolling 800 pupils ; with- 
Olt: proper Scars, .is: perry Cent. 

Elliot Street school, enrolling 900 pupils; without 
DIOper sSCafs, aa peL cent, 

Summer Place school, enrolling 300 pupils; with- 
out proper scars, II per cent. 


As a result of this preliminary investigation, the Board of 
Education, acting on the recommendation of the Board of 
Health, decided to do away altogether with the physician’s 
certificate as a proof of successful vaccination and to sub- 
stitute therefor an examination by the medical tmspectors of 
the vaccination scar of every pupil attending school. 

This inspection began about October 1oth and was com- 
pleted in two or three weeks, each medical inspector exam- 
ining all pupils, teachers and janitors in his own district. 

Below is given the table which shows the results of this 
examination : 
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SCHOOL. 


Normal and Training,... 
Webster St. Training.... 
Ve heal 9 ae ee ae Acie 
UTNE ti Str. ce. s eeaesian 2 


MATTIO Sho Laces sta ce hie AOC 
OMA LOM Ceilenstss'e0 « 
OLOT OU erate oats sods egies 
IMOLCOMIS Gace waist sis eae Bite 
VTL) TRITU ES eatca ect 1s. o's ie 
PLSTITNIOM Ties beret a's che sic sc 0.0 s 


METIESEMUE Us at ould geeks oi 
WGATAY GELG Lice faces cies vs 
South BFighth St.......... 
Thirteenth Ave .......... 
Pa UCB PO Leas cas le s.2s eae 
SVIPSEIS ET Ure creletsuets «6 
RAOULT ALTA VES ioc isc cesses 
WATE No Uatde sacs tees orice 
BMI CISHIFEI SEG EA a ovaisic terevere 
Summer Ave.......... oie 
PIOUS L dees ke Bite A cate ie ose 
POLO See ee ceed clceg soo 
Abington Ave............ 
‘Sheken ban (y ot od leet gee ae FAs cles 
PATIO PILL), Be a ceteiles so.00 0 
Elizabeth Ave......... Be as 
SHATICOIIS Us oes os'eld «sale 


EX OSPECLIAVE, wacccnic Sine 
EAtk Av6..2;..+. See 
BTU VEC ISL su cloe eisiciot ty oid. 


_ South St- ieee err 


WY IMIS TS. Vivier sk sss eis 
vais. GS Se Barres 
North Seventh St... ..... 
PRPOSOVILIE AVE wicecce: 0 cs 
PRLUSSC EA VO oy tte ch steele died 
Motte Market. Stes c.c sous 
LGW inlbeD viigea 9f Ck ana ee 
Ry AIT SUO Le cites. a see's 6.0/0 
Soy nt sin gd cre hl ohtet Oe eee 

BeAIIGeT SC Ge sds cacs's s aise 
NOTA DAVOS, 50 0' olen cle'ee 
Mitteenth Ave... c...cs0ce 


“Lovet 9 hts leg aaa ey a ae 
event AVG." 2..ccceccec 
moeacdemy St: Unge...:.... 
“wsominerce St. Ung........ 
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PUPILS’ VACCINATION RECORD. 
NOVEMBER, 1905. 
A chee Number whose |¥ ¢)0 Oo. = ls 
a Tee vaccination was |# S/% sig° |op [Be 
sig pane unsatisfactory. |¢ 9/0 #\cM |Z” ro Bio 
Peace tows Q 98° \a8 ole 28 35 
ono | SES lam o SaaS ealeas, SalF oe 
= ma [Be oe L2Vias on & Sere: 
Oo «| ,S2159 So.|/ a 15 gGloSSiogglleSis5ox 
Sel Pew iowa eles, ta om ale aidagos 
AS] Ooh leS S| S| © fe sla Bley’ |saR/ea* 
5 3| & Gea Wikte pe ND nape a Se 
Cas he ee ie ye Ne. NR, > A 
Z 6 & 5 
533 514 18 1 19 15 Sale ac 3 1 
508 484 20 4 24 ees cio 17 1 
1,648 TEBSS ee. ae 60 ... |nodata 2 ffi 2 
766 722 40 4 44 15 Stor ale 42 1 
475 452 oe 23 23 14 ae 2 Sa hes ts%e 
144 129 Lo" eee 15 10 Sth 1 alae 
987 916 34 37 71 21 7 5 44 9 
150 MBS Ts 12 12 12 2 2 12 
1,951 1,896 44 11 55 3 1 6 12 
187 181 5 1 6 es: ete 1 1 
1,314 1 OSG ere |¢ totes 36 30 3 oe 34 
505 47 28 3 31 13 1 2 3 
124 113s i oe 11 11 11 Ricca veces sae 
856 807 AS ise 49 7 3 13 13 
1,035 999 24 12 36 13 sare A803 10 
1,215 1,073 130 12 142 7 3 1 Ma 10 
1,284 1,190 4.5 94 94 5 11 1 io BAL 
720 646 64 10 74 42 3 ou pho Alia 
739 675 31 33 64 33 5 3 18 8 
1,113 1,036 27 50 G7 61 4 1 29 1 
332 315 17 ee 17 15 1 1 3 1 
820 307 13 BS 13 Bye ae 1 6 4 
782 707 x; 75 75 get Cote 5 2 2 
849 744 ibe 105 | 105 14 11 2 59 1 
225 192 sides 33 33 3 2 Boe 27 1 
434 899 16 19 35 25 = Ale OS) cos 
311 284 A 27 27 mead ee Sie 25 2 
1,020 986 6 28 34 12 fe 9 inn iretere-s 
244 237 6 1 7 4 Sieg 2 8 eee 
1,825 1,752 67 6 73 35 4 i Male oes 
165 1 Ce ae Sic 23 3 ars hc a iis oe 
35 rx EN 2 8 8 5 F a3 Balers 
49 41 8 ae 8 5 ante wer Silereier 
814 783 29 2 31 14 2 3 11 
853 809 eve Aisi 44 33 2 2 13° 1 
337 323 : ifs 14 4 3 1 Stinks 
945 SOLS mete a Ae 54 22 Shin eos 1B UE esr 
896 855 25 16 41 18 1 i 1% 
495 BOG. |e ioe a5.05)s 28 13 Mee 1 17 3 
663 587 32 44 76 45 14 2 SOL Me wees 
866 824 Sorte ee 42 15 eos 2 Calpe 
1,350 1,27 Bese ears 71 47 8 Shaves. 
535 AQT Slee ta peers 44 BIA eed kane ae 44 
1,190 1,081 LOOT NS. 109 7 ie 6 60 1 
1,200 LOD lists ate siulleantes 142 62 18 3 31 10 
978 881 20 77 97 52 6 6 19 1 
1,054 962 66 26 92 38 4 1 53) 15 
499 469 sen |S Hist 30 16 3 ee 8 5 
520 Cy (oe apres Ste 42 7 2 3 ND atic & 
1,878 ARG! 67 40 107 40 6 1 1 1 
1,395 1,309 7 16 86 2d i 1 al ees 
90 469 15 6 21 5 1 a 3 eee hie a 
1,141 1,032 rare niche 109 1Osieeeee 3 16 2 
1,204 1,113 35 56 91 Ait 9 1 24 
1,034 1,011 : Age 23 10 4 2 5 
30 ff - 3 3 2 rss 1 
30 28 oie 2 2 mand ead habe 
43,242 | 40,442 | 1,081 | 906 | 2,800/1,106| 153 | 108 | 921 88 
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As a result of the foregoing exhibit a rule was at once 
adopted directing that all persons in the employ of the 
Board, including pupils, teachers, janitors and employees. 
of every description should be vaccinated (or re-vaccinated) 
if in the opinion of the medical inspectors the scar of a pre- 
vious vaccination should be found unsatisfactory. 

A rule was adopted, also, that all alleged cases of unfit 
subjects for vaccination should be passed upon by a special 
committee, consisting of the chairman of the Committee on 
Sanitation of the Board of Education, the Health Officer 
and the Superintendent of Contagious Diseases of the Board 
of Health. 

The enforcement of the foregoing rules,—which so far 
as | am aware are the most comprehensive and drastic of 
any yet adopted in any city in this country,—has been rigidly 
carried out, with the result at this date that there are no 
pupils, teachers, janitors or other employees in the public 
school system whose successful vaccination has not been 
certified to the school authorities by the possession of a suc- 
cessful vaccination scar on the arm or leg. Persons who 
have once had the smallpox, of course, are exempted. 

An additional rule was adopted that a re-examination 
should be made of the vaccination scars of all candidates 
for admission to the high school; and that all pupils whose 
scars were found unsatisfactory, or who had not been vac- 
cinated within ten years, should be re-vaccinated. 

By the rigid enforcement of these rules it is believed that 
the public schools will hereafter be most effectively safe- 
guarded. The extension of these rules to private and other 
schools will serve still further, it is believed, to safeguard the 
community. 

In theory, the whole system of securing immunity from 
the ravages of smallpox by enforcing vaccination as a con- 
dition precedent to entering a public school is wrong; suc- 
cessful vaccination should be required of all persons, young 
and old, whether attending school or not. It should be a 
police regulation and enforced equally and impartially upon 
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all citizens alike. Doubtless, the policy of beginning this 
effort to secure effective and compulsory vaccination in the 
public schools was a wise one; its extension to include every 
citizen is only logical and just. 


Nothing less than the general adoption throughout the 
country of compulsory vaccination under efficient super- 
vision of young and old alike will succeed in the complete 
stamping out of the dread disease. It is believed that our 
city has taken a step in advance; it is hoped that other 
school districts will take measures equally as effective. 


In this connection I may add that the State school law is 
not so clear and explicit as it should be in respect to the 
powers of boards of education in the matter of compeiling 
vaccination. I would, therefore, respectfully urge upon our 
Board an effort to secure this winter adequate amendatory 
legislation. 


The recent adoption by the Board of a rule requiriug 
medical inspectors to visit all class rooms at least once a 
month to inspect each pupil for the purpose of detecting any 
pupils who are physically “defective,” and to make a report 
thereon, is to be commended. 


As I stated in my report last year, medical inspection is 
only in its infancy; the time will come when supervision of 
the physical condition of pupils attending school will be as 
successfully looked after as are now their intellectual con- 
dition and their proficiency in studies. I need not here 
repeat the arguments put forth in last year’s report; my 
purpose in alluding to them is to emphasize their great 
importance to the present and future welfare of our State 
and nation. If it behooves the State to train the minds of 
all its children for the public good, the same argument a 
fortiori compels the training of their bodies and the over- 
sight of their health. There is no escape from this logical 
conclusion. The spectre of unwarranted paternalism or of 
extreme socialism is a child’s dream. 
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In the appendix is given a table. which gives a compre- 
hensive exhibit of what has been done by the department of 
medical inspection the last year. 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS ON THE PART OF TEACHERS. 


From the foregoing discussion of the question of con- 
tagious diseases [ am constrained to advert to several other 
matters of daily observation, which are, perhaps, of no less 
importance. I! allude first to the daily care of the school 
room by the class teacher. 

1. Ventilation. An occasional visit to almost any of our 
elementary schools will reveal a certain amount of careless- 
ness or neglect on the part of many teachers to the hygienic 
condition of their class rooms; thus, on a recent visit to 
one of our schools, the superintendent went into a class room 
(January—outside temperature about 40°) where the ther-. 
mometer showed a temperature of upwards of 80°, and the 
air was stifling and noisome. ‘The faces of the children 
were flushed, and the teacher appeared nervous and irritable 
as a result of the temperature.’ When the teacher’s attention 
was called to the thermometer she examined it and ex- 
pressed surprise; she then proceeded to turn off.the steam 
and to raise slightly one of the windows. Instead of consult- 
ing the thermometer from time to time; instead of observ- 
ing the flush in the faces of the children and their obvious 
feverishness in appearance and activity, the teacher had 
gone on with the exercises of the class, wholly ignoring 
these simple hygienic conditions. Her excuse was, of 
course, that she was “so interested in the lesson that these 
matters were forgotten.” 

Few of our school buildings are so thoroughly ventilated 
that it will not be well three or four times a day to open the 
windows so that the outside air may enter and completely 
flush the class rooms by carrying off particles of organic 
matter, dust and other deleterious substances, including the 
condensed vapors that are not readily carried off by the 
ordinary ventilating flues. At these times pupils should 
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be required to engage in vigorous calisthenics or gymnastics 
or to march through the aisles or adjacent halls. 

2. Regulation of Shades. It is particularly unfortunate 
that the windows in so many of our school rooms which are 
exposed to the sunlight at some part of the day are equipped 
with shades that unroll from the top. As a result, in order 
to shut out the direct rays of the sun at certain times of 
the day, the shades are necessarily lowered and the light of 
the room largely shut off. When it is recalled that in plan-_ 
ning the lighting of a school room the window area is made 
to equal one-fourth or one-fifth of the floor area—and this 
on the basis that the light shall be wholly unobstructed—it 
will be seen how unreasonable it is to cut off, as is fre- 
quently done by lowering the shades in this manner, 50 per 
cent., or even 75 per cent., of the needed light. I would, 
therefore, urge upon the Board that ,in the case of all win- 
dows exposed to direct sunlight, the shades used should be 
mounted at the bottom of the window; or better, perhaps, 
that double shades should be used, and these mounted in the 
middle of the window inorder to roll both upward and 
downward. The upper shade, which generally cuts off the 
greatest amount of light, will in many class rooms rarely 
need to be raised more than a few inches to protect the eyes 
of pupils sitting on the farthest side of the room. 

Greater care should be exercised in the selection of tints: 
these should be neither too opaque nor, on the other hand, 
too translucent. The color of shades is most important, also, 
on hygienic grounds. 

3. Care of Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. The 
strictest attention should be paid at all times to the tem- 
perature of class rooms. Ordinarily, the overheating of a 
class room can be avoided by a timely closing of the hot air 
duct or by turning off the steam. To wait until a room 
becomes overheated is a serious error. ‘Teachers should 
acquire the habit of inspecting the thermometer at short 
intervals and of “diagnosing” the hygienic condition of their 
class rooms. If the faces of the children appear flushed, 
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or if there are signs of general inattention or languor, the 
teacher should feel at once admonished that something needs 
to be done; either the room should be ventilated, the tem- 
perature lowered, or the exercise changed; or it may be, 
the class promptly dismissed. 

-As a rule, I fear, teachers are not as watchful of the 
physical condition of their pupils as they are of their mental 
condition; and yet there are few parents who would not 
prefer to sacrifice their child’s intellectual training for the 
preservation of his health. 

4. Adjustable Seats and Desks. Of late the Board has 
equipped all new schools and additions with adjustable seats 
and desks; at least one row in each class room. Complaint 
is sometimes heard that too little attention is paid to adjust- 
ing these seats and desks to fit pupils; in fact, the main 
objection to the use of adjustable furniture has been the 
alleged unwillingness of teachers and janitor to take the 
trouble to do the adjusting. Neglect of this kind is un- 
pardonable. 

5. Misuse of Blackboards. In many of our school 
rooms blackboards may be found between windows or so 
placed that the reflected light makes it difficult fer pupils in 
certain parts of the room to read from them. Again, the 
characters, writing or drawings put on the blackboard by 
teachers and pupils are sometimes so small and so indistinct 
that the eyes of pupils suffer strain and permanent injury. 

Tests made in other cities of the eyesight of pupils have 
proved that as high as 25 per cent. in the lower grades to 
50 per cent. in the upper grammar grades suffer from de- 
fective eyesight. 

Teachers should test the vision of all pupils whose eye- 
sight gives the faintest suspicion of being defective, and 
should seat such children as advantageously as possible. All 
such cases should be brought to the attention of the medical 
inspector, who will examine the eyes of such pupils and no- 
tify their parents if the cases seem to require medical advice 
or treatment. 
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6. Oversight of the Wardrobes and their Proper Ven- 
tilation. In all our new buildings the wardrobes are sep- 
arated from class rooms and are ventilated by means of 
separate flues. These wardrobes usually contain one win- 
dow, at least, which opens to the outside air. Care should 
be taken at all times to see that these wardrobes are being 
properly ventilated. So far as possible, the air from these 
wardrobes should not be permitted to enter and circulate 
freely through the class room in which the children are sit- 

ting. If the wardrobe doors open into the class room they 
should be kept closed at all times except when the children 
are actually passing in and out. Theoretically considered, 
it would be better if wardrobes were entirely disconnected 
from the class rooms so that there could be no chance for 
the air vitiated by the clothing of pupils to circulate through 
the rooms in which they sit. 

7. Drinking Cups and Towels. In most of our schools 
the drinking water is obtained through the ordinary faucet 
and is drunk from a tin cup fastened by a chain to the wall 
or from a cup that lies loose in the basin below. Although 
the use of a common cup is clearly objectionable on sanitary 
grounds, the practice would be much less objectionable if 
these cups were constantly kept in running water, which 
might cleanse them in a measure; but, in any event, all 
drinking cups should be thoroughly washed with soap and 
boiling water as often, at least, as once every week, or once 
every fortnight. 

8. Standing and Sitting. It is a grievous mistake to 
require pupils of any age, but particularly very young pupils, 
to remain long in one position, standing or sitting. It may 
conduce to “good order” to keep pupils for an hour or more 
in their seats, but such prolonged sitting does not conduce 
to good health, and much less to the comfort of pupils. 
Opportunities should be frequently given to get up and 
move about; in the lower grades, to run about if necessary 
without any unreasonable restrictions. Class exercises 
should be short, as a general rule, affording frequent mental 
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change and relief; so, physical exercises should come at 
short intervals, alternating with periods of absolute rest for 
a few moments. As much as possible of the physical exer- 
cise should be spontaneous, pleasurable and unrestricted. 

9. Recesses. For some time it has been my intention to 
take up the matter of recesses and to make a report thereon 
to the Board. Recesses are now given morning and after- 
noon in some schools—and none at all in others. Little or 
no attention, or supervision, has been given to this matter for 
several years. For my own part, I regret that the shortening 
of the school sessions and the insufficiency of court and 
playground accommodations have made the old-fashioned 
outdoor recess, the delight of our boyhood days, in most 
schools wholly impracticable on account of lack of proper 
courts and playgrounds. I believe, however, that conditions 
may be improved by further discussion of this subject with 
principals and teachers. 


ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT. 


This department consists of a chief attendance officer, . 
Mr. Charles A. MacCall, who has been in charge of the 
work since its inception, and six officers detailed by the 
Police Board to assist him. This department still merits 
your warm approval. 

By the rules of the Board the work of the attendance 
department comes under the direct supervision and control 
of the city superintendent, to whom reports are regularly 
made. 

To conform with the other departments of the superinten- 
dent’s office, I would suggest that the title of the chief at- 
tendance officer be changed to that of supervisor (or direc- 
tor) of compulsory education; and that the title of at- 
tendance officers be changed to that of assistant supervisors 
of compulsory education. 

These employees of the Board have always been required 
to perform their duties dressed in ordinary citizen’s attire. 
This is done in order to keep their police authority in 
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the background. It is, therefore, unfortunate in a way that 
they should be known to the children as officers—policemen. 
They should be known as supervisors or as assistants to 
the principals and teachers, as school board employees, and 
not as officers or policemen. 

The attendance “officer” (or agent, as he is termed in 
some states), is required to call daily at the homes of many 
pupils. The call is sometimes merely a friendly call, say, 
to inquire after the absence of a pupil, the reason for whose 
non-attendance is desired. To many parents it seems almost 
ikewai) arrest; to” have “an “officer” call’ and ;make 
inquiries. It is resented by not a few parents, who feel that 
the call is a sort of police interference, as in the case of 
law breaking. But the main objection to the present desig- 
nation is that it creates an undesirable impression upon the 
young pupil to be taken in charge by an “officer.” It is 
but an easy step for the truant child who has been taken in 
hand by an “officer” for truancy to be arrested by a police- 
man (also called an “officer”) for violation of some city 
ordinance or police regulation. My thought is to keep the 
semblance of police authority in the background, and in no 
way to familiarize children with it. To some, indeed, to 
many unfortunate children such familiarity will come, alas, 
all too soon! Let us keep it out of sight as long as we can. 


The following summary will give some idea of the nature 
and extent of the work done by this department : 
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SUMMARY OF WorRK OF ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT FROM 
SEPTEMBER, 1904, UNTIL JUNE, 1905, INCLUSIVE. 


Whole number of children reported to attendance 
department: 


‘Truants reported by principals of public 


SCH Cay: sta ry, cbse elas eee Beemer eee eat 1,402 
Absentees reported by principals of 

public: Schools) tess waa op ene 8,709 
Non-attendants reported by principals 

Of; publiceschoolsssis, enh. cierencue ene Tht 27. 
Truants, etc., reported by principals of 

Other sch oolss cae taey eon ee ore 738 
Truants, etc., reported by police...... 8 
Truants, etc., reported through other 

SOUNCES nae aka M open rters theives cents 157 

AL Otel Tucks CR aul tlc) rote ai mane cae 12,141 


Whole number of visits to schools: 


Publicy SChOGIS vy amiessusc alr eur ave ean 6,135 
Other Schoolstiamceieia, eae c ae eee 748 
Oba Ht eee stiaeremer aide HU ET es 6,883 


Whole number of visits to homes: 


Onvaccount Gbtnuancy saad tans 1,648 
Oniaccountiohabsences. ewe 13,013 
On account of non-attendance ........ 1,604 
Number of children found on street 

Enid Taken Gomi uun iat ele cme ceiate tie 1,208 


Tote) 2s enn ess nh se ate nae Le 16,073 
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Whole number of children returned to 


school : 
Truants returned to public school..... 1,627 
Absentees returned to public school... 8,438 
Non-attendants placed in school...... 1,503 


Truants, etc., returned to other schools 704 
Children found on the street and taken 


ges Cal gaa A es ag ana et RL Pipa 1,097 
NEY ielenaet. sate oeh en wet Ghar en le, deel aE al gaa 13,309 
Whole number of transfer cards investigated 3,451 
Whole number of permits and badges issued 
POE WY SUIS at wratorete nse eat tre at fo 8 300 


For the complete enforcement of the compulsory educa- 
tion act a census should be made annually of the children 
of compulsory school age (7 to 14 years). This would 
enable the attendance department to investigate, and to trace 
up, all children who do not attend school. At present a 
great many children are able to deceive the attendance off- 
cers both as to their age and as to whether or not they 
attend some public or private school. The cost of taking 
such a census should not be prohibitive; its value would 
more than compensate for its cost. In New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and in most, if not all, other states where there is a 
well enforced compulsory school law an annual census is 
deemed indispensable. 

I would recommend, therefore, an amendment to the 
State school law to enable local boards of education to ap- 
point census takers for this purpose. The old school law 
which provided for the taking of an annual census was 
abolished when the State school moneys ceased to be dis- 
tributed on the basis of children of school age. That an 
annual census was essential to the proper enforcement of 
the compulsory education act was not considered at the time 
because there was scarcely a school district in the State 
where any attempt was made to enforce it. 
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Since Newark began four years ago to enforce the com- 
pulsory education act several other large cities and school 
districts in the State have followed our example. I am of 
the opinion that many, if not all, of the school districts of 
the State would give their warm support to such a measure 
if a suitable bill were introduced into the Legislature at this 
session. 

In theory, the name, age, parents, residence and school 
which the child attends should be known in the case of 
every person in the city of compulsory school age. And it 
should be the duty of the attendance department to see to it 
that every child on the census roll is accounted for as attend- 
ing school—or as not attending school in case of illness 
or other reasonable or permissible excuse. Schools enough 
have been provided to take care of every child of school 
age; it becomes, therefore, a serious matter when through 
negligence, indifference or other cause any considerable num- 
ber of children are allowed to grow up in ignorance. 


SCHOOLS: FOR TRUANTS AND INCORRIGIBLES. 


In the recent development of school systems there have 
emerged between the “common,” or elementary school, and 
the “reform” school two other special institutions» viz.: the 
“parental’’—or, as we term it, the “ungraded” school—and 
the “home” school, where children are housed, clothed and 
kept for a longer or shorter period. 

The abolition of corporal punishment in our schools, in 
connection with the rigid enforcement of the compulsory 
education act, makes both kinds of schools almost a 
necessity. 

Newark maintains, as heretofore, two “ungraded” schools 
—one on Commerce Street under the principalship of Mrs. 
Mary E. Gorman, and the other on Academy Street under 
the principalship of Miss M. Ida Dean. The Commerce 
Street school contains two classes and can accommodate 
30 to 40 pupils; the Academy Street school can accommo- 
date about 20 pupils. 
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For the greater part of the year both of these schools 
have been fairly well filled. The largest number enrolled 
at any one time was in the month of June, when there was 
a total of 63 pupils on roll in both schools. 

In last year’s report, it may be remembered, I urged 
securing suitable sites for both these ungraded schools, and 
the erecting thereon of buildings specially adapted to this 
kind of school work. Buildings suitable for ungraded 
schools should be isolated from all other buildings, and 
should have adequate grounds for games, marching, garden- 
ing, etc. They should be provided, of course, with work- 
shop, gymnasium, bath, etc. 

The new schools designed for truants and incorrigibles 
that are being established in New York, Chicago and other 
cities provide in all respects—that is, in grounds, buildings 
and equipment—for all the aims and activities above 
enumerated. 

The location, size, construction, etc., of suitable buildings 
for our ungraded schools were discussed at length in last 
year’s report. I would renew all the recommendations made 
at that time in respect to ungraded schools. 

Below is given the enrollment and average attendance of 
pupils in the two ungraded schools for each month of the 
past year: 


Commerce St. Academy St. 
Ave. Enr. Ave. Ait. Ave.Enr. Ave. Ait. 

DSEMteIIDer i im..° 24,2 22.5 15.93 14.9 

Pctower 7. s 24- 22:3 18.28 16.40 
November. .... 28.5 27.3 16.94 16.26 
Mecemper a... 520.1 Oy v2 19.05 18.76 
PaintATs coset 276 24. 18.15 a a 
MEDIIATY« «2 7/+.1(20.1 27.4 AWG Rone 17.42 
NEN ot Ae eee 8 2 28.2 18.66 17.83 
Bx piiietr Re. 31.6 29.7 20.40 * 18.85 
NES a et aera e O ahye 17.50 15.20 
attic awe sitet, 4120.0 37.4 18.10 16.92 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the average at- 
tendance in both these schools has been exceptionally close 
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to the average enrollment; in fact, being 93.6 per cent. of 
the average enrollment for the year. This is a higher per 
cent. of average daily attendance than the general average 
for all schools, namely, 92.1 per cent. 


THE NEWARK CITY HOME. 


The Newark City Home, established at Verona, near the 
outskirts of the city, is governed by a board consisting of 
the mayor of Newark as president ex officio, two aldermen 
appointed by the Common Council and four trustees elected 
at large by the city of Newark. This institution is admirably 
located and efficiently managed. It consists of a farm of 
125 acres, with the necessary barns and outbuildings, prin- 
cipal’s home, school building and four cottages. 

The school has the capacity to accommodate at least 200 
boys. At no time, however, during the past year were more 
than 153 pupils enrolled at any one time. 

This institution is a connecting link between the “un- 
graded” schools just described, which provide day instruc- 
tion only, pupils living at their homes, and the State “reform”’ 
school (called State “home” in New Jersey), which is more 
distinctively a penal as well as reformatory institution, and 
is intended for those whose offences against society are of 
a more serious kind than incorrigibility and truancy. 

During the past year there have been sent to these several 
institutions from the public schools of this city as follows: 


Lo the tineraded’ Schoolsve gat saeme asa 75 
1 oh sal Cad VL OTIC cc gacte ae ok ey oh eae ae 50 
State Home (reform school)...... 13 


From outside the public schools there have been com- 
mitted to these schools: 


Lo-the “unoraded osenoglsa mmcan teens O 
Nea al Cee LODE Tea g ats h acte re ete ae nee v7 
‘““ State Home (reform school)-....., 0 
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Large sums of money have been spent by the city and by 
the State for the erection of buildings and for the annual 
maintenance of the two last named institutions. It would be 
a wise economy for the city to improve the condition of the 
“ungraded” schools by the purchase of suitable sites and the 
erection of appropriate buildings. These “ungraded” school 
children belong to a class of delinquents who are just begin- 
ning careers that may lead them, if not taken in hand early 
enough, to become a further charge to the city or State. 


COOPERATION WITH FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


There is no city in the country, I believe, where there is 
a closer and more harmonious cooperation between the 
schools and the free public library. This has been brought 
about by the wisdom and liberality of the trustees of the 
Free Public Library, guided by the intelligence and zeal of 
Librarian John Cotton Dana. Among the librarians of the 
country none have equaled Mr. Dana in devising and carry- 
ing out ways and means for securing this much-desired co- 
operation. Branch libraries have been formed in many of 
the schools; needed books distributed to all without stint; 
classified lists prepared and sent out; special collections 
have been set up in the Library for the timely use of teachers 
and pupils; schools have been frequently visited by one 
of his library assistants specially charged with this work; 
in these ways and in many others Librarian Dana has made 
himself a great aid in carrying on the work of the schools. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


The question of securing a sufficient supply of properly 
qualified substitute teachers is one of great importance. 

At no time of the year are fewer than ten to fifteen sub- 
stitute teachers needed to fill positions temporarily vacant 
through the illness of teachers, exhaustion of the eligible 
lists, and other causes. 

Located as we are in the midst of a population of from 
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400,000 to 500,000 persons—including neighboring cities 
and townships of Essex County—we have had less difficulty 
than New York City, Jersey City, Paterson and most other 
nearby cities in securing a sufficient, and fairly efficient, 
corps of substitute teachers to fill temporary vacancies. Our 
difficulty has been rather to satisfy substitute teachers in 
respect to the compensation paid. For several years the 
usual compensation for substitute teachers has been $2.00 
per day; a few whose longer experience and greater success 
seemed to warrant it, have been paid at the rate of $62.50 
per month; a few special salaries have been paid. In order 
to satisfy the reasonable complaints of a few substitute 
teachers of long and successful experience and to make, if 
possible, the compensation more just and equitable for all, 
the Board adopted, upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Teachers, the following amendment to the Rules and 
Regulations : 


Salaries of Substitute Teachers. 


The pay of substitutes shall be: in the High School, for 
male teacher, $4.00, and for female teacher, $2.50 per day; 
in the evening schools, the salary of regular teacher; and 
in the grammar, primary and kindergarten classes the pay 
of substitute teachers shall be in accordance with the follow- 
ing classification : 


Class A—consisting of those possessing the following 
qualifications, $3.00 per day: 

I. Five years’ experience as teacher. 

2. One year’s training in an accredited normal school. 

3. Three years’ training in an accredited high school. 

4. One year of satisfactory work as a substitute teacher 
in this city. 

Class B—consisting of those who do not possess the 
qualifications of substitute teachers of the first class, $2.00 
per day. } 

All deduction of substitute pay in the salaries of grammar, 
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primary and kindergarten teachers shall be on the basis of 
the second class—$2.00 per day. 

The foregoing rules are based upon the assumption that 
the compensation paid should recognize scholarship, pro- 
fessional training and successful experience. It was be- 
lieved in framing the rule that the higher compensation 
should be paid to those only who were most nearly compe- 
tent to be appointed as regular teachers, under the existing 
rules which require graduation from a four years’ high 
school and a two years’ normal school course, in order to be 
exempt from a written examination. 

[am not sure but a still better classification of substitute 
teachers might be made by requiring candidates to pass’a 
written examination and to meet certain requirements as to 
previous teaching experience. 

In such case it would be well to establish a substitute 
teacher’s license, and to make the requirements specific, 
though somewhat less exacting than those for a regular 
grade teacher’s certificate. But a rule of this kind would 
have, also, its disadvantages. On the whole, it may be best 
to experiment for a year or two under the present rule until 
its advantages and disadvantages become fully established. 


FREE LECTURE COURSES, 


The free lecture courses given, as in previous years, under 
the direction of the Committee on Evening Schools, have 
been uniformly satisfactory. 

The plan has been to give each year a course of ten or 
twelve lectures to the general public at a central place, 
usually the First Presbyterian Church on Broad Street, and 
a course of four lectures in each of the evening schools to 
pupils of the evening schools. The lectures to the general 
public given at the First Presbyterian Church have been 
uniformly well patronized. It has often been impossible to 
-accommodate all those who have sought admission, which 
has always been without ticket. All persons under fifteen 
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years of age have been regularly excluded. The fact that 
any person seeking admission has to be excluded is unfor- 
tunate. ‘The lectures, as a rule, are such as to be of great 
interest and profit to persons under fifteen years of age. It 
would be a good plan—and the cost would certainly not be 
excessive—to give the same course of lectures on different 
evenings in at least two places. If we had suitable school 
auditoriums in different parts of the city it would be a still 
better plan to invite the public to attend the lectures given 
to pupils of the evening schools. In this way we might have 
a dozen lecture centers scattered all over the city. 

With the completion of the new buildings now in process 
of erection, all of which will be equipped with auditoriums, 
we shall have several centers in which to make a trial. 


SUPERVISION. 


In several of my previous reports to the Board I have 
dwelt at some length upon the necessity of adequate super- 
vision as a means of bringing the schools up to a high state 
of efficiency. I have sought to show that this is in line 
with the development and progress, not only of school sys- 
tems, but of every great modern business undertaking of 
every kind. The economic principle of specialization—and 
consequent division of labor—has been applied universally 
to manufactures, trade, transportation, and, in fact, to almost 
every department of human activity. That the schools should 
gain no profit through the application of this greatest of 
modern economic forces would surely be a great misfortune. 

The efficient administration of a great school system is 
certainly of no less importance to the welfare of the com- 
munity than the administration of its banks and insurance 
companies, of its trade and transportation companies. 

To direct the labor and energies of the nearly 50,000 chil- 
dren enrolled in our day schools, of the 8,000 more in our 
summer schools, and of an equal number, also, in our evening 
schools so as to secure the greatest possible output in 
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wisdom, intelligence, virtue, patriotism and productive ca- 
pacity, demands the most effective supervision. 

The best authorities maintain that when a school contains 
more than twenty classes the principal of the school can no 
longer give it the most effective supervision; that his time 
will necessarily be so largely taken up with administrative 
details that he cannot properly oversee the work of the class 
rooms. It is rightly urged, therefore, by many of our prin- 
cipals that they should be given clerks who could attend to 
office details and thereby set them free to perform a more 
useful function—that of visiting their classes and overseeing 
pupils and teachers at their work. Three-fourths of all the 
office work done by a principal could be done just as satis- 
factorily by an assistant working under his direction. Pa- 
rents call at all hours of the day for information concerning 
their children; they should not be detained unnecessarily 
while waiting the return of the principal, who may, perhaps, 
be in another part of the building at the time. Pupils are 
frequently sent to the office by teachers with messages that 
could be just as well attended to by a clerk. The whole 
machinery of the school is hampered when the principal, or 
some one in his stead, is not at hand to attend at once to all 
these minor details of school administration. No doubt 
much time could be saved if principals had fixed hours in 
which to meet parents and to receive teachers and pupils 
upon matters of various kinds. In the smaller schools, 
where the demands upon the principal are not so great, the 
careful ordering of his time between office duties and class 
room visitation would enable him to perform satisfactorily 
both classes of duties; but in schools of more than twenty 
or twenty-five classes, it is my judgment that the interests 
of the school would be best subserved by the appointment 
of an office clerk to relieve the principal from petty ad- 
ministrative details. 

The action of the Board in creating the office of assistant 
superintendent is greatly appreciated. The growth of the 
school system, the increase in its complexity by reason of 
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the many new features and activities that have been added 
in recent years, have made it almost impossible to perform 
the work of administrating the schools efficiently without an 
assistant. The choice of Mr. David B. Corson for the posi- 
tion was most gratifying. His long and successful experience 
as principal of the Elliot Street school, together with his no 
less successful experience as general supervisor, have ren- 
dered him peculiarly qualified to assist the superintendent 
in dealing with the many and intricate problems of school 
administration. 

I desire to commend to your favorable notice, also, the 
admirable work done during the year by each of the general 
and special supervisors and their assistants; also, the faith- 
fulness with which the special teachers have performed the 
work assigned to them. 

The great bulk of effective work will always fall to the lot 
of the principals and teachers of the elementary schools, 
Unlike the administrative officers, the supervising corps and 
the special teachers, the principal of a school and his faculty 
of teachers are engaged in solving the specific problems of 
how to deal with the same pupils day after day, week in and 
week out, throughout the year. They must, therefore, come 
much closer to their pupils, must understand better their 
several needs, and must share in a greater degree the respon- 
sibility for the physical, moral and intellectual development 
of the individual child. I cannot too strongly commend to 
your notice the intelligent, devoted and conscientious man- 
ner.in which the principals and class teachers in the main 
have done their work during the past year. It was a gra- 
cious act on the part of the outgoing Board to make a gen- 
eral increase in the salaries of principals and teachers, and 
by so doing put the seal of approval upon the faithful ser- 
vices rendered. 


CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this report I cannot refrain from thanking 
the Board, its committees and individual members for the 
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uniform and cordial support given to the superintendent’s 
recommendations throughout the year, as well as for the 
many words and acts of personal kindness received at your 
hands. 

To perform satisfactorily the duties of superintendent 
of schools in a city the size of Newark requires con- 
stant thought, study and investigation in order that our 
schools may keep abreast with the best in the country. The 
plans and policies recommended to the Board by the superin- 
tendent must look to the future as well as to the present; 
and in order that they may be carried out justly, impartially 
and successfully the cooperation of the Board at all times is 
absolutely essential. I am grateful for this co-opera- 
tion. 

To the President of the Board, Mr. David A. McIntyre, 
shou'd be attributed in a large measure the successful admin- 
istration of the schools during the past year: He has given 
to the duties of his office an amount of time and attention 
that few other men in active business could afford. 

To the Secretary of the Board, Mr. Robert D. Argue, and 
to my official associates I desire also to extend my apprecia- 
tion and thanks for their cordial cooperation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ADDISON B. POLAND, 
City Superintendent. 
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OBITUARY. 
Mary E. RoMAINE, Elizabeth Avenue School. 


Graduate Newark Normal School, Class of 1875. 
Appointed in Elizabeth Avenue School, October 6, 1875. 
Transferred to’ Miller Street School, June 1, 1881. 
Appointed primary head assistant, September 1, 1884. 
Appointed primary vice principal, September 1, 1888. 
Appointed grammar vice principal, September 1, 1880. 
Transferred to principalship of Elizabeth Avenue School, 
April 1, 1808. : 
Died, August 2, 1905. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education, held Friday, 
August 25, 1905, the following resolutions presented by the 
Committee on Teachers were adopted: 


“It becomes the sad duty of this Committee to report the 
death, on August 2, 1905, of Mary E. Romaine, principal of 
the Elizabeth Avenue School. 


“Miss Romaine entered the service of this Board October 
6, 1875, as assistant in the Elizabeth Avenue School, She 
was transferred to the Miller Street School, June 1, 1881, 
when this school was first opened. She was made head 
assistant in the Miller Street School, September 1, 1884; 
vice principal of the Intermediate Department, September 1, 
1888, and vice principal of the Grammar Department, Sep- 
tember 1, 1889. She was appointed principal of the Eliza- 
beth Avenue School, April 1, 1808. 


“In all positions held by her she showed the same energy, 
enthusiasm and devotion to her chosen profession. She was 
unremitting in industry and tireless in devotion to the in- 
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terests of the children under her charge. She was beloved 
to an unusual degree both by her pupils and by all who came 
within the circle of her life and influence. ‘Therefore, be it 


“RESOLVED, That the Board of Education hereby expresses 
its profound sense of grief at the loss of a devoted and eff- 
cient principal and extends to the bereaved family this ex- 
pression of its sympathy.” 


Orritice H. Huser, Waverly Avenue School. 


Graduate Newark Normal School, Class of 1903. 
Appointed in Waverly Avenue School, September I, 1903. 
Furloughed, September 1, 1904. 

Died, December 10, 1905. 


Car_ F. REHMANN, Drawing School. 


Graduate Polytechnic School of Zurich, Switzerland. 

Served as principal of the Drawing School from the time 
of its organization, October 23, 1882, until the day 
of his death. 


Died, February 17, 1906. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education, held Friday, 
February 23, 1906, the following resolutions presented by 
the Committee on Evening and Drawing Schools were 
adopted : 


“The Committee on Evening and Drawing Schools deeply 
regrets to report the death, on February 17, 1906, of Carl 
F. Rehmann, principal of the Drawing School. Mr. Reh- 
mann was identified with the Drawing School, as its prin- 
cipal, since its establishment in 1882; and it is largely 
through his zeal, energy and personal interest in the work 
of the school that it has been raised to its present high 
standard. In the death of Mr. Rehmann the City of Newark 
has lost a loyal citizen, and this Board the services of a 
faithful and efficient employee; therefore, be it 
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“RESOLVED, That this Board hereby expresses its profound 
sorrow at the death of Mr. Rehmann, and that this memorial 
be entered on the records of this Board and a copy thereof 
forwarded to the bereaved family.” 


Henry J. DOUGHERTY, Eighteenth Avenue School. 


Graduate, Seton Hall College. 

Appointed to principalship of Walnut Street School, Sep- 
tember I, 1884. 

Transferred to principalship of Eighteenth Avenue 
School, September 1, 1888. 

Died, February 22, 1906. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education, held Friday, 
February 23, 1906, the following resolutions presented by the 
Committee on Teachers were adopted: 

“This Committee is again called upon to report the death 
of one of its most highly esteemed and successful principals. 

“Mr. Henry J. Dougherty was suddenly called away from 
his earthly duties after an attack of pneumonia, which re- 
sulted fatally on February 22, 1906. 

“He first entered the service of the Board, September 1, 
1884, as principal of the Walnut Street Schools On Sep- 
tember I, 1888, he was transferred to the Eighteenth Avenue 
School, where he continued to serve as principal until the 
day of his death. 

“Mr. Dougherty was a man of high and scholarly attain- 
ments; one who inspired his teachers and pupils with his 
own enthusiasm and zeal; one who was universally beloved 
by all with whom he came in close daily contact. 

“His death at this time will be felt to be a great personal 
loss by the Board, as well as by a large circle of pupils and 
friends. Therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Board of Education hereby expresses 
its sense of sorrow and regret for the loss of so devoted and 
efficient a member of its teaching and executive corps, and 
extends to the bereaved family this testimonial of its appre- 
ciation and sympathy.” . 
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Dr. A. B. Poland, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—During the year a number of dark classrooms 
have been improved by having additional windows placed in 
them and by having the furniture changed about so the 
light shall come to pupils from the left. These are so few 
compared with the many needing attention in this respect 
that practically little progress has been made. In addition 
to the physical injury done pupils and teachers by poor 
lighting, there is an educational aspect to be considered. A 
teacher complained to me that she could not train her pupils 
to keep a proper position when writing. At the moment the 
children were sitting in a wrong manner with eyes within 
six inches of the paper. She had no explanation to offer as 
a cause except a vague idea that it was due to the perversity 
of human nature. Her attention was called to the fact that 
the light came to the pupils from the back of the room, and 
that they were making an unconscious effort to remove their 
own shadows from the page before them. The character of 
the penmanship in several classrooms of the same building 
was cramped, and in each the desks were incorrectly placed. 
In many of the schools there are rooms having only a south- 
ern exposure, and the classes are in semi-darkness when the 
sun shines, for the shades roll from the top and they must be 
drawn down. The problem of lighting is so important, and 
the annual progress toward its solution so slow, that I ven- 
ture again to comment upon it. 

Newark honors the profession of teaching by paying sal- 
aries more nearly adequate than many other cities and by 
permanent tenure. There is good reason for the demand 
that standards shall be high and that the work of instruc- 
tion shall be well done. There is an implied contract to this 
effect between the city and the teacher. After the agree- 
ment is finally made by the formal “permanent appointment,” 
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it is practically impossible to break it. It seems that the 
system should be more carefully protected. One year is too 
short a time for a conclusive opinion to be formed as to 
the governing power, general fitness and ability of many of 
the persons upon whom judgment is passed. Our young 
teachers are struggling with such odds against them that 
one year is insufficient, and two should elapse before the 
“permanent appointment” is granted. True, it may be de- 
layed, but that always humiliates and disheartens the teacher 
and lessens her chante of final success. The cases where 
the appointment may be recommended at the end of a year 
without some mental reservation are few; there are more 
where the candidate is just on the line and is given the 
benefit of the doubt; and some are clearly below a satisfac- 
tory standard. It would be just to all to extend the period 
of the temporary appointment from one to two years. It 
could be done without change in the salary schedule. _ 
There have been some experiments tried in various sec- 
tions of the city which indicate the desire of the teaching 
force to deal effectively with the pressing and very impor- 
tant matter of securing the best results warranted by the 
expenditure of time, money and energy. The introduction 
of the departmental system of instruction in the higher 
grades in several schools may be so considered. This plan 
seems advantageous when first used, for the children exhibit 
the beneficial results of the class system. After a few years 
the teachers place subjects first and children second. They 
become expert instructors, and the children are overworked. 
I am glad it has been discontinued. Another example is the 
so-called ungraded classes, now happily abolished. The 
wish was confidently expressed that these classes would 
rescue the derelicts in the various grades, but they have 
proved a disappointment. The children placed in them gave 
up all hope, and dull routine and mediocrity worked success- 
fully together for their abolition. The scheme of grading 
all the bright pupils in one room with an able teacher, the 
medium pupils in another with a less gifted teacher, and the 
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dullards in another with the least satisfactory teacher is now 
not so common. Temporarily, this scheme may be success- 
ful, provided the brilliant teacher be given the dullards, but 
this was rarely done. The wiser course of giving every 
teacher a “square deal” by placing pupils of the three kinds 
in the one room seems to me advisable. In this way the 
brighter stimulate the duller, and for convenience of in- 
struction the three groups may still be formed. There are 
indications of another experiment being made. This is to 
permit a teacher to hold her class for a full year instead of 
for one term only. From the viewpoint of the good teacher 
this is an advantage both to herself and to the pupils, but 
not so from the standpoint of the school. If all the teachers 
were good, no objection could hold; but all are not good. 
It is unwise to cause some pupils to stay a full year in 
charge of a less successful teacher so that.some others may 
remain an equal time with a very capable teacher. 

There seems to have been a tendency to keep abnormal 
and undeveloped pupils in the kindergarten. This is unwise, 
for children six years of age should do some work in the 
ordinary branches of study. In our large schools there 
ought to be small classes—say of 25 children—to be known 
as sub-first grades. There could be arranged a special 
course of study, consisting of regulated play, physical and 
manual exercises, and formal work in penmanship and read- 
ing. To relieve the other grades of the really defective some 
provision should be made by the city in the form of a 
special institution. It is due the children, and it would 
relieve the schools of a great handicap. 

It is claimed that children are under such pressure in 
school that they cannot assimilate what is taught, and that 
the burden of instruction is too great because of the limited 
time and the crowded curriculum. There is some truth in 
this, but many children are under such strain and excite- 
ment outside the school because of parties, entertain- 
ments, sociables, clubs, dancing, drawing, elocution and 
music lessons, or perhaps labor of some kind, that they are 
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often unfit to apply themselves. Schools are sometimes 
managed without regard to the fact that the time is limited. 
Every minute ought to be used for instruction and for 
profitable educational occupation. There must be systematic 
work, each subject being given its proper amount of time 
and no more. The teacher who does not give a music lesson 
in a month because she doesn’t feel like it, and, when she 
does, she gives a lesson that lasts all the session, is making a 
serious error. I have never known of such an occurrence 
as the one cited in regard to music, but many cases of the 
thoughtless waste of time have come under my observation. 
Making due allowance for such errors, the time for work 
is too short, especially in the higher grades. In the grammar 
department a great deal of time is consumed by sending the 
children to the manual training and cooking centers. There 
should be more shops and kitchens, so this may be saved. 
The great amount of work hitherto required in the 8th gerade 
has been unreasonable. One year ago the course of study 
was as follows: 
SB. 

Arithmetic, algebra, geography, penmanship, bookkeeping, 
American history, civics, English history, grammar and 
composition, reading, drawing, cooking, manual training, 
spelling, nature study, physiology, physical exercises, music. 


SA. 


Arithmetic, algebra, geography, penmanship, bookkeep- 
ing, American history, civics, English history, grammar and 
composition, reading, drawing, sewing, manual training, 
spelling, nature study, physiology, physical exercises, music. 


Upon my recommendation, algebra, bookkeeping and 
geography were taken out of the 8B, more time being allowed 
for arithmetic, and bookkeeping and geography were omitted 
from the 8a. It is my desire that penmanship as a subject 
should also be dropped. If it cannot be taught satisfactorily 
in seven years there is something wrong which the additional 
burden of teaching it in the 8th grade will not remedy. By. 
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the time children reach this grade good habits should have 
been formed, and only carefulness and watchfulness on the 
part of the teachers should be necessary. If it is to remain 
in the 8th grade, it should be extended into the High School, 
for the same reasons apply with equal force. _ The required 
subject matter in arithmetic and algebra for 8a has 
been consolidated into a new unity, to be called math- 
ematics, and in 8A and 8B the American and English history 
and civics into another called history, and nature study and 
physiology. into another called elementary science. The 
number of programme periods has in this way been reduced 
from sixteen to ten. 


There is a widespread belief that time should be saved for 
the bright children and that eight years is much too long a 
period for the elementary course. There has been throughout 
the country a great deal of fallacious argument in regard 
to the rapid progress of pupils through the grades. No plan 
yet devised has been successful, although many and varied 
experiments have been made. Newark promotes twice a 
year and in the lower primary grades has groups which 
are changed every few weeks. Pupils who are regular in 
attendance and diligent in effort and of normal capability 
have the opportunity for advancement at a reasonable rate, 
but this does not seem to have been sufficient. The sentiment 
for speedy progress has been very influential in our system 
and has caused some evils not to be overlooked. The cus- 
tom technically known as “jumping a grade” is one, and the 
omission of sections of the course of study is another. It is 
my opinion that if the time—eight years—is to be reduced 
it must be done by a process of rational elimination from the 
course of study, or a lengthening of the school year. I 
am opposed to railroading the children through the grades 
without regard to the kind of work they do. It has been my 
purpose to create a strong sentiment in favor of one grade 
for each teacher and to discourage the omission of work. 
The method of omitting whole sections of the course of study 
may be illustrated by the foregoing outline of the 8th grade. 
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Suppose a teacher has in her room both an 8B grade of 20 
pupils and an 84 grade of 16 or more pupils. It is impossible 
to teach the subjects of each separate grade. The plan has 
been for the 8B pupils to omit the work of their grade, except 
in mathematics and history, and to do the work of the 8A 
grade with the other pupils. In taking a course of eight 
years some pupils have this chance to omit work, and it 
amounts, in the whole course, to a year or more.  In- 
stead of doing this, the class should be separated in 
mathematics and history (since the 8a reqtfirement in 
these subjects depends upon the 8B) and be together in all 
the 8B subjects, and the following term in the 8a; for ex- 
ample, the one term they will all take the 8B music. The 84 
pupils will go on to the High School and a new 8p class 
enters the room. All take the 8A music. If the rotation 
were once established, the benefits would be apparent. This 
is not always practicable in other grades. When it is not, 
the only feasible plan is to tolerate a small class in order to 
prevent the omission. Good judgment asserts emphatically 
(notwithstanding the sentiment for shortening the time of 
doing eight years’ work) that the graded school and the 
course of study are really valuable aids in the cause of 
public instruction. A school carefully graded and constantly 
watched and supervised can be taught with more economy 
of effort than one not so well organized. In such a school 
there will be only a few remarkably brilliant pupils who can 
‘jump a grade.” In following this practice we lose sight 
of the truth that education is growth in power and develop- 
ment. Growth and development presuppose nourishment. 
The nourishment upon which education thrives is work 
adapted to the child and an orderly, systematic, articulated 
presentation of the same to him, it being expected that he 
shall use his powers to the full. Anything which interferes 
with this causes our best endeavors to be less successful than 
they otherwise would be. The reform needed will be made 
finally, not only here but throughout the country, by two 
radical changes. It will be seen, sooner or later, that the 
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unfortunate necessity of teaching the capable children and 
the dullards and shirks can most easily be met by lengthen- 
ing the school year and redividing it into shorter terms. 
Summer schools have passed beyond the experimental stage ; 
therefore July could be made a school month, for at least 
one session a day. Instead of dividing the course of study 
into A and B sections, each covering a period of five months, 
there might be A, B and C sections, and the schools could 
be regraded and reclassified at the end of December, March 
and July. This would permit the pupils who had applied 
themselves to their work to move with reasonable celerity ; 
and those who had not, and the less capable, could go over 
the work again several times without retarding others. 
Notwithstanding what I have said in regard to trespass- 
ing on the time that should be given to the work of system- 
atic instruction, I am convinced that most of our teachers are 
working too hard and the pupils too little. The chief aim 
of the pupils is to get through the grades. Emphasis should 
be laid upon the acquisition of good habits, knowledge and 
skill, but our postulates in regard to promotion prevent it, 
and our customs founded thereon create the aim for the 
pupils. We assume that a child will be more benefited by 
going into a class ahead, even though unfit, than by staying 
in the class until he shall exert himself, and apply himself to 
conquer the difficulties of the lower grade before battling 
with those of the higher. We assume that it is educational 
and valuable to promote a pupil on the subjects he can learn 
easily, whereas we should promote him because he has at- 
tained a satisfactory degree of power and knowledge in all 
the fundamental subjects. It is not uncommon to 
find pupils who could be rated 30 or 40 (on a scale of 
100) in arithmetic, 60 in language, 8o in history and geogra- 
phy, and 95 in reading. Such pupils are a detriment to their 
class. If they had been kept where they belonged, and had 
been made to feel the necessity of self-exertion, most of 
them would be more proficient. Many children were re- | 
ported on the “Inquiry Concerning Grading,” issued in Feb- 
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ruary, as deficient. Undoubtedly, this is correct for some, 
but of the number, most are merely slow and undeveloped 
and poorly prepared for their tasks. They should be held in 
their grades rather than be promoted at the end of two 
terms whether they are fitted or not. There should be a dif- 
ferent policy in this matter; the practice of too rapid and 
unwise promotion for the unfit should be stopped; and there 
should be smaller classes in the lower sections of the schools, 
so it may be possible for much individual attention to be 
given pupils who aré naturally slow. Such changes would 
result in more earnest application and in the creation and 
fostering of a more worthy purpose. 

I believe there should be a concerted effort to increase 
the pupils’ sense of obligation by offering as strong incen- 
tives as possible for their encouragement. The chief should 
be, of course, the interest aroused in the subjects of study. 
This has been and always will be the real cause of progress, 
but it is subjective. The children need stimulation by hav- 
ing due and formal acknowledgment made of their worthy 
efforts. The granting of testimonials each term instead of 
once a year will prove helpful. It seems to me the testimo- 
nial would be more powerful in its influence if the require- 
ments were more reasonable. They are now too severe; in 
fact, so much so that only the exceptional pupil receives 
recognition. Success in this important matter will be fur- 
thered by making teaching more and more a means of exert- 
ing personal influence; that is, a more vital and less formal 
relation between instructor and pupil. More teachers ought 
to believe that it is essential to true success to inspire their 
pupils with a love of knowledge and a desire to be competent, 
efficient and worthy. The big municipal school systems tend 
to make the teacher less sympathetic and personal in her 
attitude. They magnify lesson plans and methods and ma- 
chinery of management—the paraphernalia of operation. 
This has a place and must be done, but it should be made a 
means to the great end of truly educating children; that is. 
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of developing their powers and of bringing them to the 
greatest possible degree of efficiency and of self-realization. 

The topics of American, French and English history for 
the 8th grade were arranged early in the year in a series of 
charts, with bibliography, for the purpose of unifying the 
subjects and of using the contemporaneous history of one 
country to explain that of another. Each chart covers a 
distinct historical epoch. The viewpoint and the limitations 
for the study are established by an outline for a short intro- 
ductory talk by the teacher, the subsequent work being a 
filling in of material through the independent effort of the 
pupil. The opportunity is afforded also for the study of 
civics; for instance, the lines of evolution and development 
are from feudalism and monarchism to democracy and con- 
stitutional liberty, the various events marking the change 
being used for the definite purpose of teaching civics. There 
have been no changes so far in the 7th grade plans other 
than the introduction of charts and maps to render the 
events studied clearer and to fix them better in memory. 
The new topics for the 6th grade, forming an easy narrative 
history of the United States, have been well received by the 
teachers and have given satisfaction. I hope this grade in 
all the schools will be together by the end of the present 
term. The work and textbooks hitherto used in the 6A were 
too difficult and those of the 6B too easy, being better adapted 
to the 5th grade. The use of biographical material in the 
5th and 4th grades, the reading of interesting historical 
tales in the 3rd grade, and the telling of stories connected 
with important holidays in Ist and 2nd grades form the 
general plan of a more definite course soon to be ready. It 
is proposed that an effort shall be made to use the subject as 
a means of teaching ethics. For this there is abundant ma- 
terial, and it can be used without adding another subject to 
the curriculum. 

The course in geography has been an unquestioned suc- 
cess, and teachers tell me the pupils seem to have learned 
how to study the subject. The making of geographical note- 
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books takes a great deal of time. I have not discouraged it, 
for the teachers find it very helpful, and are, as a rule, care- 
ful to have the writing and the arrangement alike. creditable. 

The results in arithmetic are far better than those of a 
year ago. All schools in the city are working on the 
schedule, and the improvement everywhere is marked. In 
some schools the skill exhibited in rapid calculation and in 
the fundamental technical work, as well as the intelligent 
explanation of problems and the lively interest, are causes 
for congratulation and encouragement. In the grade meet- 
ings the chief ends to be reached were fully discussed and 
illustrated. These are power to understand and to do; skill, 
accuracy and speed in doing; and good habits of work. The 
examinations were constructed to test whether these pur- 
poses were being achieved. As a surprise, a test in the 
fundamental technical operations was given to all grammar 
grades and to the 4A, 4B and 3A grades. Only the papers 
absolutely correct were considered as possessing any value. 
I have given such a test for two successive terms, and the 
effect has been very satisfactory. The following are samples 
of the tests in formal and in problem work: 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. PR 
ADDITION. 


A12*3 OME Pa LEO Suct 
6.24 + 900.6 + .725 
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SUBTRACTION. 
9,203,085 — 678,289 
21 — .68 3-4 
24 5-8—7 8-9 


MULTIPLICATION. 
23 4-5 X 16 7-10 
8-9 X 27-32 
26.93 X 4.8 
926,745 X 864 


DIvIsIon. 
7,004,509 + 78 
6-7 = 13-6 
I2 3-8 + 24 2-3 (5B omit) 
762 — 762,000 + (5th Yr. omit) 


.762 — 762 

7.62 — .762 

76.2 — 7.62 
PARTITION. 

3-8 of 4.64 1-3 


2.8% of 635 (5th and 6th Yrs. omit) 


For no other grades than those designated : 


4A GRADE 
6,945,732 X 89 
6,832,454 + 97 
4B GRADE 
738,267 X 68 
256,832 + 42 
92,618 = 7 
3A GRADE 
62,876 X 74 


6,082 — 1,984 
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MATHEMATICS. 


GRADE 8A. 
Answer ten, including the, first and the second. 


Any correct solution—algebraic or arithmetical—shall be 
accepted. 
I. MENTAL. 


1. The dimensions of the floor of a class room are 30 
feet by 40 feet, what is the length of the diagonal? 


2. What is the interest on $15 for I yr. 9 mo., at 8%? 

3. What is the square of 3 m* + 4 n??P 

4. The sum of two numbers is 72, the second is 3 times 
the first, what are the numbers? 


5. What number diminished by % and % of itself and 
3 equals 29° 


Il. MENTAL. | 

1. A pound of coffee was sold for 33c., at a gain of 10% ; 
what would have been the gain per cent, if it had been sold 
for 36c. a pound? ie 

2. George walked a miles, rode his bicycle 3 miles, and 
went b miles on the cars. How far did he travel? 


3. If 6x—3=2x-+9, what is the value of x ? 

oe it nA IN Cora A) cao 

5. What will it cost to cover a room 15 feet wide by 24 
feet long with carpet filling a yard wide, at 87'%c. per yard? 


III. Add 3% (m—n) + 2.6 (m+n) + 4% (m—n) — 
0025 (m+n) — % (m—n) — 6¥%, (m+n). 
IV. Divide 1 — x —3x* — x® by I + 2x + x?. 


V. A boy gave &% of his marbles to one companion and % 
of them to another. He then bought % as many as he 
originally had, and had 4 marbles more than he had at first. 
How many did he have at first’ 
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VI. The sum of two numbers is 19. The sum of the second 
number and ten times the first, minus the sum of the first 
and ten times the second, equals 45. What are the numbers? 


VII. A gentleman asked a lady her age. She replied: “7 
years ago I was three times as old as you, but if we live 7 
years longer my age will be twice as great as yours.” What 
were their ages? 


VIII. Two pieces of cloth were purchased at the same 
price per yard, but as they were of different lengths, the one 
cost $5 and the other $6.50. If each had been Io yards 
longer, their lengths would have been as 5 to 6. Required 
the length of each piece. 


IX. Reduce to lower terms: 


x +I ‘ a—b 
x*+e2x+1 a?—2ab- b? 


X. There is a certain number the sum of whose fifth and 
seventh parts exceeds the difference of its seventh and 
fourth parts by 99. What is the number? 


XI. Find the cost of 42 gal. 3 qt. and 1 pt. of oil at 16c. per 
gallon. 


XII. Find the proceeds of a note, dated September 9, 1902, 
the face of which is $124.18, and the time 4 months. It was 
discounted November 18, 1902, at 8%. 


In conclusion I wish to express my unqualified pleasure 
in the work of supervision. In confidential conferences with 
principals and teachers it has been my custom to say with 
entire frankness what I believed ought to be said as a 
result of my visit and study of either classes or of schools 
as units. It has been possible to commend very much that 
I have found, and to give hearty words of appreciation. 
Whenever and wherever it has been advisable to do other- 
wise, criticism and suggestions have been accepted and 
acted upon with the best of good will. The most hearty co- 
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operation exists throughout the system. To you, personally, 
I am indebted for much kindness and consideration, and I 


thank you. 
Respectfully submitted, 


DAVID B. CORSON, 
Assistant Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL AND TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Dr. A. B. PoLanp, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—I herewith submit the report of the Normal 
and Training School for the year ending January 31, 1900. 

During the year two classes have been graduated from 
this school, the February class, numbering twenty-nine stu- 
dents, and the June class, numbering thirty-two students. 

In connection with this graduation of two classes a year 
it may be of interest to note the changes that have taken 
place in the school since the year 1899. 

In the beginning of the year 1898-1899 the Normal School 
occupied small and inadequate quarters on Market Street. 
In the spring of that year the school moved to its present 
location, the old High School building, at the corner of 
Washington and Linden Streets. Here better practice area 
was afforded, but it was still so restricted that proper model 
classes could be maintained only for half a year at a time. 
In the year 1902 the Webster Street school was annexed for 
practice work, and kindergarten practice was also extended 
to the Morton Street school. 

The next step in expansion should be the recognition of 
the work of the school to the extent of providing an ade- 
quate building planned and built on modern lines after the 
model of the best normal schools. This would not only 
give an impetus to the work, but would be something that 
the citizens of Newark would be proud of, as it is their 
daughters that are chiefly trained within its- walls. 

From the period of a student’s entrance into the Normal 
School to the time of her graduation she shows specific de- 
velopment, growth and change in characteristics. Records 
of this are carefully kept, and at the date of graduation a 
ranking list of each student’s work in practice and in the 
theory department is prepared and submitted to the superin- 
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tendent as a just basis for appointment. While it is the 
business of the Normal School thus justly to rate its pupils 
for their work within its walls, it is not nor can it be a 
direct prophecy of what their work will be in the city under 
a new environment. Much depends upon the conditions 
which surround the young and untried teacher. If she is 
placed in a grade suitable to her abilities and temperament, 
and feels at atmosphere of sympathy and encouragement, 
she is much more likely to get on her feet than when the 
reverse is true. And it takes time, as well, to adjust to a 
new environment. Many a student plodding slowly through 
the normal course is proved by the judgment of the city to 
ultimately outdistance her quicker-witted sisters. 

The principal has carefully inspected the records of the 
graduates of the school since the year 1899. A fair number 
of such graduates are already either vice-principals or head 
assistants, or upon the eligible list for such positions. A 
number of the students are now taking examinations and 
attending classes in the New York: schools of pedagogy. 
Few cases at present exist where, after close inspec- 
tion by the supervising corps of this city, and upon the 
judgment of the principal, permanent appointments have 
been withheld from the students. It has also come under 
the principal’s observation to note with pleasure that stu- 
dents severely condemned for weak work during their first 
year in the city, have afterwards proved the wisdom of the 
school in their graduation by doing strong and even work 
the second or third year. Young and immature girls, fond 
of life and all its pleasures, need time to reach the profes- 
sional ideal which the Normal School inculcates, but which 
the city itself must bring into flower. 

According to the records at the City Hall, out of the 
total number of students graduated from the school since 
1899, only two have been dropped.from the city list. This 
record is unquestionably an excellent one, and the reason 
exists in the fact that the school has pursued a fearless policy 
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of recommending many students to leave when after due 
trial their lack of capability has been shown. 

On the question of temporary appointment, the principal 
has recommended that the time for judgment be extended 
from three to five months. To call for a report on any 
teacher’s work after five or six weeks is unjust to the teacher 
and unfair to the principal. A temporary teacher not show- 
ing sufficient growth should be strengthened and helped by 
the proper authorities until the time comes when incapability 
is entirely proved. If supervision means anything, it should 
stand for this sort of work. 

On the question of permanent appointment the laymen 
of the city, and perhaps even the members of the Board of 
Education themselves, scarcely know the nature of the 
gauntlet that the young teacher of the city has to run before 
receiving this recommendation; she must satisfy the require- 
ments of her principal, the assistant superintendent, the 
general supervisor, and be fairly reported on by the super- 
visor of music, the supervisor of drawing, the supervisor of 
manual training, the supervisor of writing, the supervisor 
of sewing and the supervisor of physical training. In short, 
she must show proficiency in many directions of a wide 
range and a large field of culture, and all this within a 
short year. : 

To assist in the preparation for so sweeping a judgnient 
of a student’s ability as has been indicated, the school has 
the close cooperation and sympathy of the supervisors. 
Supervisor Pickwick not only teaches manual training in 
the normal department, but inspects the work of the stu- 
dents in the practice department and gives model lessons 
with the children. Miss Eva Struble, the supervisor of 
drawing, visits the school once a month, in company with 
the instructor of drawing, teaches in the normal department, 
and inspects and teaches in the training department. Miss 
Louise Westwood, supervisor of music, keeps a close super- 
vision on the practice department, and assists the instructor 
of music in the normal department. Mr. Slocum, supervisor 
of writing, personally directs the penmanship of the students 
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in the normal department, and supervises their work in the 
practice department. Miss Carrie Stephens, supervisor of 
sewing, teaches her subject to the seniors in the normal de- 
partment, and looks after the grade work where it is done 
in the school. Mr. Warden, supervisor of physical training, 
takes students of the normal department once a week, and 
also supervises in the practice department. This gives these 
various persons a sufficient judgment of students’ work as 
to enable them to rate them afterwards in the city class room. 


The ordinary normal student graduates from the grammar 
school at the age of fourteen years. Her grasp of grammar, 
arithmetic, geography and history must necessarily be crude 
and immature. High schools do not enlarge these concepts 
along conscious lines of work. Their aim is the college, 
and college preparation supersedes all other lines of activity 
in the ordinary high school. Unless a girl enters the normal 
school thoroughly grounded in subject matter from a mature 
point of view it is a mental impossibility to supplement this 
defect, and give the broad, professional viewpoint demanded 
by the modern normal school in a period of two years. What 
the normal school actually can do is to train the girl in 
resourcefulness and the power to acquire in such a‘way that 
she may supply her own deficiencies in subject matter by 
personal industry. As a matter of fact, the average girl 
graduating from a normal school between the ages of eigh- 
teen and twenty is still an immature and undeveloped mental 
product, with the years of experience which are to mature 
and perfect her, still ahead of her. 

Dean Balliet, of the University of New York, says: “The 
normal schools of the United States are generally ahead in 
teaching devices and means of awakening and stimulating 
interest, but are sadly lacking in the content of subject 
matter and its proper organization along the lines of modern 
teaching processes.” ‘The truth of this statement must serve 
as an exoneration of the present normal graduate, who 
enters the professional career without a mature review of 
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subjects, when we supplement a quotation from Dean Rus- 
sell, of the Teachers’ College at New York City, with regard 
to the modern college graduate as a candidate for the teach- 
ing profession. 

Dean Russell says: “Some day we shall cease to regard 
the college course as a professional training for teachers, 
and then we shall cease to blame college graduates for not 
knowing the subjects they intend to teach.” This forces the 
conclusion that a mind well exercised even by the subject 
of a college course still lacks the personal initiative to under- 
take teaching effectively without the professional training 
and a strong review of essential subjects based upon modern 
methods. 

Adjustment, power, growth—these are, after all, based on 
innate capacities, and come to their proper exercise, not in 
schools of theory, but after hard contact with the world. 

In conclusion, permit me to thank the members of the 
faculty for their zeal and cooperation; the superintendent 
of schools, Dr. A. B. Poland; the assistant superintendent, 
Mr. David B. Corson; the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. David McIntyre; the Board of Education, the 
general supervisors, and the staff of the Free Public Library 
for their helpfulness and interest. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wop PADER OW TEE .S: 
Principal. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Dr. A. B. PoLanp, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—In compliance with your request, I submit 
herewith my report on the High School for the last school 
year. 

Little change has taken place in the course of study 
during the year. The lengthening of the course in French 
has proved popular and meets a need. Students in increas- 
ing numbers are preparing for Stevens Institute, which has 
recently added French as an entrance requirement. Owing 
to the small number of pupils who elect Greek, I have deemed 
it advisable to offer it but once a year. 

A good standard of work has been maintained in the 
various departments of the school. 

The plan of putting the surplus pupils in an annex is a 
great improvement over that of last year. The conditions 
in the Annex are exceedingly favorable for study, and ex- 
cellent work is being done. While the number of pupils 
entering in the fall was not so great as was expected, yet 
it was too large to be accommodated in the main school. It 
is probable that we shall be able to take care of the class 
that enters February 1 in the two buildings. 

We shall welcome the time when a new building will 
largely reduce our numbers. I am more than ever convinced 
that no high school should ever be planned to accommodate 
more than one thousand pupils. This is large enough to’ 
give elasticity to the program and still allow more individual 
attention than is possible in a larger school. I am sure that 
many pupils drop out for lack of the direct personal in- 
fluence which a teacher should have over her pupils, but 
which it is impossible to have in dealing with pupils in 
masses. 

The question of school organizations is oftentimes a per- 
plexing one. It is natural, and therefore to be expected, that 
pupils of kindred tastes and interests should associate with 
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each other. From this, formal organization of a society 
easily follows. If governed by wise counsels no harm to 
the school is likely to come from such an organization, but 
the tendency to indulge in school politics seems irresistible, 
and this leads to results disastrous to school unity and the 
right kind of spirit. A report upon the subject of school 
fraternities was made to the National Educational Associa- 
tion last summer. ‘The investigation covered a wide range 
of schools and was very thorough. The conclusions were 
severely condemnatory of these organizations. It is not an 
uncommon thing to see in the daily papers accounts of the 
doings of these societies which reflect no credit on either 
themselves or their school. The organizations in our school 
are all purely local, and I am glad to say that as yet we 
have experienced none of the evils of the system. I wish 
to put myself on record, however, as opposed to the tolera- 
tion of any school society for social purposes that meets 
in any other place than the homes of its members. 


The High School Congress seems to be fulfilling its mis- 
sion. It gives an excellent opportunity to the pupils to 
improve themselves in the art of public speaking. They 
gain confidence and the ability to meet an issue on the spur 
of the moment, which will prove useful to them in after life. 

I note with pleasure the formation of an orchestra and the 
proposed organization of a Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Club. In- 
creasing interest in the music of the school is responsible 
for this. 


The prominence that athletics occupies in the colleges is 
reflected to a greater or less degree in the secondary schools. 
It is hard to make some pupils see that anything else is of 
any consequence. I am not so sure that in our own school 
we have not put too much emphasis on this feature of school 
life. In my judgment, the chief objections to athletic sports 
as carried on at the present time are that they reach too 
small a number, and the undue prominence given them is apt 
to give the boys and girls distorted views of their relative 
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importance. We are endeavoring to remedy the former evil 
to some extent by introducing Association football, each 
class in the school having a team. But there is only one 
way in which to give the pupils of the High School proper 
physical exercise, and that is by means of a gymnasium. I 
know of no high school in the country, of the size of ours, 
built in recent years, that has not a suitable gymnasium. 
The City of Newark.is not doing its duty by its High School 
pupils in respect to their physical development. A gym- 
nasium should be built. The north end of the High School 
plot is suitable for this purpose, and for a moderate sum 
there could be constructed a gymnasium that would provide 
systematic physical exercise for every pupil. 

To give the girls an opportunity for some systematic exer- 
cise there has been formed a girls’ battalion which drills 
every Thursday in the armory under the direction of Miss 
Patrick. The best evidence that the movement is popular 
is that a very large percentage of the girls of the school 
joined it, membership being voluntary. The aim is not to 
make soldiers of the girls, but to give them an erect car- 
riage, to correct bad habits of walking and to teach them 
self-control and obedience. It is also proposed to give the 
boys an opportunity for military drill. 

I wish to suggest here that the Board of Education should 
procure an athletic field, so that a place might be provided 
for public school games of all kinds. While the Park au- 
thorities are very generous in permitting games to be played 
on the playgrounds, yet there is need for an enclosed field 
where, on some occasions, an admission fee could be charged 
to defray expenses. I believe that the ideal spot for such a 
field is between Orange Street and Sussex Avenue. This 
project may seem a little ambitious at this time, but it is in 
line with what progressive cities are doing. 

I wish to record my cordial approval of the revised salary 
schedule for teachers. It is now possible to offer positive 
inducements to teachers to come to Newark, and we can 
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compete for skillful and experienced teachers with any city 


in the country. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Wit ise Lieen Ni, 


Principal. 
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REPORT OF GENERAL SUPERVISOR. 


Dr. A. B. PoLAnn, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—This is the first year in which I have to 
report to you upon certain assigned subjects of the cur- 
riculum. It is, therefore, a fitting time to consider these 
subjects somewhat in detail, and to review the work so 
far accomplished. 


WRITTEN ENGLISH. 


I believe that there has seldom been in any system of 
schools a more rapid advance in this subject than has 
been made by the schools of Newark during the past four 
years. I lately exhumed a box of compositions collected 
during the spring of 1902 and compared them with work 
recently collected under similar conditions. The result 
was gratifying. 

There are a few teachers whose work has improved 
only slightly, because it was then phenomenally good. 
There are a few individual teachers and one or two 
schools in which improvement has not been great because 
it has been difficult to induce a perception of new stand- 
ards. But my effort has been to make the advance uni- 
form, and it has been reasonably so in most schools. 

I have not had time to make as full tabulations as | 
could wish, but from what I have made I can venture 
to assert that the average child in our grammar grades 
makes less than one-fifth as many errors in spelling, one- 
tenth as many errors in grammar, and one-twentieth as — 
many errors in punctuation and capitalization as were 
made by the average child five years ago. I do not think 
there is so marked a difference as this in the pupils who 
enter the High School, although the High School English 
teachers assure me that the improvement is great. The 
standards of the eighth grades were always, probably, 
comparatively higher than those in the grades below, 
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both because of the more definite responsibility to the 
high schools and because the eighth-grade population illus- 
trates the survival of the fittest. 

Perhaps another method of comparison will better por- 
tray the change that has taken place in written English. 
The compositions now written in schools which would be 
called fair, in the classes of teachers rated fair by their 
principals, are superior in these points of spelling, gram- 
matical correctness and punctuation to those written five 
years ago in schools of first rank in the classes of teachers 
rated excellent. 

And what is true of form is more emphatically true, 
and quite as evident, of content and style. 

I spent, last summer, about twenty hours a week for 
about eight weeks in reading some seventy thousand 
compositions written by our pupils. With a few excep- 
tions these essays were genuine class-room work. I can 
get and have gotten thousands like them from the schools 
this fall. 

As a rule, the pupils write what they themselves think 
about subjects in which they have a real interest and 
definite knowledge. Their style is unaffected, but not 
undignified, and their form is moderately correct. 


Letter Writing. 


In good schools practically all of the pupils above the 
third grade can and do write creditable friendly letters 
and business notes. And even in the second and third 
years many of the children write simple notes in good 
form. 


Reasons for Progress. 


This progress in power to write good English is due 
to the zeal and intelligence with which our teachers have 
applied all the means suggested to them for the better- 
ment of their work. It has not involved heavier labor 
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for the children, but rather greater interest and pleasure 
in the work. It has meant greater labor for the teachers, 
but I have found them ungrudging of any work which’ 
means evident profit to their pupils. 


SPELLING, ° 


Spelling lessons of the old-fashioned kind are learned 
daily in most classes. This especial exercise is frequently 
made an important feature in the home preparation of 
lessons, as almost all parents are competent to see to its 
accomplishment. 

Not all teachers use the best methods in the subject, 
but methods are improving. The deadening effect of 
“practising mistakes’ by copying a word incorrectly 
many times is well-nigh eradicated, and short, rapid drills 
are frequent. 

The most valuable spelling exercise is the written 
paper, whether essay or lesson—the application of the 
drill. There is marked improvement here, but results 
will never be satisfactory until we have more dictionaries 
in the class rooms. I recommend small individual dic- 
tionaries, one for each pupil, in the fifth and upper fourth 
grades, and larger books, say, one for each two pupils, 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, with an un- 
abridged in each grammar grade room for class reference 
and the teacher’s use. Were these supplied, a simple, 
well graded course of study in the use of the dictionary 
should be incorporated in the spelling course. Children 
cannot be made responsible and independent so long as 
the teacher’s dictum is their sole orthographic authority. 
Many classes now have dictionaries purchased by the 
pupils themselves. 


PHONICS. 


The too exclusive use of the “word,’ “sentence,” 
“thought” or “story” method of teaching in the past 
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must, I think, be responsible for the fact that many of 
our fifth and sixth grade children do not know the sound 
values of the letters of the alphabet. Even the’ initial 
consonant is, with some, a matter of mere guesswork. I 
have found boys quite as willing to begin the word follow 
with the letter b or k as with f. And confusion as to the 
vowel values and concluding consonants is even more 
frequent. An elaborate system of diacritical markings 
employed in some schools does something to ameliorate 
this fault, but at the cost of much labor. And some pupils 
are by this means more confused than helped; the guide 
posts make thicker the jungle. 

At present the first grade pupils come up with a pretty 
clear notion of the values of initial consonants, and with 
a knowledge of a number of word groups or “families.” 
Upon this basis the second and third grade teachers are 
building. Teachers of the upper grades are making good 
former defects with what wisdom they may, and are call- 
ing attention, as soon as it seems suitable, to the uniform- 
ities which render possible the formulation of the simpler 
rules for spelling. Yet, still, I get better results when I 
_dictate new combinations in the second and third grades 
than in some of the fourth and fifth grades. 

Some teachers have, in this work, stumbled upon the 
difficulty which always attends too exclusive use of 
phonic analogies. They find that the. spelling of the un- 
phonetic words with which our language abounds is in- 
jured—that children trained to look for phonic elements 
fail to see words as wholes. To obviate this I have urged 
rapid drills in the visualizing and reproducing of short 
lists containing words likely to be required soon in writ- 
ten papers. 


READING. 


As in written English improved correctness of form 
has been a natural accompaniment to increased interest 
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in subject matter, so, I believe, in reading, better utter- 
ance and readier recognition will follow greater interest 
in the'matter read. At present, I confess, there is much 
to be wished for both in the power of our pupils to grasp 
the thought contained in the phrases which they see and 
in their power to express this thought in clear, well punc- 
tuated, oral reading. In a few classes we have exhibi- 
tions of exaggerated elocution; in some classes, and in 
a few whole schools, the reading aloud is clear, well 
articulated, well phrased, and yet unforced in manner. 
But the common fault is a mumbled and slovenly style, 
due to self-consciousness quite as frequently as to in- 
difference on the pupil’s part, and on the part of the 
teacher to a fear lest too much dwelling on manner shall 
destroy interest in matter. 

For, very generally, the teachers feel their responsi- 
bility in regard to the value of good—that is, suitable— 
literature as a means of culture. Suggestions as to what 
to read, what to memorize, and how to get interest and 
insight are eagerly received. 

At my last grade meetings I recommended various 
books, stories and poems as types or samples of what had 
been found best for each grade. Many teachers, of course, 
had not the particular books suggested, but most of them 
have shown wisdom in their selection of substitutes. It 
is true that I sometimes find a class which has read for 
an entire semester nothing but supplementary geogra- 
phies or science books of doubtful literary value, but 
such cases are becoming rare.. Most of our children 
have read during the past five months: (1) imaginative 
tales of lively interest and of esthetic value; (2) realistic 
tales of human interest and of ethical value; (3) poems, 
beautiful in form and noble in sentiment. ‘There has 
been, in the lower grades, much dramatization of stories 
read, and literature has been the basis of much of the 
composition work of the higher grades. 

Two of the pleasantest phases of our use of literature 
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are the home reading and the unsupervised silent reading 
done by the pupils in school. 

Occasionally I see pupils who are waiting for new work 
or who have finished assigned tasks falling into disorder 
or sitting with clasped hands, according to the disci- 
plinary power or ideals of the teacher. But it is quite 
common to see such pupils take from their desks or from 
the traveling case furnished by the Public Library a well- 
thumbed volume of poetry or of choice fiction and be- 
come immersed in its contents. Wisely limited, this habit 
is one of the most profitable that the school can cultivate. 

Home readings are prescribed in some classes and only 
suggested in others. Miss Dodd, of the Public Library, 
tells me that the guidance thus given is evident in the 
use made of the best works of the best authors in the 
children’s room, and especially in the increased consump- 
tion of good poetry. For lack of funds, the Library has 
not been able to meet fully the sudden demand for cer- 
tain standard authors, but this is a matter of certain, if 
slow, adjustment, and the teachers have been patient, 


since they know that funds, and not good will, are the 
lack. 


Methods. 


I have said, so far, little of methods in teaching reading ; 
in fact, | have advocated no one method. I have ob- 
served and tried the several methods which prevail in this 
country, and have even heard certain suggestions of my 
own dubbed my method. I have described, illustrated 
and discussed these modes of work at grade meetings. I 
have then, even as low as the second grade, urged the 
teachers to make sure of the end best attained by the use 
of a special style of literature, and to use then the method 
best suited to attain this end. There are some selections 
well fitted to give an increase in valuable vocabulary. 
Others are full of pithy idioms. Others are so phrased 
that they form excellent opportunity for increase in the 
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power to grasp and render thought wholes. In others, all 
mechanical difficulties should be minimized that the rush 
of the thought may be unimpeded. When a teacher says 
to me, “This is easy, but I chose it so that each child 
might read aloud a great deal’; or, “This is hard, but 
it is interesting, and I chose it so that the children should 
work for what they get,” I feel that it would be unfor- 
tunate were one set method prescribed. The result is, of 
course, that the work varies greatly. I visited lately a 
class where fifteen minutes were spent by the pupils in 
hunting out and enunciating the “hard words” and ten 
minutes in reading the page thus prepared, and, soon 
after, a class which was lifted by the teacher over every 
difficulty, but which read six pages, interrupted occasion- 
ally by sudden bursts of delight from the children. 
Neither of these exercises was a model lesson, but a hint 
in each case served to help the teacher to gain the end 
which she saw and sought. 

In the pupil’s mind, at least, I have urged the teachers 
to make sure that the method shall be a means of getting 
the matter contained in the literature read. 


™ 


CORRELATIONS OF LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 


The use of literature as a basis for composition has 
been meritioned. Very little of this work consists of 
slavish reproductions or of stilted biographies of authors. 
Even the younger children are taught to take some fea- 
ture of a book or story as a subject, and many of the sev- 
enth and eighth grade pupils do this work with ease and 
pleasure. Among the papers which J have seen this 
winter are: “Why Whittier Liked the Barefoot Boy,” 
“Peggotty’s Funny House,” “Why Priscilla Liked John 
Best.” 

The exhibit of compositions which has been referred 
to was well studied by the teachers. It showed, as noth- 
ing else could have done, both our virtues and our faults. 
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Unaffected sincerity of treatment seemed to us our chief 
virtue; a paucity, both of vocabulary and idiom where- 
with to express our impressions and sentiments, seemed 
our chief defect. This lack of the vehicle of expression 
is the more surprising since the schools have been en- 
couraged to buy and read good literature for a number 
of years, and since the present liberal policy of the Public 
Library in cooperating with the schools has steadily in- 
cited our juvenile population to become readers. To my 
mind, the cause of the defect lies in the diffuse manner of 
all reading. Extensive reading is a good thing; something 
should be read intensively. 

The teachers are now making a conscious effort so to 
use the choicest of the literary selections which they 
study that the pupils shall unconsciously gain the power 
not only to appreciate forcible, beautiful and appropriate 
diction, but to use it at need. And they are strivng so to 
provide opportunity that the power to employ good dic- 
tion may be augmented through practice. This is the 
ideal, more or less fully comprehended, and as yet even 
approximately realized by but few teachers. 

The appreciative reception accorded to the recent test 
in literature and composition shows that the efforts along 
this line have been earnest and fruitful. But such results 
do not come in a day. What is done in this direction in 
the fifth grade will bear its best fruit in the eighth. 


GRAM MAR. 


The introduction of a simple treatment of the elements 
of analysis in the fourth and fifth grades has justified it- 
self. Wherever it is kept simple, as directed, both teachers 
and pupils enjoy it. I seldom hear a complaint on this 
subject below the 6A grade, and many teachers tell me 
that it aids materially in language work. 

There is still some teaching in the upper grades of dry 
forms without practical use and with little disciplinary 
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value. Some teachers really believe that it is more im- 
portant for a child to give on demand the “potential mood, 
past perfect tense, third person singular of the verb to 
write” than to know that “I hope it rains tomorrow,” or 
“I should have liked to have been there” is incorrect. 
This is a superstition difficult to eradicate. My work 
along this line has been constructive rather than destruc- 
tive, and many pupils are getting real profit from most 
of the time devoted to grammar. But the eighth grade 
teachers are still teaching the 7A course. A year or two 
will, I hope, see the children so well prepared by the slow 
and sure advance indicated in the course of study that 
we shall be able to give the topical review and compre- 
hensive application laid down for the 8A classes. The 
high school expresses appreciation of the progress already 
made. 


APPLICATIONS OF ENGLISH. 


I find, as is usual, the best English used in papers de- 
nominated Language, and the poorest English employed 
in the service of other subjects. This is partly because 
the children become absorbed in the subject they are 
treating and forget to apply what they have learned. And 
it is partly due to the fact that teachers also become 
so engrossed in the desire to probe their pupils’ 
knowledge to its depths that they ask for an inordinate 
quantity of work to the detriment of its quality. A 
teacher who thinks one page of English ample in a com- 
position will demand three pages of history, geography, 
or science, and will then excuse bad English because of 
the amount demanded. Thus bad standards and bad 
habits are formed. 

One of the most fruitful sources of faulty English, and 
of poor penmanship as well, is the note-book. The em- 
ployment of this often useful article has grown during 
the past two years. In it are kept lists of words, topics 
for study, poems to be memorized, the words of songs, 
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and facts to be remembered. The book is the property 
of the pupil, and hence can hardly be destroyed or seques- 
trated by the teacher, no matter how badly it has been 
written. It is frequently inferior paper, awkward in 
shape or size, and the spaces between the lines are not 
usually uniform with those of the paper used in other 
lessons. Information which should not be memorized in 
words—as the location of places—is often copied into this 
book, or written from dictation, so as to make of the 
note-book a catechism upon the subject treated to be 
memorized in the old literal way, as a preparation for 
the day of the test. Errors in spelling, grammar and pen- 
manship are more frequent than in other written work. 
And these errors are conned overnight, or studied in 
school, until there is little chance of their being forgotten. 
Some teachers avoid all these harmful features, and make 
the notebook an agency for profit alone, at the cost of 
watchful labor on their own part. 


SCIENCE. 


I am aware that in the apportionment of subjects made 
two semesters ago I was assigned the sciences as well as 
language and literature. Because of the changes in the 
courses of geography, history and arithmetic, and the in- 
troduction of a system of physical training, I have, with 
your advice, refrained from burdening the teachers with 
more new subjects. 

Moreover, I have watched, during the past fifteen years, 
attempts to establish nature work or elementary science 
in a number of schools and school systems, and I am con- 
vinced that the more haste in this direction the less speed. 
In the first place, until a community is thoroughly con- 
vinced that the three R’s are well taught in the schools, 
the “practical man” is apt to resent the spending of many 
school hours on what he thinks a fad. In the second 
place,.wise teachers are loth to essay the teaching of 
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what they do not themselves well know, and many of 
our teachers feel that they are ill equipped both in the 
subject matter of elementary science and in the methods 
of teaching it. 

To remove the self-doubt of the teachers I have done 
two things: First, by briefly sketched lessons at grade 
meetings and by hundreds of lessons given in class rooms 
I have striven to familiarize the teachers with the induc- 
tive method as applied to the well-known material of the 
language course. Most of our teachers are thus quite 
well prepared to apply to their teaching of science the 
only method which can rationally be used in this branch. 
Secondly, I have encouraged the use of the observations 
and experiences of nature study as the basis of expression 
in language work. No subject is better adapted to this 
use. . 

The doubts among the so-called practical element in 
the community (those who profess to think the money- 
getting or money-saving power the only practical end of 
education), based on a poor opinion of our reading, writ- 
ing of English and arithmetic, should have been destroyed 
by the rapid advances made during the past few years 
in these “fundamental” subjects. The citizen who may 
grumble along these lines has not been following the 
work of the schools. 

I therefore feel that the time is almost ripe for carry- 
ing out those plans which in our late discussions you 
have suggested or approved for the gradual introduction 
of a well systematized course in nature study. 

As to the need, advantage, value of such a course, it 
would be profitless for me to occupy space here. Those 
who need to be convinced on these points will find the 
educational literature of the last quarter century interest- 
ing. I can add nothing to what has been said. It is my 
province to treat only of the subject as it is distinctively 
applicable to Newark. In any course inaugurated here 
the peculiar needs of our large tenement population and 
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the peculiar advantages to be gained from our varied 
manufacturing industries should be taken into account. 

As I go through our schools and see the boys at their 
whittling or the girls happily sewing, I sometimes pause 
to ask, “Children, what do you like best of all you do 
in school?” and in a majority of cases they answer, “This.” 
The next generation of citizens will regard these subjects 
as fundamental, and will look elsewhere for fads. I be- 
lieve the generation that may pass through our schools 
when a good course in elementary science shall have been 
adopted will add enormously to the value of the city’s 
manufactures by their intelligent appreciation of the 
qualities and uses of the natural products employed, and 
by their mental attitude towards the adaptation of pro- 
cesses to nature’s laws. : 

And as the Public Library is now our great collabora- 
tor in literary work, so, in that day, will the Natural His- 
tory Museum, whose birth is now in process on the fourth 
floor of the Library, be the collaborator of the teachers in 
all science instruction. 


SEAT OCCUPATIONS. 


There is a steady improvement in the character of the 
“seat work,” “busy work” or “occupation work,” as it is 
variously called. The use of the word seat in this connec- 
tion indicates how much is yet to be done. The normal 
school is strong on this point, and the constant stream 
of its graduates entering our teaching corps will aid 
materially in making these occupations integral and 
valuable parts of the work of the schools. 

At present a small number of our second grade teachers 
and some of the third grade are using the sand table 
work, paper folding, drawing and other manual arts, not 
only as aids in geography, but in correlation with the 
literature read or as the basis for written records. Thus 
they are learning by experience that it is not a question 
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of subtracted time, but of added interest to do this work. 
This movement is due largely to the supervisors of geog- 
raphy, art and manual training. 


TESTS: 


The semi-annual tests are a great strain on the nerves 
of both teachers and pupils. Yet they are cherished by 
both the teachers and the more intelligent pupils. I feel 
more fully convinced each semester that their chief dis- 
advantage would be obviated were the practice of send- 
ing percentages to the City Hall to cease. 

In the lower grades many of the schools have, at the 
same time, principal’s tests, which are on the same order 
as the superintendent’s tests in the grammar grades, 
though less formidable. And I find, at this time, that I 
have a tendency to turn my own visits into little examina- 
tions, less in order to see what has been done than that I 
may know in the next term what is the basis for work. 

But I find one danger in the test as applied to the 
primary grades. Young children should not be expected 
to be able to apply all the points which they havé learned 
to any one exercise. They are incapable of the requisite 
concentration. A second grade class that can write 
very well— 


My bird’s wing is broken. 
He goes tlip-Hop. 
His name 1s Tom. 


makes many more errors in. writing the single sentence— 
My bird’s name is Flip Flop. 


because the three points to be remembered and applied 
are massed in the one sentence. This is sometimes for- 
gotten in the tests applied and undue discouragement 
results. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In closing, permit me to thank you and my fellow- 
teachers for such encouragement as has the power to turn 
discouragement into strength for new ‘effort. 


Respectfully, 
EQOUiInE CONNOLLY, 
General Supervisor. 


REPORT OF GENERAL SUPERVISOR. 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES. 


Dr. A. B. PoLann, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—The plan of supervision adopted at the be- 
ginning of my work as the result of an a priori judgment 
seems to me still, in the light of empirical knowledge, the 
plan which admits of greater gain in shorter time, Any 
attempt to do at once the same work in all schools must 
of necessity make progress slow and uncertain, because 
each teacher is then working toward a vague end. ‘That 
some desirable end might, in a measure, be defined for all 
teachers I planned to’concentrate, temporarily, my effort 
in a few schools. The choice of schools to serve as cen- 
ters was, at the outset, almost wholly accidental. Re- 
cently my special work has been confined largely to the 
schools in which the superintendent assigned to me the 
supervision of all primary grades. This scheme of inten- 
sive work as applied to schools was consistently extended 
to the matter of instruction, and my first special work 
was limited to one subject. 

Reading, not as a problem in itself, but as an impor- 
tant part of the larger problem of education, served as a 
means of focusing attention and illustrating principles 
of teaching that are equally applicable to all subjects. 
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The first step in the work outlined was the substitution 
of literature for material which had no value or purpose 
other than that of giving a meager collection of symbols. 
Instead of serving an extended probationary period with 
monotonous primers, pupils fresh from the kindergarten 
mastered the written symbols of classic tales with an 
ease and rapidity which reaffirmed President Schurman’s 
declaration, “Interest is the greatest word in education.” 
To illustrate important features of method in the use 
of literature as the first reading material I made sugges- 
tive outlines for daily work and gave for each teacher at 
frequent intervals lessons in which form was uniformly 
subordinated to thought. In a comparatively short time 
these teachers secured results in reading worthy to serve 
as temporary standards. In their classes the mechanical 
difficulties of reading were in less than a year mastered 
to a degree which enabled the pupils, without undue 
time or pressure, to read for themselves anything that 
one would wisely choose to read to them. Moreover, this 
power was accompanied by good reading habits and an 
intense love of reading. With such work it was possible 
to attract the attention and arouse the interest of that 
large proportion of teachers who look with disfavor upon 
any suggestions of change wherein results are not clearly 
shown to be worth while. 

A general idea of results and method was given to all 
teachers by having classes of children at grade meetings ; 
a more definite idea to the many who made repeated 
visits to the experimental classes; and detailed plans with 
a series of illustrative lessons were given in turn to all 
who wished to try the method. Although the extension 
of this work was to some degree delayed through un- 
avoidable causes, the method has gradually made its way 
into forty-six schools. In a few classes unsatisfactory 
work resulted from conditions which are, perhaps, inevita- 
ble in a large system, but in all of these schools there has 
been a creditable and steadily increasing measure of suc- 
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cess, while in twenty-one schools there is work compara- 
ble to that of any center. 

In every instance, however, the teachers have worked 
at a disadvantage, due to the lack of material most appro- 
priate for the initial work. To meet this difficulty I en- 
deavored to select and arrange more desirable material 
and to have the same tested by representative teachers 
before venturing a wider distribution. With a view to in- 
clude all types of Newark school problems, based upon 
the class of pupil, I placed the material in four English 
schools of widely different localities and four other 
schools that are, respectively, German, Italian, Russian 
and colored. Every teacher who has tested the new ma- 
terial reports that through its use there has been a de- 
cided gain in results, with a corresponding decrease in 
the time and effort required. At present I am arranging 
and testing still other material designed to make a more 
successful appeal to the “feebly gifted” ones. Although 
this work has not yet proceeded far enough to justify 
conclusions there is even now a promise of considerable 
gain. During the coming semester an effort will be made 
to supply as many as possible of the 1B teachers desiring 
it the new material for normal classes; to complete work- 
ing plans for the slower groups, and to secure in all 
classes a greater appreciation of the story as a work of 
art—an appreciation which forbids the possibility of sub- 
stituting a study of words, phrases, definitions, emphasis 
and inflections for the enrichment of spiritual experience. 
To emphasize and clarify this point of view for all 
teachers I have recommended the study of Corson’s 
“Aims of Literary Study.” 

As soon as the experimental work in reading had 
reached an encouraging degree of progress the special 
effort of a few schools was transferred to the development 
of oral and written language. In a much shorter time 
than had been required for the mastery of the reading 
method, several teachers secured results in language that 
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were remarkable for excellence characterized by an evi- 
dent sense of security and freedom. An effort to extend 
this work met with almost universal response and coop- 
eration, and during the last year my time has been largely 
devoted to this subject. Although good work is done in 
many schools, a large number of the first year classes have 
been hampered by an insufficient supply of blackboard 
surface. In many others adequate blackboards have been 
made practically useless by being placed beyond the reach 
of little children. Since the psychology of writing demands 
for young pupils the use of the large muscles, which is 
practicable only in blackboard work, it is most necessary 
that we should have in all first year rooms a generous 
supply of good, well-placed blackboards. The results se- 
cured in classes thus equipped justify the belief that, 
with proper material, all schools can in one year produce 
uniformly good first-year writing. In spelling almost all 
schools have made a decided gain. The effort has 
been to make all formal work, to the child, incidental—to 
correlate the English work so that nothing may, in the 
language of Froebel, “hover in the air.” 
Kindergartens——In the kindergartens there.are many 
evidences of life and growth, toward which not a little 
encouragement and inspiration have been derived from 
the broadly planned and generously given work of the 
Teachers’ College. One of the most gratifying tendencies 
is a closer and more desirable relation between the kinder- 
garten and the first year classes. Not only is the first 
year work growing more Froebelian in spirit and method, 
but in several schools the first year classes daily return, 
to the kindergarten for games, occupations or advanced 
gift work. In the large, overcrowded kindergartens this 
plan cannot, of course, be followed to any great extent, 
but it is hoped that wherever possible the pupils and 
teachers will soon have the pleasure of realizing the 
higher ideal of cooperative creativeness. Some of the 
kindergarten directors have held during the last year a 
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more than usually successful series of mothers’ meetings, 
and others have attempted with their assistants a new 
and thoughtful study of programs. A more general in- 
terest has been aroused in limiting the esthetic work of 
the kindergarten to those units which conform to the 
accepted principles of art—an interest rendered more in- 
tense and more intelligent by a lecture given by Miss 
Snow. An extension of this movement is found in 
the fact that in almost all kindergartens appropriate lit- 
erature has displaced the stories “made up” by doubtful 
authors intent upon the desire to sugarcoat a fact. These 
changes in material and method have produced gratify- 
ing changes in results. In almost every class there are 
pupils who tell stories well; in many classes every child 
has gained this power; and not infrequently it is pos- 
sible to find an extensive tepertoire, given with a joy 
and abandon charming to see. It is expected that this 
work will receive a new inspiration and support from 
the course of lectures soon to be given by Miss Shedlock. 
One of the most significant changes is the growing appre- 
ciation of the importance of the individual. Instead of 
the cheerful execution of ready-made programs, requir- 
ing for their success children of identical tastes and 
equal ability, there has been, in many places, an earnest 
effort to adapt the work to the individual child. The 
difficulty of such an undertaking can be appreciated only 
by one who has endeavored to supply the individual 
needs of twenty-five or thirty tiny children; but one thought- 
ful experiment is enough to convince every thoughtful 
teacher that mass teaching can never be more than partial 
teaching—that the child is still untaught until his in- 
dividual need has been discovered and supplied. As a 
result of more determined, patient effort in this direction 
a large number of the children soon to be promoted from 
the kindergartens are more capable, more self-reliant and 
more creative; and there will be avoided, in consequence, 
much of the educational waste that results from the neces- 
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sity of antagonizing wrong tendencies. 

In conclusion, I beg to add that coexistent with all 
special work on a few subjects there has been a constant 
endeavor to improve to some degree the work in all sub- 
jects; that intensive effort has been applied to English 
for the purpose of unifying this work; that literature, 
reading, phonics, writing, spelling, oral and written com- 
position have been so related and coordinated that each 
strengthens and supports the other; that the advantage 
resulting from such support has gone far toward remov- 
ing the stress from symbols and placing it upon an effort 
to secure in some degree “‘a reconciliation of the ideals of 
thoroughness, definiteness and order summed up in the 
notion of discipline with those of appeal to individual 
capacities and demands summed up in the word interest.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET McCLOSKEY, 


General Supervisor. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING. 
Dr. A. B. PoLann, e 


City Superintendent of Schools. 


DEAR Sir:—In compliance with your request, I herewith 
hand you the report of the manual training department for 
the year ending January 31, 1906. 

The department has grown during the year, making it 
necessary to add a new teacher to our corps of special 
manual training instructors. In part the increase in the 
number of classes has come as a result of the steady natural 
development of the city, and, in part, as a result of the 
annexation of Vailsburgh. 

- At the beginning of the year, when steps were being 
taken to bring the school in the annexed district in line 
with the rest of our schools, it was found that it would 
be necessary to plan special work for the seventh and 
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eighth grade classes of the Vailsburgh school, because it 
had no manual training room of its own, and it was too 
far from any of the seventh and eighth grade centers to 
warrant sending pupils away from the school for their 
manual training lessons. We now have regular work in 
manual training established in the Vailsburgh school for 
all grades from kindergarten to the high school. 

The convention of the Eastern Manual Training Asso- 
ciation, held in Newark, June 30th and July Ist, was a 
matter of much moment to our manual training depart- 
ment. This association, which is composed of the manual 
training workers in the territory east of Chicago, met with 
us on the above dates at the:Free Public Library build- 
ing. The papers and addresses presented at this meet- 
ing voiced the best thought of the day on manual arts 
topics. The Free Public Library building furnished an 
ideal place, not only for the regular meetings of the ses- 
sion, but also for the manual training exhibit which was 
arranged in connection with the convention. The ex- 
hibit was contributed to by all the neighboring towns and 
cities, and was the most complete illustration of the va- 
rious phases of manual arts work that has <ver been 
brought together in this city. 

I am glad we had this opportunity of putting our work 
side by side with the best work done by our neighbors. 
I am ‘confident that we have no need to be ashamed of 
the showing we made. The knowledge gained, the in- 
terest and enthusiasm aroused by the meeting and the 
exhibit, are already bearing fruit, for because of our clari- 
fied vision, we now have a more perfect conception of 
manual training as a factor in modern education. 


DIRECTED WORK. 


Early in the year new outlines of the work in manual 
training were placed in the hands of the teachers of 
primary classes. These outlines contain diagrams of con- 
struction suitable for each grade; they are not to be con- 
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sidered by the teacher as mandatory, but rather as sug- 
gestive of a possible basis on which the constructive 
work of the grade may be built. The given diagrams 
deal with type models or constructions, the underlying 
principles of which may be widely applied as opportunity 
offers. All classes are expected to do some of the type 
models in order to get drill in proper tool manipulation 
and experience in the wise choice and economic use of 
materials. The aim is to make all work on type forms 
contribute to a growing fund of information and experi- 
ence, which may be drawn on in carrying out special 
projects under the guidance of the teacher or in develop- 
ing ideas in construction which are the pupils’ own con- 
ceiving and planning. We have, then, at the present time 
in successful operation an outline of manual training con- 
taining suggestions of the kind of work it is profitable 
to do in each grade from first to eighth inclusive. 


UNDIRECTED WORK. 


Ability to carry on self-directed work is an index of 
power gained by the pupil in doing the regularly planned 
and supervised lessons. We expect to find and.do find 
that the undirected work in any class not alone reflects, 
but is largely dependent on the regular directed lesson. 
One pupil may make a construction that is an exact copy 
of one previously done under direction. Another may 
do something quite similar to a previous lesson, but has 
added to it a thought of his own. A third may simply 
get a suggestion from the regular work, the construction 
containing his own thinking and planning—his own adap- 
tation of knowledge and experience to satisfy new con- 
ditions. A fourth may submit a project, the incentive to 
construct which came from a source quite outside of the 
regular manual training lesson. A good illustration of 
the last type was recently sent to me by a boy in the 
ungraded school. It was a model of a knight in armor. 
This manikin was made of odd pieces of wood jointed 
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together to give proper articulation, with its suit of armor 
made of pieces of tin from discarded tin cans. It was 
a clever piece of work, very complete in all its details, and 
stands for a great amount of thoughtful study. 

In the lower primary classes, especially in the first, the 
undirected constructions in manual training, related as 
they are in so definite a way to the regularly supervised 
lessons, have come to be a valuable factor in the occupa- 
tion work of the grade. By thus using the thought, ma- 
terial and processes of the regular lesson later as an occu- 
pation it makes it possible to have the occupation work in 
kind, if not in degree, just like the directed work. 

In the grammar grades some work that is partially 
supervised by the teacher, but very largely expresses 
the pupil’s own self in conception and general design, is 
done in nearly all our classes. Such work can only re- 
ceive attention from the teacher when an occasional mo- 
ment can be spared from the regular work of the class. 
Our best self-directed work in these grades is done at 
home and is rarely if ever seen by the teacher till it is 
finished and brought to the class for the word of kindly 
criticism or commendation. We are encouraging this in- 
dividual work in every way possible, and with most 
promising results. 


CORRELATED WORK. 

More than ever before we have tried this year to accent 
the relation of manual training to the other school ac- 
tivities. In the primary grades the most interesting and 
successful work has been accomplished by selecting some 
central thought and about it developing lessons in several 
studies. Some of the centers of interest that have been 
selected and that have given rise to correlated work of 
the best kind are: “The Story of the Three Bears,” “The 
Story of Red Ridinghood,” studies of home life, farm 
life, village life, Thanksgiving, zone studies, etc. Be- 
cause of the intense interest aroused in this way the work 
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in language, design and construction has been done better 
than would have been possible without the association 
of ideas. 


In the grammar grades we have laid stress on the inter- 
relation of constructive and decorative design. We have 
aimed to make all our constructions consistently beau- 
tiful, with the result that the articles made structually 
fit the function for which they were planned and at the 
same time have an added grace of proportion, a charm of 
outline or color, that they could not have were not our 
work in construction and design definitely correlated. 

Again, we have made this year in the grammar grades 
models that have a scientific trend, simple devices that 
may be used to illustrate an elementary physical law or 
serve to investigate a natural phenomenon. Among 
problems of such a character may be mentioned a color 
top, weather vane, windmill, sun-dial, compass and 
scales. All these have been made successfully by our 
pupils and have resulted in arousing a great deal of 
enthusiasm. 

In the High School, aside from that in constructive 
and decorative design, the correlated work has been of a 
specific nature and individual in its outworking. Stu- 
dents make in the shops pieces of apparatus to illustrate 
or investigate some phase of science in which they are 
particularly interested. 


HELPING OTHERS. 


Another phase of our manual training work which we 
have made a special effort to emphasize this year is the 
making of simple devices by one class for the pupils of 
another of lower grade. The third and fourth year classes 
have made cardboard disks, to be used by first and second 
year pupils in drawing circles for their various construc- 


tions. They have also made stiff paper mat foundations 


for the first grade occupation work in weaving with 
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strips of paper, and similar cardboard foundations for 
mat weaving with string, raffia, etc. 

The fifth and sixth grade classes have made the com- 
pass and sun-dial so that the grades immediately below 
them might have these devices to aid them in their study 
of time and direction, while to aid the second grade 
classes in the problem of learning to tell time and deter- 
mine the direction of the wind, the seventh and eighth 
grade classes have contributed clock faces and weather 
vanes of their own manufacture. , 

During the month of December all grades made Christ- 
mas tokens for friends at home or contributed toward the 
toys that were made and given to poor children in the 
city. The distribution of the toys thus made was under- 
taken by Mr. McCall and his assistants in the department 
of attendance. The joy that our boys and girls experi- 
enced in making these little gifts was quite as real and 
intense as that of the children who received them. 

The close of the year finds the department in a good, 
healthy, growing condition. Work accomplished in the 
past year has furnished incentive for doing more and 
better as the new year offers opportunity. 

Whatever of success has been achieved during the year 
has been in large measure due to the hearty and faithful 
cooperation of all teachers, both regular and special. 

I therefore desire at this time to express thanks to the 
teachers for their helpfulness. I also wish to thank the 
Board of Education for liberality of treatment and your- 
self for continued confidence. 


Very sincerely, 
ELYPICK WICKS JR; 
Director of Manual Training. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC. 
Dr. A. B. POLAND, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—Since the year when the subject of music 
was first placed in the curriculum, it has been in process 
of development and adjustment from semester to semes- 
ter. The course of study has required many and various 
changes to meet the needs of the teaching, and text-book 
equipment. The teachers of the city are now cooperating 
not only with intelligence, but in many places with great 
skill in the presentation of the subject. The technical 
side of the subject, usually the most difficult to control 
inv a large system, is unusually well in line, and the 
artistic and interpretive side grows yearly. 

The grades are now supplied individually with a music 
reader and one number of the Silver Song Series. But 
still the text-book problem is far from being solved. Our 
children are becoming ready readers, with too little to 
read, and the higher side of the work—song interpreta- 
tion—is sadly hindered in consequence. More song mate- 
rial should be provided for the children. ‘They love to 
sing and are eager for new music. In some places they 
have voluntarily contributed money for the purchase of 
sets of song books. This live and active interest should 
be fed with enough matter of the proper sort to keep the 
work at its present high standard. 

In the first year B. the teaching of technical music is 
still a matter of experiment, as it is in educational circles 
generally over the country. After a sufficient test of the 
analysis and synthesis of scale tones directed toward 
staff reading, the work was found to be too abstract and 
lacking in apperceptive relationships. The present system 
is synthetic and inductive in character, proceeding from 
the rote song to derived intervals, and thence to a gradual 
feeling and discrimination of the eight scale tones and 
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their staff values. The children’s interest and growth has 
already demonstrated its superiority. 

In the grammar grades the independence of sight- 
reading makes the part work comparatively simple. The 
part work interpreted through independent reading, in- 
stead of the old learning by rote, is a distinct feature of 
the work. The boys of the upper grades especially are 
doing fine work. This, I think, is due largely to the in- 
terest awakened by part-singing and individual effort. 
The growth of the pupil’s own ability is always the means 
of sustained interest. 

In a few of the schools superior pianos have been pur- 
chased: instruments of fine tone, quality, and beautiful 
appearance. This has been influential in its way, as a 
further stimulation of the art impulse, expressed in pic- 
tures and beautiful objects. Too much cannot be said in 
commendation of having fine pianos in the schools. 

The effect of school music is being strongly felt out- 
side the regular work of the class room. Beautiful little 
cantatas associate musical feeling with the expressional 
and dramatic influence of music. They form the embryo 
for mature tastes and standards for grand opera. 

Choral societies have been formed by the alumni asso- 
ciations of the various grammar schools. The choirs of 
the city are feeling the stimulus through better sight- 
reading, and I believe there is a growing desire for music 
in the evening schools. There is also a movement on 
foot to imitate New York City in the promulgation of a 
People’s Choral Union for adults who have not had the 
present privileges of school training. 

In a great manufacturing metropolis like Newark, many 
and various are the blessings which come hand in hand 
with this, the oldest of the arts found in the school 
curriculum. 

I am pleased to recognize the great assistance given to 
this subject by the assistant supervisor of music, Miss 
Florence L. Haines, through her loyal and untiring efforts, 
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and her excellent equipment for the work. Both Miss 
Haines and myself are deeply grateful for the hearty and 
willing cooperation of our fellow-teachers. 

In conclusion, permit me to thank you, Dr. Poland, for 
your cordial support of my subject; to thank also the 
assistant superintendent, Mr. David B. Corson, for his 
interest in the welfare of music in the city, and the Board 
of Education for their recognition of the needs of the 
work in the matter of supplies. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LOUISE WES DWOGD: 


Supervisor of Music. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF SEWING. 


Dri A.oB) PowAND, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—Because the teaching force of our summer 
schools is largely drawn from recent normal school grad- 
uates, the experiment of instructing the normal pupils 
in the methods of teaching sewing has been tried this 
semester. J have had but ten lessons with each divisfon 
of seniors, and in those lessons I have aimed to give the 
girls such instruction as may be of profit, whether they 
teach the subject of sewing or some other form of manual 
work. 

There has been very little absence from grade meetings 
this past year, and the effect has shown strongly in the 
work of new teachers. Unsatisfactory work results rarely 
from lack of effort during the lesson period; less rarely 
from lack of ability to teach, but nearly always because 
the teacher, before her lesson, has not carefully consulted 
notes taken at grade meetings or during model lessons, 
or has not herself worked out the lesson to be presented 
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to the class. Unless sewing is well taught, the time de- 
voted to it in school is a sheer waste, as all girls will even- 
tually, when the need arises, be able by themselves to do 
poor work. And there can be no educational value in 
bad teaching of any form of manual training. We have 
given the teachers every opportunity to prepare them- 
selves to do good work. Twice a year I cover the course 
of study at grade meetings for the teachers in every 
grade. In addition my assistant, Miss Donnelly, and I 
hold ourselves in readiness to give all the office instruc- 
tion they may desire. 


During sewing periods I still find cases of idleness on 
the part of quick children who work faster than their 
classmates. I have provided supplementary work for 
every grade for the benefit of these children; work based 
on what the pupil thoroughly understands, so that the 
teacher’s attention need not be taken from the class. In 
the upper grades mimeographed sheets of directions for 
the pupils’ use have been supplied. With the aid of these 
directions the child in advance of her class can indepen- 
dently work out a problem for herself. This supplemen- 
tary work is an advantage to the quick pupil and an in- 
centive to the entire class when skillfully used by the 
teacher. 


I again recommend that sewing be extended to the 
girls of the fourth grades. As a form of manual training 
it is equal in value to the work they now have, and it 
very much exceeds it in value in the light of practical 
needs. The poorest and most backward of our girls drop 
out of school life about the time of leaving the fourth 
grades, and to them a knowledge of sewing is indispensa- 
ble. While the girls of the 8B grade are able to learn 
the use of the machine in the making of a simple garment 
we are hoping that after the extension of the sewing to 
the fourth grades these 8B pupils may be skilled enough 
to make the shirtwaist which was eliminated from the 
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course when the 8A girls took up the subject of cooking. 

The work in the 8B grade, as well as in the evening 
schools, has been greatly facilitated by the generous re- 
sponse of the Board of Education to our need of sewing 
machines. 

This, the third year of our evening industrial high 
schools, has brought the advanced pupils to the dress- 
making classes. Complete grading is now accomplished, 
but, owing to the many sources from which evening 
school pupils are received, the problem to he solved at 
the beginning of each season demands considerable 
thought. We realize that, if the work in these high 
schools is to have proper significance to the pupils and 
to the community, a high standard of grading must be 
maintained. 

The work in the evening schools is much retarded on 
account of lack of proper equipment. The same rooms 
should be permanently used for sewing rooms and espe- 
ially lighted for that purpose. Of all common occupa- 
tions, sewing is the most trying to the eyesight. A life- 
long injury to pupils’ eyes cannot be avoided in some of 
our sewing rooms. 

The pupils should have individual lockers in which 
they may put away large garments in process of making. 
The facilities for taking care of work are so meagre that 
the teachers must waste much time and strength at the 
end of each lesson trying to stow away large supplies in 
a small space. | 

Seats proportionate to the size of the pupils should be 
provided for sewing rooms. Women should not have to 
sew in primary seats and on kindergarten chairs. 

Sewing classes in the evening schools should neces- 
sarily be small, as, on account of irregular attendance 
and inequality in speed, the instruction must be individual 
instruction. An hour and a half divided among twenty 
pupils gives each one a right to four and a half minutes 
of the teacher’s time during the evening. As these pupils 
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provide their own fabrics, the only expense involved is 
for instruction, and it seems good economy to make the 
classes small and give these worthy students the best 
and greatest possible amount of help. 

We are still working on the first steps of the problem 
of providing material for garments. In the elementary 
classes the average weekly earnings are so small that 
after a proportion of them is turned into the family fund 
the saving of enough money to buy goods for a garment 
is a matter of weeks, and often family emergencies make this 
altogether impossible. In the face of this difficulty many girls 
leave school. Although a fund has been generously pro- 
vided by a friend of the cause to meet such conditions, the 
individual cases must be handled with most delicate tact 
on the part of the teacher in order to avoid giving offense 
to the pupil or injuring the recipient by educating her 
willingness to receive. The evening school pupils, with 
small purses and large needs, have no interest in sewing 
upon garments not intended for themselves or we could 
readily solve this problem. Indeed, many of them lose 
sight altogether of the fact that it is our business so to 
teach them as to give them the power to help themselves 
in the future, and they see before them only the hope of 
getting something cheap properly made for their imme- 
diate needs. 

An addition to the evening school work is the opening 
of classes in the Italian school. These people require a 
modification of our regular sewing course, if we would 
meet their tastes and the practice of economy peculiar to 
them. Weeks after two classes had been established, a 
number of adults demanded that they might have the 
advantage of a third class, and have shown their appre- 
ciation by careful attendance. 


Most respectfully submitted. 
COPA oe Vier ex PG BIW cs 


Supervisor of Sewing. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING. 


Dr..A; B.. POLAND, 


City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—During the year 1905 there has been little 
effort to extend the field of endeavor, but emphasis has 
been laid upon practical drill, the necessity of clearer in- 
terpretation, and the use of better methods. The general 
aims have been: 

To develop the power to observe accurately and to ex- 
press freely. 

To develop originality and individuality. 

To foster a love of beauty through an understanding of 
its laws. , 

In the primary department, the chief educational value 
of drawing lies in its function as a new language. The 
grade teacher should so closely correlate it with the other 
work that it becomes a means of expression. Increased 
interest has been shown because of a series of “suggestive 
occupation lessons,” issued by Assistant Superintendent 
David B. Corson, from which is growing closer relations 
between drawing and language, drawing and nature 
study, drawing and design, design and nature. 

In the grammar department there have been assigned 
two new lines of work to aid in the development of a 
knowledge of good “composition.” First, the study of 
nature in exact reproduction, so that familiarity will pre- 
vent students from submitting examples in decoration 
having a mixture of elements, as violet flowers with rose 
leaves, or Dutch scenes with elm trees. Second, in con- 
nection with the study of formal lettering, hackneyed 
ornamentations have been omitted, so that simplicity and 
beauty may be made the chief consideration, and many 
different book covers that satisfy the demand for beauty 
have been designed. The aim has been to preserve the 
right proportion of text and ornament, size and the dis- 
position of type. In many of them there has been a quaint 
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symbolism delightful to note, because of rhythm of line 
and the illustration of the best features in composition. 

In a drawing room in the High School, there hangs a re- 
minder of one class in composition. It is a beautiful carbon, 
24’ x 42/’, of the “Court of Maidens” from Abbey’s “Holy 
Grail.” The same class submitted designs to Mr. John 
Cotton Dana, one of which was selected for the Free Public 
Library Hallock Memorial Book Plate. This was an im- 
portant matter because it exemplified the ultimate purpose of 
drawing, the adaptation to use. This we emphasize in every 
class room, be the lesson one in design, composition, or repre- 
sentation. A complete illustration of the work along all 
lines was afforded by the exhibit held in the High School in 
June, and later in the Free Public Library in connection 
with language from the primary and grammar grades. This 
collection of work formed the basis for the series of grade 
meetings held in the fall. The seed thus sown, gives promise 
of fruitful harvest. 

In connection with the study of English, the interpretation 
of the story in the picture has been attempted. ‘This is very 
good for the primary grades, and, hand in hand with our art 
study, I hope the time will soon arrive for a study of picture 
composition, unity, and harmony in the grammar grades. As 
a first step, it is hoped each teacher will attempt to make his 
or her class room a picture in design, having neatness, harm- 
ony, and unity. To further this, | would make a plea for 
better and more adequate cabinet and bookcase accommoda- 
tion. ‘There is also a great need for art text books in the 
grammar grades, so that there may be more uniformity of 
interpretation. 

At a recent meeting of the Kindergarten Association, Miss 
Bonnie Snow of New York, lectured to the teachers on 
“Occupation Work.” She pictured vividly the bad and ob- 
jectionable in the work, and contrasted it with the good and 
artistic. Her talk was instructive and was much appreciated. 
In addition, an informal talk by Mr. H. B. Froehlich on 
“Composition” and a lecture by Mr. Henry T. Bailey, on 
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“Beauty in Common Things,’ were sources of inspiration 
and suggestion to all who were so fortunate as to hear them. 
The fact that the public is fed daily on inartistic illustrations 
is deplored by lovers of art. To overcome this, it becomes 
the province of the art teacher not only to teach the child 
to do artistic work, but to train him to love the beautiful 
and to recognize beauty. 

My assistant, Miss Chase, and I have throughout the 
year made every effort to encourage creative ability. We 
wish further to illustrate what is necessary and useful 
and to cultivate the expression of emotion. Effort along 
these lines has also been made by the teachers’ evening 
drawing class in charge of Miss Garrabrant. The work 
therein has been quite as worthy and deserving of praise 
as that in the day schools. 

Permit me to express my gratitude for all courtesies to 
the drawing department. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EVAV ES STRUBETS 
Supervisor of Drawing. 


— 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF WRITING. 


Dr. A. B. PoLAnn, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir: Good writing is an important factor in busi- 
ness and social life, hence an essential in the education 
of our boys and girls. 

The ability to write plainly and rapidly is acquired 
through the study of simple letter forms and the practice 
of sensible movement exercises—the two fundamentals 
of intelligent instruction in this difficult and important 
subject. This fact is well understood by our progressive 
teachers who are working energetically and successively 
to that end. Our schools are now better equipped to do 
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satisfactory work in this line than formerly. By having 
both alphabets and figures engraved and printed on card- 
boards and placed above the front board (when practica- 
ble) pupils have constantly before them the correct models 
to work up to. These script letter-cards:' are found to 
be very useful, and serve an excellent purpose, even 
though they may not be quite as ornamental as some 
would desire. By using blank writing books for practice, 
better results in letter formation and space relation are 
secured, and greater freedom in the development of a 
natural hand is obtained. 

Grade meetings are held at the beginning of each 
semester to inform the teachers in the aims and methods 
toward development. To unify the work further, each 
grade is supplied with an outline of the term’s work, with 
all of the lessons carefully graded and mimeographed. 
If the system of slant writing now used, and the method 
of teaching form and movement combined, are allowed 
to remain until thoroughly established, it will strengthen 
and greatly improve the character of the writing, 
throughout the grades. Experience has shown that fre- 
quent changes in the style of writing and the manner 
of teaching it, are discouraging to both the teachers and 
pupils, and fail to bring about the improvement that was 
predicted or desired. 

I have observed that in schools where the best results 
are obtained, pupils are made to understand that all written 
work is a drill in penmanship, and that neatness and 
carefulness are of paramount importance. If too much 
written work is required, it induces carelessness and good 
writing is sacrificed to rapidity—thus the benefit from the 
regular practice work is lessened. I would suggest, 
therefore, that where possible, the amount of written 
work be reduced, so that the same standard of excel- 
lence reached during the writing periods may be sustained 
throughout all the general work. When pupils are ready 
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to enter the grammar department, they are expected to 
have acquired a good writing position and correct letter 
formation. After a further drill of three years to develop 
an easy, natural hand, a formal writing lesson is not 
necessary in the eighth grade, if pupils are then held up 
to a high standard. 

In the Normal and Training School the efforts toward a 
higher standard of efficiency have been well directed. I 
wish to commend the teachers in general for their faithful 
efforts, and the consequent improvement in the work, and 
to thank the Board of Education, the superintendent, 
his assistant and the principals for their ready coopera- 


tion and helpfulness. : 
Very sincerely, 


Cy Wa SslLOCling 
Supervisor. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING: 


Dr. A. B. PoLanp, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir: In response to your notification, I herewith 
submit my second annual report. I may confidently assure 
you that good progress has been made in establishing in the 
elementary schools the schedule of exercises which was 
decided: upon at the beginning of last year, and which 
was soon after incorporated into a graded syllabus and 
placed in the hands of every class room teacher. | 

All who have received the syllabus have conscien- 
tiously applied themselves to the mastery of the tech- 
nique of the exercises, and aided by my personal demon- 
stration in the class room and with the help of grade 
meetings, they have very generally qualified themselves 
to teach the gymnastics of their grades. This has been 
no easy task, with all the various details to be mastered, 
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and with many other special subjects demanding atten- 
tion, and I bring this to your notice in tribute to the zeal 
of those teachers throughout the city who are now doing 
their work faithfully and creditably. 

It is no small army of youthful recruits that now re- 
sponds daily to the commands of Breathe! Face! and 
March! And [I like to believe that these forty thousand 
little men and women will be benefitted in appearance 
and in health by this drill more than grown up soldiers, 
because trained by teachers of superior intelligence. 

Throughout the city, the pupils show greater power of 
attention, less inclination to disorder and quicker, more 
eager response to command than I observed at this time a 
year ago. And I have been assured by many teachers 
that ready response and attention to direction have ex- 
tended to other branches of school work besides physical 
training. J] have been most gratified to have those in 
charge of other special subjects tell me that their work 
was done better after a short period of exercise. 

This is but a natural consequence, brought about by 
the action of large muscle groups starting up a sluggish 
blood and pumping it to the lungs where it becomes 
aerated by fresh air. 

I cannot say that I have noticed any great improve- 
ment in the standing position of our boys and girls out- 
side of the class room. A tendency to stoop and to grow 
round shouldered is one of the most difficult evils to 
overcome. Given average healthy bodies, there are per- 
haps only three ways to work for improvement. The 
first way is the fear of some form of punishment, com- 
pelling the individual to keep his mind always on his 
personal appearance. Such is the military way, and the 
most effective, but clearly impossible in the public school. 

The second, and better way, is to arouse a feeling of 
pride strong enough to overcome all diffidence and self- 
consciousness. It is an unsolved question how to arouse 
the pride of an individnal sufficiently to make him deter- 
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mined to maintain a good position. I have made an 
attempt to do this by appealing to the natural love of 
grace. Aesthetic movements have been taught the pupils 
in most of the grades, and I believe these exercises will 
give them greater ease of motion, more confidence in 
themselves, and will tend to develop the artistic side of 
their natures. 

The third and final way is by sufficient exercise to train 
the individual until he acquires neural bouyancy, and 
complete muscular potse. This too will give him pride 
and confidence in his own powers to battle with the world. 

It is unfortunate in a city with such a numerous Ger- 
man population that the school children should not have 
the advantage of school gymnasiums, and should so 
quickly lose the military bearing which is synonymus 
with the school boy of the Fatherland. But without 
proper equipment and without gymnastic instructors, it 
is impossible to keep up to the German standard. Some 
day we shall see the value of their method and establish 
in each district a public gymnasium and_ playground. 
Many cities are already making a move in this direction. 
Boston has the great Charlesbank Gymnasium; Chicago, 
one of the first to recognise the rights of its younger cit- 
izens, has several gymnastic parks, and New York has, 
within a year, voted eight municipal out-door athletic 
parks for the use of boys and girls. No thinker can fail 
to realize that this means much towards the city child’s 
finer development and the uprooting of his vicious habits 
and rowdy-making amusements. No one can help feel- 
ing that in the pursuit of healthy sports and games, su- 
pervised by trained and enthusiastic teachers, boys will 
give up cigarettes and loafing, because of more interest- 
ing diversions. 

Here in the city, we need a park where the annual 
Public School Athletic Games can be held. There is no 
park within the city limits suitable for this purpose. The 
County has provided several fine parks, but not one of 
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them is sufficiently equipped or properly laid out for an 
athletic meet. What is needed is an enclosed ground 
with a grand stand and bleachers for the spectators, and 
dressing rooms and shower baths for the athletes. I am 
sure that such a field, for the exclusive use for the school 
children, must be provided if we are to continue the ath- 
letic games. I have said that Boston, New York and 
Chicago have taken this matter in hand. It is a natural 
progressive movement necessary for the best develop- 
ment of children in large cities. It provides a much 
needed place for play and practice which now perforce is 
done on the streets with much danger to life and limb and 
to bell cords and window panes. | 
Last year fifteeen hundred boys were trained for their 
annual athletic meet. Running, jumping and chinning 
the bar, they are striving with great enthusiasm to be- 
come athletes. These boys were strengthened physically 
and morally by having this definite purpose for the nat- 
ural exuberance of their spirits, and we should give our 
girls the same opportunity to develop their physical 
prowess. A’ movement along this line has been recently 
started for the girls in New York City. In Newark and 
in greater New York athletics for boys have been ex- 
ceedingly successful. And a better way of encouraging 
boys to develop manhood and of preventing aimless mis- 
chief has not been thought of. The President of the 
Board of Education strikes a keynote in his annual ad- 
dress when he recommends adding open space to the 
school sites, so that the children at all times before and 
after school, and in the summer vacation, can have suita- 
ble playgrounds. It is here that they develop, in com- 
petition with their fellows, the ability to run and jump. 
You need the spring of the dirt beneath your feet to do 
this well. If boys and girls are compelled to run and 
jump on stone flagging, such play becomes a drag on their 
physical development because it is excedingly injurious. 
Upon your recommendation, I have secured an appro- 
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priation from the Board of Education for four hundred 
pairs of dumb-bells and one thousand and fifty light 
wands. These are for those schools where the facilities 
permit of their use. In general this light apparatus will 
be for the benefit of the upper grades, and will supplant 
the free hand work in the syllabus. 

We are very much handicapped for want of any avail- 
able place outside of the class room for our exercises. 
Every new elementary school should have a central room 
set aside as a game room, club room or gymnasium. An 
assembly room is, at best, a poor substitute. It is usually 
at the top of the building, far from the class rooms and 
always full of chairs when most needed. A fully equip- 
ped gymnasium in an elementary school is not now desira- 
ble, but a room such as suggested would be useful for 
many purposes and would be invaluable as a practice 
place for light gymnastics. 

In the grade meetings of this year, I made use of class- 
es from the Burnet Street, State Street and Franklin 
schools to illustrate points, which in no other way could 
be made clear to the teachers who were assembled to 
learn how lessons were to be conducted. In this way 
a practical demonstration was given which could not help 
being of much benefit. 

One thing which I have noticed throughout the city 
is the practice of seating children without regard to any 
regulation of height, so that on standing, a class presents 
a very ragged appearance. There may be some reasons 
for seating pupils in this way, but it is decidedly bad for 
the teaching of gymnastics, as it destroys, both for the 
spectator and for the scholar, all sense of proportion and 
makes a heterogeneous mixture of lines and angles. 

Perhaps the most noticeable fault in the class room 
teaching has been the failure to give personal attention to 
each pupil’s standing posture. The commands have been 
given well and have been obeyed promptly, but whether 
Mary and John stood erect with heads up and heels to- 
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gether has been of lesser importance. I am striving to 
impress upon all that we are not working for artistic ef- 
fects, we are not striving to make a pretty exhibition; we 
are after results which will show in better posture and 
more confident bearing of each individual boy and girl. 

The game element of gymnastics has been illustrated 
at the grade meetings for the first three grades, and type- 
written copies of games suitable for each class have been 
distributed. In many of the schools where the outdoor 
recess is in vogue, not much attention is given to class 
room games. Indeed, I am sorry for this, for as a dis- 
ciplinary agent and as a means of creating a bond of sym- 
pathy between class and teacher, there is nothing that 
can equal the supervised games. ‘The teachers are slow 
to recognize this, and are prejudiced through fear of los- 
ing control of their classes, when all restraint is removed. 
However the disorder is but temporary, and will be quickly 
succeeded by quiet appreciation of the liberty allowed. 

I wish to bring to your attention the necessity for spec- 
ial teachers of physical training. Very shortly we shall 
have several new school buildings in addition to the fifty- 
six or eight now open. Already the field is too large for 
one person to adequately cover. With the inauguration 
of the extra buildings and the addition of more than fifty 
new classrooms, we must have more supervision. I feel 
that to try to supervise personally this additional ground 
would materially lessen the value of the work already 
started. Not more than three hundred class rooms can be 
taken care of where the special teacher visits the classes 
once a month and aids by teaching the lesson. There are 
at present in the elementary schools outside of the Nor- 
mal School and High School, over eight hundred classes 
to be supervised and the new schools will materially in- 
crease this number. ‘Trained teachers are necessary to 
devote their whole time to the supervision of gymnastics. 
It cannot be well done where the attention is necessarily 
divided among other things. 
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Normal School. The physical training of the normal 
school girls has been under my direction during the past year. 
I am endeavoring to teach them gymnastics in a practical 
way for their own benefit in teaching later on. I should 
like to devote more time to this and to the supervision of 
their class room teaching, because at no other time can 
I so well direct and influence their work; but at present it 
is impossible for me to devote more than one hour a 
week, and that hour we take at the Y. M. C. A. gymna- 
sium. Here I am able to give them, besides the exercises 
which they are to use later on in their profession, work 
suitable for their development. It is most desirable for 
this purpose that the gymnastic costume be worn. I 
would recommend that this be made one of the require- 
ments. The girls that enter the Normal School from the 
Newark High School have had gymnasium costumes for 
their work in the latter institution, and I see no reason 
for these being discarded on entering the Normal School. 

The physical training under Miss Augusta Patrick of 
the High School has maintained the high standard of 
efficiency of former years, and has attracted the favorable 
commendation of all visiting critics. A most successful 
innovation has been made this year by Miss Patrick. A 
regiment has been formed of all the girls who desire to 
learn military tactics, and over four hundred young 
women attend the weekly drills at the First Regiment 
Armory. It is an inspiring sight to see the twenty-four 
companies, with their red, white and blue sashes, going 
through the evolutions of the battalion drill. Nothing 
could speak more forcibly in favor of adequate gymna- 
sium quarters for the girls of the High School, than this 
voluntary response to Miss Patrick’s call. My sugges- 
tion last year was for a boy’s brigade; but with this mag- 
nificent organization of girls, I feel content that some 
progress towards awakening a need for physical develop- 
ment has been made. The Board of Education should 
take up the matter of providing the High School with a 
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well equipped gymnasium. Six hundred boys are attend- 
ing this school during a time when youth passes into 
manhood. It is a formation period, and the body as much 
as the mind, needs development. Only sixty or seventy 
of these boys get any training for their muscles and this 
only on their athletic teams. It is notorious that only 
the select few who probably least need it, get this train- 
ing. I speak for six hundred other boys and for five 
hundred girls in the first and second year classes, who 
do not get any corrective or prescribed physical training. 


Very truly, 
RANDALL D. WARDEN, 
Director, Physical Training. 


REPORT OF CHIEF ATTENDANCE OFFICER. 
Dr. A. B. Poland. 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir:—I herewith respectfully submit my report 
of the work of the Attendance Department during the 
year 1905. 

Regular attendance at school can only be secured 
through the combined efforts of three distinct forces, viz; 
the parent, the teacher, and the attendance department. 
It has been the aim of the attendance department during 
this year to work in closer harmony with the teacher 
and parent. Careless and indifferent parents are respon- 
sible for at least ninety per cent of all cases of truancy 
and non attendance. 

The method of the department has been to endeavor 
to convince such parents of the necessity of keeping thetr 
children at school every day rather than to prosecute 
them for violation of the law. Ina few cases of extreme 
indifference and carelessness on the part of parents it 
has been found necessary to prosecute and in every one of 
such cases a conviction has been obtained. ) 
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With the aid of the Department of Labor, at Trenton, 
many children of compulsory school age have been taken 
from work in factories, mills and stores, and returned to 
school. 

A great number of children who attend schools, other 
than public schools, leave school to go to work when they 
are considerably under fourteen years of age. It has been 
the special care of the attendance department to find all 
such children and compel their parents to return them to 
school. 

In the work of gathering up children of school age who 
are found on the streets and about public places during 
schools hours the attendance department has been as- 
sisted by the Police Department. In November of this 
year, the Chief of Police issued an order directing every 
uniformed officer who is on duty during school hours to 
obtain the names and addresses of all children found on 
the street, and immediately report them to the attendance 
department. Over two thousand (2000) such children 
have been placed in school during the year, and have 
been compelled to attend regularly. 


Through the efforts of the Board of Education<and the 
City Superintendent, the Legislature at its last session 
passed an amendment to the Compulsory Education 
Law, which simplifies the work of taking care of chronic 
“half-day” absences. According to one provision of the 
new amendment, every parent is required to cause his 
child to regularly attend day school during all of the days 
and hours that the public schools are in session. 

Another provision of the new amendment defines a day 
school as a school in which “the elementary branches of 
reading, writing, spelling, English grammar and geog- 
raphy are taught by a competent teacher”. 

This provision has been of great service to the atten- 
dance department in its effort to close a number of so- 
called private schools that have been springing up in va- 


4 
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rious parts of the city, especially in the centres of foreign 
population. 5 

Almost all of these schools were established solely as 
an aid to parents who desired to evade the Compulsory 
Education Law. These schools were conducted by illit- 
erate men, many of whom could not speak the English 
language, no record of attendance was kept and children 
were allowed to remain at home at their own pleasure, so 
long as they were enrolled and paid their tuition fee. 

Two hundred and eighteen (218) parents have been 
summoned to the police courts during the year for viola- 
tion of the Compulsory Education Law and for neglect- 
ing their children. 

Formal complaints have been made by the Chief At- 
tendance Officer, against ten (10) parents, and a con- 
viction obtained in every such case. Nine (9) were fined 
amounts ranging from five ($5.00) dollars to twenty- 
five ($25.00) dollars each. Sentence was suspended on 
one (1) on condition that he send his children to school 
each day during the remainder of the period of compul- 
sory attendance. 

Two hundred and nineteen (219) cases of boys and 
girls who were brought before the criminal courts, 
charged with petty crimes or on a complaint of incorrigi- 
bility made by their parents, have been investigated dur- 
ing the year. All of this work has been done in connec- 
tion with the county probation officers and the officials of 
the Newark City Home. Recommendations have been 
made for the disposition of these cases as follows: fifty- 
six (56) boys have been recommended for commitment to 
the Newark City Home; eight (8) boys to the State 
Home for Boys; one (1) boy and one (1) girl for com- 
mitment to the New Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
minded Girls and Boys; eight (8) boys to be placed in 
care of the Childrens’ Aid Society; nine (9) bovs and two 
(2) girls to be placed in care of the Catholic Childrens’ Aid 
Society ; four (4) girls to be placed in the House of the 
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Good Shepherd; six (6) boys to be placed in the Sacred 
Heart Protectory; one (1) boy to be sent to the Berk- 
shire Industrial Farm; one (1) girl to be sent to the 
George Junior Republic; and the remainder to be placed 
on probation or returned to their parents with a warning. 

One hundred and ten (110) boys have been recom- 
mended by principals, to be transferred to the Un- 
graded Schools. Of this number seventy six (76) were 
so transferred; twenty (20) were continued on trial at 
graded schools; four (4) were sent to the City Home; 
four (4) entered private or parochial schools; the re- 
mainder are at this time awaiting investigation. 

Both the Academy Street and the Commerce Street 
Ungraded Schools have accomplished a great amount of 
good work during this year. A large number of boys 
have been returned to graded schools and with but one 
exception have conducted themselves in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. Early last spring, a new class was organ- 
ized in the Commerce Street Ungraded School to re- 
lieve the crowded conditions of both the Academy Street 
and the Commerce Street Ungraded classes. 

There is a pressing need that these ungraded schools 
be removed from their present locations. Pupils are 
transferred to these schools who live in almost every part 
of the city and they are compelled to pass through the 
centre of the city in order to reach them. ‘This obliges 
them to pass the cheap theatres and places of amusement, 
the centre market and many other places which tend to 
attract them and tempt them to remain away from 
school. If these schools were located in different parts of 
the city further away from these evil influences, there is 
no doubt that quicker and more lasting results could be 
obtained. 

Nine hundred and fifteen (915) badges and permits 
have been issued to newsboys from this office since the 
enforcement of the ““Newboys’ Ordinance” was begun. 
The enforcement of this ordinance has been attended with 
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very satisfactory results. Newsboys of school age are 
seldom found on the streets during school hours, and the 
crying, begging type of newsboy, who formerly fre- 
quented the main streets after midnight, is seen only on 
very rare occasions. 

The attendance department has put forward its best 
efforts to strictly enforce this ordinance and it has been 
necessary to arrest a number of boys for violation of it. 
All of the newsboys who were arrested were placed on 
probation in care of the Chief Attendance Officer, except 
three who were repeatedly arrested and finally committed 
to the Newark City Home. 

The attendance officers have continued to visit homes 
of pupils who have left the evening schools during the 
year and they have prevailed on many of them to resume 
their attendance. 

I desire to express my gratitude for the hearty support 
that has been given me by the members of the Board of 
Education, and by the City Superintendent; also for the 
assistance and courtesy extended to me by the Judges of 
the Criminal Courts, the Police Department and_ the 
County Probation Officers. 

A tabulated statement of the work of the attendance 
department accompanies this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES AV MAC GAEL: 
Chief Attendance Officer. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
NUMBER OWNED AND RENTED. 


Fifty-nine school buildings are in use at the present 
time. Of this number fifty-three are owned and six 
rented by the city. In addition to the above, six porta- 
ble buildings are in use. The number not in use is one, 
the old Colored School building situated in the rear of 
the Commerce Street building. 


BenUOlD ACCOMMODATIONS. FORTHE CAST 


HEV Ee VARS: 
any —No. of Buildings— ——_——_——Class Rooms See 
3 Owned. Rented. Permanent. In Courts, In Rented 

&c. Buildings. Total 
IQO1.... 49 4 735 42 18 795 
TOO2 wis. 52 4 747 52 18 817 
$003; .:.)- 52 4 803 48 18 869 
FOC 170% 53 4 886 42 18 946 
1905.... 53 6 886 43 24 953 


SEATING: GCABACLETY: 


Normal Grammar Proper 

and and Kinder- Seating 
Year, High, Primary. garten. Total. Capacity. 
ROOT? 232, Ty 235) 32,7591 44,0288) 139931 5°" 35308 
ROO. Aint 1,804 33,552 4,863 40,219 31,105 
LOOT Tes 1,804 35,861 4,945 42,610 34,050 
BOOS 2. Aaa T.BOA  3O;3LC 2: 14,90704 | 40,109 © 37,510 
1905..... POOP tt 30:27 74 0 53034 > SAO GUL 37532 


The number of class rooms and the seating capacity of 
all the buildings in use are shown in the following table: 
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CLASS ROOMS 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


AND SEATING CAPACITY. 


BUILDINGS. 


Normal and Training 
Normal Department 
Training Department .. 

Webster Street Training .. 

High siete Acra kf 

High School Annex 

Burnet Street 

State Street 

James Street 

Washington Street . 

Goloredii. : 

Morton (Street Ye. cee eters 

William Street Se 

Monmouth Street ........ 

Lawrence Street .... 

Commerce Street 

Chestnut Street 

Lafayette Street ..... 3636 

South Highth Street ..... 

Thirteenth Avenue 

Bruce Street 

Vallsbpureiicu. ier 

Central Avenue 

Warren Street ... 

Wickliffe Street ... 

Summer Avenue .... 

Elliot Street 

Ridge. Crees sp virwe sce vin 

Abington Avenue ........ 

Abington Avenue Annex... 

Summer Place 

Miller Street ...... 

Elizabeth Avenue ..... 

Charltons Street. Fe ries cee 

Peshine Avenue ... 

Prospect Avenue .. 

Park Avenue ..... 

Oliver Street ... 

SouthuStreetiia.itesceee 

Walnut Streety: .. 5... 


eeeeceeceee 


eeecee eeeee 


eerceveceeveee 


eeneee 
eeecoece4eece 


Roseville Avenue .. 
Sussex, Avenue si... ‘ 
South Market Street 
Mambure -PIacers ae. atts 
Hamburg Place Annex . 
Hawkins (Streett.. oesicks cs 
South Tenth Street ...... 
Camden Street ... 
Waverly Avenue ........ 
Fifteenth A venuers.. cs vee 
Hawthorne Avenue ...... 
South Sixteenth Street ... 
New tomeSt treet cen -soee 
Highteenth Avenue 
Livingston Street ..... 
Bergen Street 
Franklin 


eeeerevee 


TP OLEIES May cotehctasc) oie 


CLASS ROOMS. 


e's ous 
» « boo ) ° 
Gg (2° (34/3 loo 
& |seiekie 838) 3 
§ |OSiva/oSisey} o 
F ORMEma bee) € 
© dacled| Slate 
Ay Las ton} gf\s = 
a8 — 
So a | 5 
i tas 11 
10 10 
ey ee ae ae 39 
; 4 
ereeeee 4 eee eoeere 
16 ene BAP cieibils 
Ee ees Pe ee case a oT 
fH Bi Nites see 
O31, RN Peabca a ee 
Sl oy Serhtd Peas 
37 Ques: 39 
eset 4 Bt, 
ON on td a te RU Ps 
dbf ata 9 Bo -tag e ett: 12 
Bim eee Pace 6 6 
20 ee eee “i 
21 + Rptedive as 
2 | 5 25 
ae al 26 
16 16 
16 16 
26 26 
8 8 
Oe RE ReE 6 
16 | 3 RAEN 18 
44° Gry 4 19 
As eee ee Joa8 4 
Bit: aa oe we: 8 
eee eveeee 2 . ee 2 
8 ; 4 8 
a Ea «| Wee he oty Nee muctt fey. 7 
rae! 2) % i 
32 | 2 pas 34 
4 ay sp 4 
oh es ee os 2 
Rey Neca eee a 2 
22 ; Sit & 22 
20 pee 20 
8 eat a 8 
Tle an ae ee 5 20 
20 : 20 
11 ; : 11 
18 : 18 
Pah pee Melee Ba : 21 
ys Na eae 2 
Tite A Re 16 
2 | 5 |. 25 
ORME TY ete Za 28 
te ead LOR 20 
22 | 2 sich eG 
rE Sig gk Rea ON 10 
2 aii, Rar Row 12 
93° | 216021. 2 2% 
eben Mot ais 
$2) ib) dhe a 28 
re ee pe 26 
eae, ie male 1 
~ gg6 | 27124110! 6 | 958 


SEATING CAPACITY. 


Grammar 
| and Primary. 


39,277 


| Kindergarten. 


a 


ee eeeeee 


eeereeee 


eeoeerrees 


5,032 


6 
ca “ f 
3 $4 
5 ae) 
al Ou, 
i ° 
260 224 
440 440 
456 440 
1,540 1,540 
810 680 
474 440 
200 120 
1,121 960 
346 320 
1,853 1,580 
1,302 1,080 
546 480 
QGRilh cements 
934 840 
1,026 880 
1,235 840 
1,362 1,000 
780 680 
800 680 
1,283 1,080 
384 320 
308 278 
884 680 
898 600 
222 200 
410 360 
88 -*. eeee 
416 360 
1,052 920 
280 
1,675 1,400 
159 160 
106 80 
59 70 
1,083 920 
943 880 
360 360 
1,005 840 
958 840 
559 480 
856 760 
1,059 880 
1,220 1,000 
144 120 
831 680 
1,230 800 
1,256 880 
1,003 640 
1,239 960 
501 440 
608 520 
1,734 1,440 
1,326 1,000 
384 eeeeee . 
1,108 920 
1,239 1,040 
1,212 1,120 


*46,311 |*37,532 


* Includes the seating capacity of the Normal and High Schools. 
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TEACHERS. 
Day Evening Summer Play 
Schools Schools Schools Grounds Total 
BSc has se 1,046 190 224 32 1,492 
PRO fete ts eee oie 967 176 195 29 1,307 
1a tag 5: Fol Paap 79 14 29 3 125 


The number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board, their classification and distribution and the in- 
crease for the year ending June 30, 1905, are shown in 
the following table: 


Males Females Total 
Normal and Training School— 


Brereiite) MIEPALtMIEIlY wena s 6's cre dacs a) I 6 iy) 
Ba SCHOOLS Us hee eh, a eee 2s at 33 54 
Grammar and Primary Schools...... 45. 81r 17856 
Pere rp at lens eter: ee iiss Fait a eic es ae Q7 97 
BT Ae eR CHOOISE jamree cates Sue 8 se a 2 
Supervisors and special teachers... II 19 30 

ME Ltn IRAE ate ee clara lhe an 78 968 1,046 

Matin OOA tate ae ae it Ay i aia hw Als. ah 69 898 967 

PRICY OR Se Beaten har aise Hele nyt 9 70 79 


In the following table the teachers are grouped accord- 
ing to their rank: 


Principals: 
Mormnat. ochooly mates. wo... .. ARE eee I 
PRET SOIL OCH ATLA Sm aria ck le ecg a: o'e va ge I 
(ELS Shateebye orolatere) boy s4128 Vor tw 2 Sp eae rare CP 22 
PUMMAIE LC UMPONCHOCIN, eT OE ia fare AN he. poo a on 16 
Pate SCHOO Meio lesitot ty Siets ie skie s 7 
me sit Yi 
Normal and Training Schools: 
PeacHere rie Methods Woe HENS force Save Sees 6 
eModer and ‘critici teachers. sir sei cok 12 E 
— I 


*Three kindergarten directors not included. 
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High School: 


TMeadtassistanta, ATaALeL aye mais ver enon aie 4 
Elead wassistantsy temale, Ween. cue ete 3 
Heads Votjdepartinents, snale ssh. ares 7 
Headsnotiienartnents, temale arc ae 2 
ASSISLATITG RE ITIQIG eric aes She enemy. Cn nya 9 
A:SSIBPRA LS eeTEMale ss ucts Ol ake weet Uae 28 
Tit ee 
Vice-Principals: 
sr amimanw choo ln wen. pape \ekeke ei iu ee 20 
Primary. Schoolyiay.o eite ea mene arctan aren 41 
— OI 
Head Assistants : 
LaLarinrar CH OOl a ure rere cai t te tc erate tat een 
Prrina ty SS eh OOl iain wats a ncne ene eee eee 31 
ears 
First Assistants: 
Seventh ora de sea cry ce see tain nye seas eon Ane 18 
Highth ierade 4 Gaal aie. packed One och eee 30 
Assistants: ‘ 
Primary and \grammar mchoolsty tata 654 
Kindergarten Teachers: 
Directors se aage be ae ahd eae ek oan 47 
WASSIStATIES Sas oh thee Scala serene i nila ga ate 51 
: By: 
Uni ora dedsS choos yin.) dte et hacaide tole ae iene 2 
Supervisors and special teachers: 
Male Pe ie oo atl ied kt cee iat Seam II 
Pemalese Src genriciei Ghar. as ke eee Caen 19 


Total vahune, F905 sui eee ee 1046 


ee Fee Ss See - 
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TERM OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to their total experience in teaching: 


Number who have been teaching I year or less.... 66 " 
Piper: DeLWweelvvallth hLVOdtS oot crt wan ie cael « 199 
Prine tsveuween sean LOW CATs seule wy. Te «chon ashi s 297 
Pimper Verween 10rd FS VeaTS be Goa cc lasie'v ae als’ 174 
Preruipel Vet wreelial sean dO: Varsity © ciainiels wer 94 « 100 
PMriniers DELW elk 2Ola eh CATS weary esas oelae s aye 99 
Pi bereper ween and 40: years. S049 6 Oye otk os 39 
Preibersver ween salt AG VCAars t. . selar sie sou ia ols 62 
MCI UMC LRAQA VCH ESN. cele uses be tala safer ice tacts os calm IO 
Longest time by any one teacher..... 53 years, 6 months. 


Average time of experience of teachers, 11 years, 6 months. 


Of the 1046 regular teachers reported, 62 per cent. have 
been teaching one year or less; 19 per cent., more than 
one and less than five years; 28.4 per cent., between five 
and ten years; 16.7 per cent., between ten and _ fifteen 
years; 9.6 per cent., between fifteen and twenty years; 
9.5 per cent., betwen twenty and twenty-five years, and 
10.6 per cent., over twenty-five years. 

In the following table the teachers of the city are grouped 
according to the length of time they have taught in this 
city: 

Number who have taught in this city one year 


oS ALTISS ay HEAL BO ule Re SRF IRZ Deya incl SPU arte aed Pat I12 
Number between I and 5 years...... rth Poa gh 4 Uap 285 
Mainber between 5 1andalo years 4s... She Oe oh 293 
Nuimber between slOrand) 15 years... o. sk. ee cee 117 
Peudiper Uetween, Ps antde2Otvears die ih ooo ents 74, 
Datmber between 20.ane25 Vears. oss. ea cea a 83 
Piinipersbetweenres andesO VCals ce cera gy /iis wie ve 26 
Number between: 30 and 40 ‘years. ......e.0. 00... 56 
Longest time any one teacher has taught in this 

Un Ve Sa ome MGS GSE Sl Doe et Ane aed sds oaaahs 47 years. 


Beer: LINC, tee ak ML heer Gr aval oad «; o Ft Q years, 4 months. 
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Of the 1046 regular teachers reported, 10.7 per cent. 
have taught one year or less in this city; 27.2 per cent., 
between one and five years; 28 per cent., between five 
and ten years; I1.2 per cent., between ten and fifteen 
years; 7.1 per cent., between fifteen and twenty years; 
7-9 per cent., between twenty and twenty-five years, and 
7-9 per cent., over twenty-five years. 


TEACHERS’ GRADUATION. 


Number of Newark city normal school graduates.. 665 
“= “ N. J.. State normal school. graduates.. SI 
“ “graduates from other normal schools... 143 
vrs collebe’ Stadtiatesit acces oy oe eee 92 
“— “ graduates from kindergarten training 
schools . (not including: Newark); 00 22.23 33 
Number not graduates of a college or professional 
training’ SChooles 1) 4)s5 ease aie ncaa he 51 


Number of day-school teachers in the employ of the 
Board for the last five years: 


Males. Females. Total. 

TOOT MRR cia wa Mee ML rans 65 786 851 

TOO 2 uit situa ayaa Leet ee 66 817 883 

TOOR a siuile WA ice tok vie Mea ee 68 85r™ gI19 

TORT TSS, Che Ae, AE ae 69 898 967 

EGOGaL ailevitths Vy eee ei a eee 78 968 1,046 

ENROLLMENT. 

Males Females. Total. 

DA yapSchoOlsw. ae leanne 23,5006 23,454 46,960 

Evening Schools........ 5,434 2,282 7,716 

SINE o OCLLOGNSe na kta 4,250 4,298 8,548 

Ota LA eee 33,190 30,034 63,224 
Playgrounds— 

(average daily attendance) 1,679 1,616 3,295 

Increasevinsday ‘Schools a eau Seo Ue ae 3,218 

Ube 25S Br atin Os BOO Sitar cena arene ae cre eee 339 

| BALES GUNN SECM OULS asthe care ta ae ge ta ame 2 


Total increase 
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The following tables show the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., in the different day schools: 


" Per cent 
3 1904-1905. *Enroll- Average Average of At- 
3 ment. Enrollment. Attend’ce. tend’ce. 


Soni aileatid) ) raining 
school—normal depart- 


i SOUSA, NS, a eee 139 126 123); 97:1 
RRA ACNOOLY tei. s acd cla ss el510) 6.454 2 2,342: 93.6 
Grammar and Primary 7 ; 
SEI Set ne ee at. 3 te 3750708 S241 AO 220,744. 92.5 
’ MP PCELCALLes S| ci). tek es GOFAL en 312072 So: 
, AST ity SOQ Ot. sof.\eies xe 5.0 184 106 QI 85.4 
PEOIO Ler SCN, Gy wc sise es 222 150 135 86.5 


temeraded schools: 4. 30.).. 48 48 45 93.6 


ae 7 ra - 
ja ‘ 


TGS TH SRE Hehe ie ee a *46,9600 37,729 34,747 92.1 


* Pupils ‘‘ received” from other schools during the year not 
included. 
+ Kindergarten in Industrial School not included. 


+ 
(4 
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668 'SE bP PPT FIT 809 8 60108 686 T rel Tee) arn 
CI $8 Ch 6FT SII O1S's LEP '86 OLL'T bPL GaSe BOGE 
188 °8é ly CPT 901 6LG'S 969 L@ bell eh a CORE 
O9T' SS Sh 9ST 88 9F6'S L19'9@ SIe'T L6 vn 
‘sToOyoIS ‘TOOYDS ‘looyos ‘SudjIVs anes ‘[OOyoS ‘lOOoYyoS 
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086'@h oF 806 191 ¢69'9 LEL'8S PEO'T gal eS art 6081 
619 0F 88 661 99T 8&9'9 88'S L161 GFT cists c BOGL 
‘SpOOyOS ‘lOoypIg ‘TooyoS "SUdIVS eg ‘TooyVS ‘looyos 
AL epeisur vlijsnpu -Jopul eee eel 31 BUIIO “aVaA 
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16 9°86 ¢°98 ¥&8 "88 C'36 9&6 TL6 an oe ean SOS 
“C6 T°S6 §'98 8°L8 68 § 66 9°$6 9°L6 ne 41". 4 1 
cl 6 &6 6°S8 8°88 6 98 T 26 §°&6 8°96 Seat. AGUNG E 
9°06 T°S6 ¥'G8 4°88 T ‘08 §'16 C°66 6&6 ti gioe BOGE 
8°L8 9°06 68 ¢°L8 6°6L 8°88 ‘16 ‘96 ra See VO ey OE 
: : ; ; "‘STOOYOS é ; 
fen [ROS G| Rowe. | woes | ens | Liven Ce OP | ee | ara 
: : ‘ pue iewmUeI4y : 
“HONVONAUDLVY HO \UNHO ddd 
LUL'PS cv cst 16 L96'S | VPL'6S Grs'T S61 eee ene E 
PEP BS GV Vol OOT 0S0 & 8L8'L3 O9T T OST oi ere GE 
669 ‘08 OF col TOL 8006 - S66 96 960 I 681 kth Sls GOEL 
F9L'63 6& LIT v6 60'S 906 $6 OF0 T 6ET ete Ss 
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ATTENDANCE STATISTICS IN DAYS. 
Day SCHOOLS. 
A 1 ll Str 
SCHOOL. ctua Allow- i attendance 2 
: hed Attendance. | ance S278 TRENDS: allowed by Boies 
State. 
Normal and Training. 
ipaeeet Department WIS BOF aah ers ive aC 12,139 +364 
Normal and Training | *252,72814 tees 496 253,22416 +17,21244 
Training Deparment 
Webster Street Training.. 6S onebg Pit oe Boe Oona Spa 
Burnet ‘Street escent <4 119890 | ae. 39714 119'647 9145914 
State Street) i, cc <e ss ‘. ek 1 19,647%6 : 
James Street... Taos | a BBS fees sore 
Washington Street gis; 161 52644 ribs 1,107 18268314 12,257 
: . ve seeecaewnetee tener UL Vit NYP aN wiavuisecsin) MAPeUn« ateke Cetat ater 5, 4 
Willie lsipesten eae tt edad teem Sige 8,986 313.3574 29,930 
Monmouth Street ....... 196.836 ae cone ontten’® 19.993 
Lawrence Street, ........ 9°373 bey, : we "192 
Commerce Street ........ 17 08846 Bee Ss Sa Spates aan 
ee ne ag ome | i) ae | ae | te 
South Eighth Street ..... 197,66414 Oe th 138878 ieaeeatl 14.865 
Thirteenth Avenue ...... 20640364 1,538 207.9414 16,772 
Bruce Street ¥ | "pee a Paar on : : ; 
Sa ranaedelgyd DRA it ny TARA WASH 1,11544 114,59316 1,1114¢ 
Ser PALA ee ee 107,508}4 4 sles. 253 107,761 6,372 
cen rra ate hee gat oe et | ts aces 
ne Tonge: oe uate 45,667 Ade "g24h6 46,49116 4,211 
Miata Athen oe oe 126,10644 | ...... 41216 126,519 8,923816 
AS aaa ue lc | Ee | 
an ae ean ad ents) (Pees po yea | tant caus 
Miller Strect ....-...+.- ABE ITS dc caee 412% 152/524 12839 
Cee ite venue cle Sy ep 40,86444 | ...... 22016 41,085 3,979}6 
oan poe FeCl, S. Sy. Ge vies PABBA AG nat 3,409 267,793 25,657 
Pte rem eur ick. DO BSPAG PS e.ca%s hy (oa Gee eee 20,83214 1,589 
Perk: Avene Gun ek aces Seek BS Te 109 rent 6002 
Oliver Street ea MENS 19705716. Woe. 400 127,45714 12,215 
re ars aiets stobekokode si sis 128, 028.6 aa, Soe 1,244 124,26646 14,66216 
Naina ae gst ee gee Ra 48 660020 I ss eens 305 48,985 4,786 
North Seventh’ Stséet Wf] Jamere™ [i] we ee eae TR 
Roseville Avenue ........ 68,43314 see 255 68,688 710316 
Sussex Avenue .......... 108,660 | ...... 648 104,308%4 9,62416 
South Market Street ..... 134,990 16 1,927 136,933 13,489 
Haycins Bice eer 00% | tie "yo aestg "3039 
OA eS Pepa wei | a ee 
Waverly Avenue ...-.-.-| 155,184 ye oe 1,413 156,597 1043714 
Hawthorne, A enhe oan, "60% | we 3306 “86,001 pabtig 
Sa eae eS) a yf eeeee ’ ’ 
South Sixteenth Street B41 GRE oe 260 34,944 2,852 
Newton Street. 5 2000 oe pte Pi 8 erect 8,22914 282,00414 19,65414 
renee SA Shy a Rebs 214 Sle ee ss ae 2,610 217 427 19,5718 
divingston’ Street ....... (9 SUES NS ene 1,054 72,488 ’ 
Bergen. Street p.5).35 8-6 on 173,525 are 1,483 175,008 12,81714 
Severtth iavenuaw ing aay poor | IL 500" | Tsssosig «| «(100i 
OCVCLILE MBVCUUC cecesescnece sPIOVO —s | wwe . ’ 
Academy Street, Ungraded. eS Ea eee gee 8 120 3,359 236 
Commerce Street, Ungraded 5,45114 rd ehge 72 552414 353 
POtal) vac cio ree care eae 6,641 85814 1,30514%4 56,121% 6,699,28516 570,547 


* Attendance of pupils over school age not included in the above: 


Normal School, 11,384; High School, 950; 


total, 12,334. 


+ Absence of pupils over school age not included in the above’: 


Normal School, 31714; 


High School, 74; 


total, 39116. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Total number of days allowed by State for appropria- 


tion of school funds: 
Day schools 
Evening schools 
Summer schools 


Total 


6) a tp 6 (0. e 1d, 0° '@ 0 ee) 8) 6 16 ©) 0. 6 6 0+ 


@: OO, Bie 10) 0 10 9, Cue, CLP oe Ce 


o OL See whe Le) on ow else b Sen 81004. 8. Bp ewe, e 


oxB, “alle i vey d! ‘eo! 6, x04 ales. ‘a Ne. 10. @, "4. (01) 6, 


On RCE 


6,699,285 4 
108,2601%4 


76,0242 


6,883,570 
6,387,839 


495,731 


AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 


Per. cent: 


of total 

Age. Males. Females. Total. eects 

No. bet. 4 and 5 years of age. 1,094 1,073 2,107 eae 
‘i aan. | 8, 1 2,140 |. 2,060' 4,200. oe 

Fl OB ae ree 4 2,474 2,435 4,909 10.5 
E yhai betta sea: : 2,504 2,505 5,069 10.8 

‘ Re a: am. 2,382 2,453 4,835 10.3 
“s LD aie ep . 2:221" 02,340 4 0OTiRaa 

3 LO. ahi DI : 2,408.» 2,445. 94,053 e000 

= 1S ea E 2,129 2,180 SAD 5 ee 

y HE pam A 2,210 «2,096. 4;300 eo 

ROUSGe RE ieee i 1,866 1,747 3,613 7.7 
ne Ciriani cd % 1,071 O82 2,053 aaa 

Rp se tays senate 456 489 945 2. 

49 nH a San ae te Ki ‘ 220°: 278..\4 504 hee 

t 17 We oy a é TOROS. LO hee ae 6 

¥ 10 we LO 45 SF SOs 2 

‘ 1OP nen « 9 57 66 I 
Number over 20 op 6 84 ore) 2 


bts Sea” AA, os rer ee 23,500 23,454 46,960 100. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER PER CLASS, NOT: INCLUD- 
ING THE KINDERGARTENS. 


Pupils 
No. of Average Average per 
Classes Enrollment Attendance Class 


Normal and Training— 


Training department .... I0 340 314 34 
Wvebsterssireet Lraining 12> -9 Rs 283 35 
SSE Wich cee d or ol Aneel re Iea 16 OII 569 38 
Ud Le tle luke no's ets ec as 9 304 333 40 
BAMIEOUDTTCeL ot cr heise ets 3 92 79 31 
PIS UINE TOMS SLTCE Loe oseiek: aed 853 790 4I 
Pe eIT CCE R70. oac- et AR his ae 5 156 135 31 
RIGGS LTCCI ea 3. es ao oo ae ay 1,575 1,439 43 
PMA ITIP LECEL TS tf. ccs os we 3 124 114 AI 
Monmouth Street :2.. 7 css. Bees 983 898 4I 
izawrerce street ks. 2. foe se I2 452 4I4 38 
Mimnmerce  wireetie.t. eves. I 30 31 36 
PPR SeT WIC LT CCl rs sirercans 19 AAT. 659 37 
Metamerres treet. ty: a cer ae 19 779 713 4I 
pomine Pishth Street. 3.2 23. 26 1,037 969 40 
eieteentn Avenue’.... 0... 25 1,063 9g9o 43 
PEACE R OUT COL ote oo eiyeme o's vs a 5 583 534 39 
ST STE aid aE Sg arias are ee aaa 14 554 525 39 
PerEE NV ELIIIGK< sis%.' oes Sorc 24 QI3 849 38 
RAPPeN treet Cri ass 8 348 325 4A 
DMC MIE Otreeta sei. Sas ots 5 181 1607 36 
Srminer. AVenue 10.8. ce 17, 620 586 36 
Bao streets. UX ees. cones 18 707 662 39 
Beet CeCm ILE CEL eee ec 8 Bite ve 4 149 I4I 37 
moneton Avene (21 0.4... 8 208 275 37 
eeet Pla Ce ae ttn 6 230 217 39 
11 SNS hit © ae a Ee ae 20 791 73.2 40 

: Pelteabeth A Venue? 42.5. tn as = 5 188 172 38 
: Phatiton street. . oS. vie 32 ort 1,172 40 
BesDINeG DA VENUC. hs. vite « 3 102 96 34 
PPO SEBEL AVEIIUIC «1.0515 cue. oP 2 46 43 23 


Pett MAO CTINI Oh soe oe hk cap die ere 2 AAs AI 22 
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Pupiis 


No. of | Average Average per 
Classes. Enrollment Attendance Ctasa 
Oliver S5treel me crane. 17 668 606 39 
SOUthA Steet as reac acca 18 632 564 35 
Wikaiirtie suceeinn Grant neers 7 243 223 35 
Anne Streetaohne acc ott nea 19 SII 759 43 
North seventi-otteetes.-. ar 18 695 643 39 
ROSEVille A Venees.. 1207 eer 9 340 311 38 
SUssex SN ineii Gam in eel ea aan es 14 537 494 38 
mOUthyvarwet Steet pe. 19 704 645 Lv, 
Erambure, “Rlaces nets msec 26 1,086 1,002 42 
Dawkitis street cass saa cae 12 454 A17 38 
South-Lenth Street. 2.2324 I,OII 948 42 
Camdenaott Gein te ae ge 22 946 877 43 
Waverly oA Veneta aos ora 18 783 738 44 
Fifteenth Aventie 2% cues 21 899 815 43 
Hawthorne Avenue ........ 9 A4I 41 2°) eo) 
South Sixteenth Street ..... 9 377 348 42 
NeWLDIOLTCeli Ap atreeee 2 1,386 1,300 43 
Hishtedénth Avene... res: 25 1,089 1,005 44 
Iourine ston Sireegk asi eiae far ae IO 409 373 4I 
Berson atrectswurca toe ees 22 894 836 4 
Pranklin e202 eee o 24 1,054 (eeye) 44 
peventir Aventiert. toa were 18 671 627 37 
Academy Street Ungraded... 1 18 17 18 
Commerce Street Ungraded.. 2 30 28 L5 
LE OUa ES ese creer gs OLD 2532.7 10m 30ae 40 
KINDERGARTENS. 
Average Average 
SCHOOL. Enrollment Enrollment Attendance. 
Normal and Training...... 104 47 4I 
Websters Street: tai) eee ae 100 50 45 
Burnet streets eee eee [21 OI 54 
ntate Sirett.. sont ares 135 55 47 
James: Street 12 eet ee 37 14 12 
Washington Street *....... +98 54 48 
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SCHOOL. Enrollment enrollee 

Was G40 FeV SOIR ete acer arena AO 336 196 
Meri AT CEE Met. 1s kee Oe TOO 44 
AORMIOULM SLrCet.. cee. 277 149 
Commerce Street... 65 os. 132 64 
PemertnutoLieer 14 22 ee 100 = RS 
eta ELLOS LTCC 4 we Nuns fe 139 70 
pouthebiohthsotreet io... 144 ye 
seinbectthe A Veniie <5...) 75-2 192 102 
PMG LT CEL tie chew oni oa 127 68 

Ane Rie CPR ERS go AI 
Bria AVonel 3.7. assy [30 vps 
MVivR lifer rect. .5 ris a. Ror kels 80 
puiner AVENUE... oe. oke. 136 85 
Permit oLreete. saa, on te 129 60 
Pet iT eet. eee ay, 26 
mApington Avenue ~o..0.... 108 61 
rier, lace ee. s ote 82 AI 
Beer oireet 5.55 ts II5 70 
Paattu Avene 2 <i... 83 47 
PPO Li cei. ec ccc he ceils 4O4 239 
Peshine Aventie’ ...6...5 0. 39 15 
BueOr ot PCetys isco sco. s ae 116 59 
GT ULTIGRS gal of eee ar 195 86 
ett Steet so 5 Sak eee. 76 37 

Met Bee Ane ck 149 go 
Potties seventh otreet* 52°... 55133 64 
mpseville Aventies o.. sri... <L16 54 
Sussex Avenue ......... Be ITOOR 54 
South Market Street ...... 133 ao 
faastinire Place. Seo. ane: 146 88 
PIAS: treet <6.) astias oe TIO 56 
Pers tiie CL tlie thet si: ~, «cass I51 89 
|S TEESG Coss NOY 8 Oot ot Re aera 225 125 
Waverly Avenue ......... 158 86 
Biiteenth Avenue .2.....%..--185 97 


Hawthorne Avenue ....... 98 50 
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Average 
Attendance 


176 
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Average Average 
SCHOOL. Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
Nouth wEteenths trent. umes 38 35 
Newtons tt cetea aut tig 325 172 155 
Highteenth Avenue ....... 243 134 116 
Bérven Streator eee 149 70 70 
Brariklinye dace tacrticcjseeiaren 169 86 79 
peventh tA venues ree © aaae. 419 176 163 
A Me) 20 eh 4 Renta bot Mem a 8,068 725 3,279 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


Number of days the schools were actually in 


SCSSION GI QOART OOS oc acte as enecen othe ter ae 191 
Total number of days present, all pupils...... 6,655,425% 
Total number of days absent, all pupils....... 570,938% 
Average number of days present, all pupils... 141 
Average number of days absent, all pupils.... 12 
Number of pupils who have been neither ab- 

sentinor:tardy during yeates. i... suse 540 
Total: ntimber of-cases-of tardiness: <2 5 ...-a. 26,416 
Average number of cases of tardiness per day 

foreach teacher te xo oe eee IAI 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


cal eneery 2 
SCHOOL. rirls 


Boys 
Brat iret: OELLeet a. oki gy ocers 17 ia: 
Wrashine torn otreet. ks. 13 I2 
GE CO tie hare alli ooe IRS BE 
BPODhOTN trees Sic pa. II 17 
MDestitiratreety Me cscis.~. IO 8 
Peat aVeLLe- Street. voi. oe: 9 6 
mouth ichth Street 0... 20 13 
Thirteenth Avenue ...... II 14 
SSS LST Sg a air 14 6 
MentralbAveniie =. 6 ic%si.8 3 8 7 
meatier Avene. 2. .4.5..> 12 IO 
Baie heat. | Sis tse. fay r- 20 IO 
Rte COL nes ork Il 16 
Pe eLOCl .. pisai wen. os os 12 8 
North Seventh Street ..,. 21 18 
Pousnaviarket: Street. 5.2. 6 5 
Prampure; Placé=.3\). Lei: 4 5 
pout ienth Street \. 6.2... 20 I2 
Wewton-otreet *). 2... 4, II 6 
Bishteenth Avenues . .0 ko. °7 13 
ercem otreet o.oo 20 II 
RUE G NE aoe eter ecto 13 17 
Sia eta hS Pyiraag ie trig aeaeeaarar ae 272 2.122% 

GRADUATES, 1905. 
Girls 
UTERUS AT REPOS Re che na iar 273 
(REET Rap re peop aie ara ae ne 2905 
BL ORR etapa Sg seh. Ris 54. 568 
January and June, 1904...... 519 
PIICURASH Tawie ti. cae es 49 


—June, 1905. 
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Girls Boys Total 


IO I2 
ws, 8 
4 or 
9 17 
6 14 
IO 2 
15 28 
13 22 
8 6 
13 II 
22 15 
18 13 
29 IO 
13 6 
20 13 
4 2 
I5 12 
[2 4 
16 9 
12 16 
14 14 
18 12 
295 246 
Boys 
225 
246 
471 
401 
70 


50 
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January June 
Average age of girls 
gradwated bones cere eck I4 yrs. 8 mo. I4 yrs. 7 mo. 
Average age of boys 
Craduated wen. cag ee 14 yrs. 8 mo. 14 yrs. 8 mo. 
General average .... I4 yrs. 8 mo. 14 yrs. 8 mo. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATION COMPARED. 


re : 22 Sie se 
YEAR. Sa os a = oo .F mB cling 
¢ 5 © 2 as Bet gees 
E = 5 5 = or 
ie) Za py a oy = 
TOOLS se eres. 7,084 760 Fou, 535 yh 70.3 
LOO2n ss 7,234 785 10.8 563 rege Ax 
LOG 3300 Haste % 7,938 850 10.7 616 ae 72.4 
TOO $30 8,676 920 10.60 735 8.4 79.8 
OOS eh oe 9,497 1,039 10.9 780 8.2 ri 
NORMAL SCHOOL. Es 
‘hotalenrolimentxe aac: donot a aa en een 158 
Number received from High School, Feb. 1, 1905... 19 
Averagesenrollmentss. 540 nu Nol ee 126 
Average attendance tac: . cage hae aniris oe ee 123 


Number of graduates, 1905: 


January— 
Generalyecourseues ators eraser 29 
June— 
(reneralcOurse Ya nats. Gree a ees 25 
Kindergarten and first-year course........ 7 
TiO Pals Aes Soe Rie Pe te knee peck oe RN ee — 


Total number of graduates since the organiza- 
tion’ ofethesschool: 2s wera Cee cee 1,001 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES: 


JANUARY, 1905. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Emily G. Atterbury, 
Helen Bendet, 
Grace E. Bruen, 
Lillian Clarke, 
Florence A. Cole, 
Edna Louise Condit, 
Angela Duffy, 
Tillie M. Hemmer, 
Agnes V. Herbert, 
Jessie M. Kilpatrick, 
Blanche Kinsey, 


Emma A. Knickmeyer, 


Annie M. Landes, 
Eleanor A. Littell, 


Florence Matthews, 
Lucille C. Murray, 
Helen Paula Nolan, 
Elizabeth Patrick, 
Jeannette Pullin, 
May R. Rink, 
Jennie A. Schwartz, 
Edith Sheridan, 
Elizabeth Sonn, 
Sophia Spann, 
Adela E. Vanderpool, 


Antoinette Van Duyne, 


Charlotte A. Vogel, 
Bess O. Winans, 


Louise Zimmerman. 


- 


JUNE, roos. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Grace Backus, 
Marion Ball, 
Mathilda G. Berger, 
Mirinie H. Bohl, 
Amelia A. Charles, 
Sara Lowrie Cronce, 


Daisy Estella Demarest, 


Clara Dietz, 


Effie Seymour Durand, 


Elizabeth Edwards, 
Estelle A. Hayes, 
Madelene E. Heath, 


Jessie M. 


Rose Kussy, 

Emma Lehlbach, 
Maud McVey, 
Florence M. Miller, 
Grace E. Miller, 
Nellie M. Peach, 

H. Elsie Pierson, 
Grace C. Reynolds, 
T. Christine Rudolph, 
Caroline F. Schaller, 
Katherine Shea, 

Ida M. Stiles, 
Wright. 


240 
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KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST YEAR COURSE. 


Aimee A. Butler, Bessie Floyd Perkins, 
Helen Larter Fredericks, | Marian Morton Price, 
Irene E. J. Nenninger, Marie Louise Raquet, 


Lillian eve oelez: 


HIGH. SCHOOL. 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each grade of the High School during the past 
year: . 


Percent. 
of total 
enroll- In- De- 
Grade Males. Females. Total. ment. crease. crease 
ICTILOT tee Me pues 37 So tae 6.3. fas ee 
AUNIDL roisapre-e eta eo 98 LOR eG yes a 500s 
second Year cy, thOO = 182° 1k 390/510 ea ee 
Pirst'Y 63th oe, 5 oe Aten 2G Leen ree 

Dotals: 70. 4.)1878 41,0402 < 1,924, 5 100. aia Ohmeanees 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
JANUARY, 1905. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


. Helen Louise Aiguier, Alice D. Olds, 
Elizabeth D. Conklin, Anna Elsie Post, 
Mildred Freeman, Otto J. Seibert, 
Louise H. Ginger, Helen Baldwin Shaw, 
Florence A. Hague, Joseph Steiner, 

Meta Knox Hannay, Helen S. Underwood, 
Emma C. Howell, Olive Van Ness, 
Elizabeth Lunn, L. Jennette Wilson, 
Selma March, Sarah Yablonsky, | 


Alberta F. Matthews. 


. 
} 
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GENERAL COURSE. 


J. Alfred Amerman, 
Esther Berger, 

Jean M. Carter, 
Mildred M. Conner, 
William H. Cowell, 
Martin Louis Degavre, 
Edward R. Dunning, 
Eva S. Gorman, 
Mabel F. Garrabrant, 
George E. Hagemann, 


Emily O. Hainski, 


E. May Hill, 


ENGLISH 


William C. Barkhorn, 
Robert F. Carmichael, 


Caroline F. Houghton, 
Mabel A. Howell, 
Helen L. R. Kenny, 
Marie A. Peiffer, 
Gladys T. Pomeroy, 
Georgiana Reynolds, 
Elmer Stanley Terhune, 
Adeline TI. Thurber, 
Helena Tonkin, 
Charlotte Walz, 


> Norma:‘BoW ard, 


Nella F..Weishaupt. 


COURSE. 
Elliott B. Holton, 
Hariette E. Woodhull. 


MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 


Arthur Florence Thompson. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Har <-asn, 


perma. H: E. Briedrich, 


Samuel Hemmendinger, 
Minnie L. Knickmeyer, 
Florence A. Logel, 


Branko: Platts; 

Elma Roeber, 

Anna Snook, 

Louis Stoecker, 
Gustav B. Whitehead, 


Charles Mumford. 


JUNE, 


1905. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Florence A. Benfield, 
Herbert Cawley, 
Gertrude H. Corbett, 
Katharine Edmunds, 
Peter Filippone, 
Ruth Noya Fried, 


Thomas A. Lynn, 

Ruth V. Matter, 

Hesser Gilford McBride, 
Bessie Louise McClellan, 
Emma J. Merkel, 


“Annie Okin, 
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COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE (Continued). 


Alice Osborn, Lavinia Sharwell, 
Grace Helen Ottolengui, Leonora Smith, 
Georgianna Perry, Gerald E. Terwilliger, 
Eloise B. Phillips, W. Harold Treene, 
Isidor Rettig, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
Sidney Rubinow, Harry Weinberg. 


Elsie H. Ottmiuller. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Florence J. Althen, Caraline S. Lackey, 
Jeannette Bunnell Baldwin, Charles Ritchie Logan, 
Leslie Baldwin, Matilda A. Meyer, 
Henry Pardee Bedford, Jessie Eleanor Moore, 
Kathryn C. Buhl, Julia Moore, 

F. Eugene Canon, Edith Edna Phillips, 
James Cole, Marjorie S. Remer, 

Ruth Caroline Dimmick, Edythe Thorpe Schaefer, 
Lillian May Doremus, Flora Jenny Stein, 

Mary Frances Farley, Charlotta Elizabeth Storch, 
Estella Rose Gordon, Bessie May Teare, 
Geraldine Haines, W. Herbert Tennyson, 
Irene Mercedes Herbert, Grace C. Voorhees, 
Lavinia Marie Judge, Theresa Waterfield. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
Mabel Hall Rowe. 


MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 


Albert H. Freygang, William G. Hoffman. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

Helen A. Ahrens, Henry B. Koester, 

Jennie R. Block, Henry Lichtman, 

John William Busch, Andrew Frank Raybert, 

Nellie M. Butler, Bertha Seideman, 

Peter Duguid, Amy Elizabeth Simmonds, 

Carl Egner, Jessie Grace Summers, 


John J. Joyce, Louis Weil. 
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Summary of graduates from the various courses: 


January. June. Males. Females. Total. 

DOuere Lrepata(Oly« WOUurset. yh MOn 225 cui TT wy 23 ad 
Pete ishl AOU tse <7 AN os tee ass one 4 I 2 2 5 
PPeNCrAL COULSON ok See « PACES Bon sL aor AC Sehr e 
Manual-Training Gourse so: I 2 CEN ee 3 
Commercial - Course: si. 2905. Rian hae LA een Gees 
SECT EE Ai ee Ok A cea Perea Cuan tt tat OE 2 


Of the entire number of graduates, 104 were of the four 
years’ courses and 25 of the three years’ course. 

The total number graduated since 1862—forty-four 
years ago—has been 3,347, an average of seventy-six 
each year. 


AVERAGE AGE.OF GRADUATES, 1905. 


Four Years’ Courses— Males. Females. 
PANU AT YR esi ae 18 yrs. 2 mos. I7 yrs. 9 mos. 
1 Nh a og Se rn on 18 yrs. 18 yrs. I mo. 
Three Years’ Course— 
patidat Ver we ys ete VTS: I7 yrs. 4 mos. 
Wiis (otra ieee Nee eg 1 daa go I7 yrs. 6 mos. 
Biches CHOOLA STATISTICS; 
Number Per cent. 
who ————Total Enrol}Jment Average Average of Atten- 
YFAR. entered. Males. ‘ Total. Enrollment. Attendance. dance. 


epee 5 350ut Sod O24 + & L505 geil 20g I-TOS Ol. 

Pe ee eh OS OOO HOG «11475061, L24) ase 1,040 (02,5 
Peet OlUs HOSA 2950 41510. 1,110.2 1,036. 4.93;3 
TEN teen to tea TOA SOAS = 201.0 20.0' 1y230 =, 1, 10024 93:0 
Pa eo 88751-0405 1,024 2. 14434" = 16342, 93.0 


Number Number Number of Graduates,- —~ Per cent, 

of of 4 Year Commercial of 
YEAR, Classes. Teachers. Courses. Course. Total. Graduates. 
POL. stale one 38 47 155 2 157 10.4 
POOR Ae nee Vi 40 121 9 130 8.8 
ROR ee TW, Pe 37 48 118 2 120 7.0 
LOOA SE yGopes Fs 38 48 93 13 106 6.4 


POS eae os 5 45 54 104 2 129 Slay 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Number of pupils enrolled: 


Males gr. tran cu eer wd ae Piece ee eee 4,250 

Piemnales eircom yeas ak neg fae bye 4,298 
8,548 
TT CTEASE ED: orn mace uti: os trae (een oe Meee ae s 
AVETag eG enroOnnIent is Asc) aos eupk ee te es eee 6,170 
TnCRE ASG See ee Aik Re cetn Ute ea eee ee ae 254 
Avetare attendancer. cet sys tk aaah  Aeee 5,168 
INCreaSt in ee Ore eel ea ie, Same en eter ae “peas 100 
Per. centro altenda licesc sae en ea ee ee 83.7 
DECTEASE is Pee aE ra, a Rae ee eae ee te ee ee eee 1.9 
Numberob cla'sses-s 5 ais Go acseare ot et eee 153 

Increase tis. choo eae Ci pee hee ee ee Pas 
Number ot:teachers eniployed:sece.aerny ese oe 224 
AUCH EASE He Fe OIG ete an a RE ete a ee 29 


The following table shows the schools attended prior 


to entering summer schools: 
; Public Private No. 


School. Schogi. School. School. 
MOFtGN? SETCEES Si. hint On. tenn ale ae 748 65 85 
Monmouth i oire etn vie sets saook ere 605 2I~ 50 
-Lhitteenth Avenu ees. 2p ames ko 4260 29 18 
Brice Streets 2 ar hea oe eee 235 123 24 
Centrale AVentiescpiurn et orcas 293 47, 31 
Wratten ofreet e125 seen ee ee ee 242 105 25 
South Streep se pee ee 220 40 22 
Frambure {Place iat Ween y an es 511 169 31 
Haw kinaseatteetsa ara is ee 193 77 IO 
SOUtH SLentieoineel eae on ena 429 43 14 
Camdensstreetaceiye sn pele e aera 324 36 5 
Piftetnth Avene. eet. oe oes 382 a 31 
Néwton 2otree tsa eat ake sere 508 29 74 
BichteenthiiAventies.9ero. eee 750 56 33 
Berven-Sereets mente 2 een Ae 306 II 17 
Pranklinevieygercoktet ue orarer nis tambon 387 47 27 
DEV ENtL sys VeIUC hoe ea mre cr eee 480 12 15 


Totalo tag ie 0 neat ere 7,089 937 522 
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The following exhibits the ages of children attending 


summer schools: 7 
Ages. Males. Females. Total. 


No. between 4 and 5 years of age. 1098 235 433 
No. between 5 and 6 years of age. 389 371 760 
No. between 6 and 7 years of age. , 479 428 gOo7 
No. between 7 and 8 years of age. 540 565 1,105 
No. between 8 and 9 years of age. 578 Gr: 12)1 200 
-No. between 9 and I0 years of age. 584 G6TOs.-<13104 


No. between Io and I1 years of age. 541 559 1,100 
No. between 11 and 12 years of age. 433 455 888 
No. between 12 and 13 years of age. 299 283 582 
No. between 13 and 14 years of age. 163 128 291 
No. between 14 and 15 years of age. 42 29 71 
No. between 15 and 16 years of age. 4 3 wi 
_ No between 16 and 17 years of age. ... I I 
Mraiuepleare eer ta cee hs Sees Gata 5 4,250 4,208 8,548 


SratisaliCs- OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
ieee ADS Peni fo YEARS: 


No. of No. of Average Average 
Year. Teachers. Classes. Enrollment. Hnrollment Attendance 
Lees sh on 2 105 87 5,165 3,834 3,065 
BONY Ser vet's 131 100 6,472 4,627 3,600 
POS ae. Lear 132 8,073 5,762 4,958 
FW BS ahd arg gr 195 145 8,540 5,916 5,008 


cS CLS aera 224 153 8,548 6,170 5,168 
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PLAYGROUNDS. 
| AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. 
No. of 
PLAYGROUND. Session. | : 
Teachers. 
Males. Females. Totals. 
Branch Brook Park........| All Day 405 332 737 4 
West Side: Parki14 0.2.32... icant 274 236 510 4 
Hast -SideuParkyiss te. sce. A 296 181 ATT 5 
SLES PO LLCE Umar tar cree ate Half Day 41 35 76 2 
DawrenCen ulcer ne eee: oh 37 45 82 2 
Thirteenth Avenue...°... 151 147 298 3 
Brace ir e6t sat enon ces pieteety 101 170 271 2 
WATTED Sotreetest. eee rt ae | 99 116 215 2 
Hawkins Street... .....0.0.. ts 84 109 193 3 
Eighteenth Avenue.... . | t 191 245 | 436 4 
Otals< eet rata. nema s | 1,679 1,616 3,295 31 
SS 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Number of pupils enrolled: 
Males Gas Sil jane wate ae ee ae 5,434 
Remalés sa ie Bacon etre earn 2,282 
7,716 
ENCT CASS Ao cireasee here eee ode bk Non teehee eee ea 339 
Number of pupils enrolled in: 
Elementary schools + xan. ee wae aes 55341 
High schoolss sas as yas eters 1,656 
Dra wine School et wos. Senn ae eee 71G 


uP ~s 
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Average enrollment: 


Becineutary SCHOWLS! at) team tk ats ot 2,858 
Estee UU See Pert cane Rete bone Sek 955 
BOL ATI SC LIOUL ocho teas eee eye wt 404 
Sette A277 
Cpa Die apse Re ae RR recs id eee ae ia eae 302 
Average attendance: 
POtcmentar yy SCHOOISS 5. . upon yaa 2,307 
BO ReRe NGO sre err ee a ea aa . 788 
BP eS CLUNGY Peenan ws cin ieee tag 0 Sic oo 414 
BOTRR eod9) 2) 
LO RISES Be Coes a ae Or oar ee © Rare rbot a: SEY re 306 
Per cent. of attendance: 
PrCWletidl yy, SeNOOlS =. mer yor Pate ne 80.7 
MATER BCCI Spa Stan iet icles wot Srortt es ary ee 82.5 
aN NAT GSC LICK Ramet tet toe Sr NES tr Ne 89.2 
—— 82. 
Lo IS Lc Rig hans a le Sat ST ge Sra 2a es SAR Ee 15 
Number of teachers employed: 
rine mtal ee nOGIs 1s ate eaik 1A 
Blt OM BOE MOC Meter Sih ec. date at fe 49 
Mitt WANG SGC GOUT. 5 ot eee ce alpen then oe Ps 14 
Supervisors and special teachers...... ne 
| 190 
re Smeg ahaety a rch I nos ctk so aol cade dacs » ee EA, 


Perit co OPel HE EVENING sCHOOLS. FOR 
Rachie Iss abe oC VaR Gy Batik; 


No. of Average Average Per cent. of 
Year. Teachers. Enrollment. Enrollment Attend’ce Attend’ce. 
AS i ee rane {12 4,462 3,048 2,330 70.4, 
tS ec, 126 5,006 3,267 2,608 79.8 
NEMS gee ci, 140 6,444 3,048 2,935 80.4 
1. (Va 17 P5377 3,975 3,203 80.5 
Oe a ee 190 7,716 4,277 3,509 82. 


GLI | 98 [961.| eF | 6¢ 
Yael a ea OL SN Oil 2 
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LIBRARIES. 
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AMOUNT RECEIVED 7m 
ate nae pols pe ee NUMBER OF VOLUMES. 
23 
= ry 
HO oO Es ‘ ~ z 
SCHOOL, 25 Ba ag | Sue) F8 3 
3 bo bo 5> goo Ba 3 
Og ws ee aA Ae Ss 
BE “Ht Dy > oS 2B» > Oo 
<5 = Zo aU os 5 
Normal and Training SemNet ebalelase"sivlie. < (iin divle. wire, eran » $ 60 00 692 650 
tWebster Street Training. .| cess | wee wee 160 00 46 ‘ 
Mee okie. ss AIS Pree ees aim aiers 130 00 2,660 Beata eehateyaahe 
PINE, Street. cw ee ce eo es 00 O01 100 00 827 700 
Seer UO TIS LECCIC eeteieretet le on ee een ee oo tert 80 00 610 610 
SGT OSTEO OURS tie «tele Wiel eee tar ee as? CIC a ON Rr RL aaa a al LP Are a PS I 
MEIIANOUM EI IS ULCOL, cockc-oictone oie ete eer as See 70 00 985 700 
Lawrence Street ......... $36 00 $10 00 30 00 68 68 
ay RY EY EYEE LAAN ia SES eae sap a Pa a ea 80 00 ; 435 350 
UMEMEITIE SET COT re et cl tasesiat hcl ela] e eae eee ns 60 00 aR 50 50 
MumnTtesStrcett 255 5's [os .< ee lela ten eene 60 00 582 540 
Memrneeigttly Strect  .o. = jokes ence) |b ees caper 60 00 401 75 
Pemirteenth AVENUC: <select! No cece dee 150 00 489 48 
Bruce Street eee Brey. Agree t peer p tac eine foe equa tn 20 00 ey 47 310 
LEED lacy foods ies ein ete «alates decease 20 00 35 24 24 
Peers lwAVeNUCl: ... cce abo es ee 1 ele’ eee 90 00 17 617 487 
y Warren Street oe AS re Pr Oe OIC og | GOR RO 210 00 eee 589 468 
Wickliffe Street ......... S| Ae ERs Ll Ce meds | aiehals 133 110 
Summer Avenue ......... 50 00 on 00 { 40 La iaat. steel ee oc ere 
Elliot Street ............| ceeteets | teeters fon o se 5042 895 
MMMEIECU Us crisis’ ete cule se] of a 00 3 rid 
reer On Avenues... vy. .: 10 00 10 00 40 00 120 60 
MMPReT StTCCG Secs ee a coe 10 00 10 00 140 00 635 413 
Elizabeth Avenue ........ 90 00 uy 437 
MEADOUE UPCCt Sh ks nef ee ee 0 00 161 161 
STACY OTIITO ie trees te) Le lich incs se |g tee ee ae *() 00 131 100 
Epospect CLT SSIS le ati OR po pasate ica tad 110 00 347 308 
ar Chi CR D> Ce te) alee eee a 
DETER CGSULOCL. eo ck cee fee eee ae Me 1 fai 1 ee 
ESE 5 i eh etree Gaeaiaar es Mk aaa 100 00 206 "113 
BLE OOL os sates s hese em ek ders. 160 00 408 200 
RN LCR toe tei te less ee aS 40 00 66 120 
Meee eeventne Street 2 eo ee | eased 30 00 28 28 
Meeeoneville*> Avenue ........| =... |" 40 00 | 179 17: 
Me AVeNUC. So... iN feces. ol cence 20 00 169 82 
Sent Market Street. .3...) .-. 0c... | ewe cvecs 20 00 263 155 
a 0 FSR ae 130 00 501 350 
CITIES SETCOTS ese as cc eee oh uwewe s bee 20 00 94 40) 
% memanr Tenth: Street). .s.. sl eels. 70 00 400 239 
ESSE Cl gaan aan, ra EC ee 100 00 604. 194 
MECVIVTAVENUG oe ceca | tees enes 30 00 106 199 
me Hifteenth Avenue ........ ease anecc, tle crite cis 30 00 158 158 
SEATTI GS A VONUIG= 25 cic bE) We ace ae, 4 Sie de elee's 30 00 PME Veen dle fee Piano fund. 
Mewton Street ........<.. Di) Cea tenes Seen 160 00 36 956 78: 
ETUC OT GINA. VON: orc ne gre'| toe a cte eas | ifs serves 180 00 a 791 290 
F Livingston Street... 2 | ceceeeee: | cueeeeee a es 83 yy Os 
hy SS Rees Be pi pei ge WO le aR ri Cniege el meine re ape ars SIRF eteeake wxtas lano fund. 
ee re 25 00 3000 "8 860 400 
Seventh Avenue ......... 8600 | wseseese 50 00 181 150 
tee aaa $237 00 $3000 | $3,700 00 146 20,151 13,060 
* Now a branch of the Free Public Library. 


+ Part of library was transferred to the Franklin School. 
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BoARD OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE A. 


269 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, 


SITES. AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


NAME OF SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Normal and Training 
Webster Street....... 
Pipiochoole ss... 
Burnet Streetiees y:. 
MLE tect iae aya rs | 
Washington Street... 
LO Ea 6 Re el 


Monmouth Street.... 
Lawrence Street..... 
Commerce Street.... 
Chestnut Street...... 
Lafayette Street..... 
South Eighth Street . 
Thirteenth Avenue .. 
Bruce Street......... | 
Peatspursi we, 
Central Avenue...... | 
Wratten Streets sic 2 


PaaPe treet | | 
Abington Avenue.... | 
Sifamer Place. -..02. ; | 
Miller Street. ...0..:. 
Elizabeth Avenue.... 
Chariton-Streetos 2.4 
Peshine Avenue...... 

Brospectvstreet, 2... 

Park A venue sis: 

Oliver otrbet mance] 
SHutn- treet uocct. 2 | 


Value of 
Sites 


8 25,000 
10,000 
85,000 
36,000 


10,000. 


15,000 
15,000 
45,000 

8,000 
25,000 
10,000 


10,000. 
15,000. 
12,500. 


18,700 


10, 000 | 
8,000 | 


17,400 
13,000 
6,000 


10,000. 
13,600. 


4,800 
4,500 


3,500 
10,000. 


15,000 


12,600. 
3,000. 
700. 


- 800 
10,000 


8,500. 


| 


Building and | 


230,000 | 


‘76,000 | 


100,000 | 


Furniture. | 


$ 48,000. 


25,000 | 


50,000. 
19,000 


18,000 | 
95,000 | 
60,000 | 
45,000 
14,500, 
51,000 | 
53,000 
60,000 | 
69,000 | 
50,000 | 
62,000 | 
74,000 | 
26,000 | 
10,000 | 
48,000 | 


5,000. 
28,500. 
31,500. 
58,000. 
12,800. 


99 600° 


5,500. 
3,300. 
2,500 | 

70,000. 

51,000. 


Total. 


73,000 


35,000 
315,000 
86,000 
29,000 
91,000 
33,000 
140,000 
68,000 
70,000 
24,500 
61,000 
68,000 
72,500 
87,700 
60,000 
70,000 
91,400 
39,000 
16,000 
58,000 
113,600 
9,800 
33,000 
35,000 
68,000 
27,800 
112,200 
8 500 
4,000 
3,300 
80,000 
59,500 


270 BoARD OF EDUCATION. 


TCA BLE A Conmtinmnied. 


NAME OF SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Walnut .Streetio 2.4 
Ann treet ws on eee 
North Seventh Street 
Roseville Avenue.... 
Sussex Avenue...... 
South Market Street.. 
Hamburg Place.” %.... 
Hawkins Street...... 
South Tenth Street .. 
Camden Street....... 
Waverly Avenue..... 
Fifteenth Avenue.... 
Hawthorne Avenue. 

South 16th Street.... 


Avon Avenue........ 


Fourteenth Avenue... 
Newton Street......; 
Bighteenth Avenue .. 
Bergen Strecti..2.. 
Belmont Avenue .... 
Hrankling 2): Aer tne 


Marshall St. (Shop).. 

Commercial and Man- 
ual Training High . 

High School 
(Southern Section) 


Value of Building and 
Sites. Furniture. 
¢ 8,000! $ 7,000 
7,200 35,000 
7,500 55,000 
6,000 30,5900 
9,000 53,000 
10,500 58,000 
19,000 67,000 
5,900 53,000 
6,000 45,000 | 
8,000 59,000 
9,000 50,000 
5,400 54,000 
3,000 32,000 
10,800 43,000 
9,000 80,000 
10,000 83,000 
10,000 77,000 
7,000 60,000 
4,500 63,000 
27,000 136,000 
16,500 85,000 
21,500 63,500 
10,000 5,400 
63,500.) ses ee 
400001, ¢).. outst 


‘Total. 


40,000 


$824,000 \$ 2,965,600, $3,789,600 


ua 
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‘bA BLE B: 
REPAIRS 
; Extraor- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. onic Ainary, me notte 
Normal and Training ...... SLOT ADs eee ae $1,351 65 
Gloak:room partitions’. -.;2..2 .. GPRS iai ere a 
Pe PilsTtl CAT ONCES ING, tres oe mas, a. eG shart ax curtis Bae Cac e 
Pre dipecetlin i te inwebot len: Moe, specie «Pest oats 
ROO ie Oe ae Me tae oi tee kote | BO; Oren tonne 
MEwErOOl andrleadeTs ra ne sis. 49600 state 
De WaeecCT city << StTOUSHS esse pascal ce eee rete Nee 
sinks and wash basins..|....... HOO steered ee 
New water supply pipe . Mite. eg eeu tay g ema ae 
SieCNaANOMonAXturesaya: Ah mem} fee OOP ie coer mst. 
Peeentlingernnts iss Spy ere EP VORA Sra ates Mieke 
Painting ceiling 2, eS Se RUE a D5 OOM eaten. 
Webster street ............ 178 68|.....-.-.| 1,604.68 
Brermepoleancderitters (08a et Ts ORG 00a wa ia.c oe 
Changing plumbing fix-| ...... nhUGK Seed ene te ahs 
OE Tet Chops 2. ae eae a Pererege| ELD ROO ees s eee 
ean Se exterior: | wOOd-|. “alin th: ine asur east a eae TY, 
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TABLE C. 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
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DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AND TEACHERS. 
OGHEDULE OF SALARIES. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY: 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. 

Opened as a High School, January 7th, 1855. 
Enlarged, 1883. 

Improved, 1886. 

Opened as a Normal School, April Ist, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, SAMUEL Harrison, 14 Maiden Lane. 


WEBSTER STREET TRAINING. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, April 20th, 1857. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, HuGH Coyne, 57 Webster street. 


HIGH. 


Location, Sixth avenue, Parker and Ridge streets. 
Erected, 1897-08. 

Opened, February rst, 1809. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, JAMES R. McMOoNAGLE, 258 Fairmount avenue. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX (GIRLS). 
(Technical School Building. ) 


Location, 367 High street. 
Rented. 

Opened, September rith, 1905. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
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BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Harmon L. THompson, 7 Eagles street. 


SLATES TRE 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, 1847. 

Enlarged, 1882. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, JoHn H. Jorpan, 64 Eighth avenue. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near West Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. 

Opened, September 3d, 1868. 

Enlarged, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, ZENo W. Day, 77 West Kinney street. 


COLORED SCHOOL. 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. 

Opened, January 2d, 1848. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Opened as a Colored School, September Ist, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Orto J. HUEBNER, 520 High street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. 

Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881, 1808. 
Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, HERMAN Busz, 30 Morton street. 
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WILLIAM STREBT. 


Location, 184 William street. 
Rented. 
Opened, April 1st, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, Mrs. Lena Poppy, 52%4 South Orange avenue. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 

Opened, May 2d, 1887. 

Enlarged, 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 20 Miller street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Remodeled, 1890. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, WILLIAM WicaGINS, 22 Cherry street. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, 1847. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, Wimt1AM Carr, 2 Railroad place. 


“COMMERCE STREET (Rear Building). 


Location, rear of Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1868. ; 
Opened as a Colored School, 1874. 

Closed, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, WILLIAM Carr, 2 Railroad place. 
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CEE SENG sa pace Ls 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 

Opened, September 24th, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1870, 1900. : 
Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, Jacop Conty, 18 Scott street. 


LAFAVETTE STREET. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-40. 

Opened, July 27th, 1849. 

Enlarged, 1863, 1870-71, 1881, 1884, 1904. 


Class Rooms, Twenty-one. 


Janitor, JAMES J. BANNOoN, 97 Prospect street. 


SOUT Cras bt labs srk Dole 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Enlarged,. 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, Partie TuLty, 529 Twelfth avenue. 
™ 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected 1887-88. 

Opened, November 19th, 1888. 

Enlarged, 1891-92, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


~ Janitor, JosepH WINCKLHoFER, 248 Norfolk street. 


BRUCE STREET. 


Location, Bruce street, near Bank. 
Erected, 1897-98. 

Opened, September, 1808. 
Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, FREDERICK HEsrING, 380 Bank street. 
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VAILSBURGH. 


Location, Burnet street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, by Borough of Vailsburgh. 

Annexed to Newark, January I, 1905. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, WALTER H. Rorpu, 38 Sunset avenue (Vailsburgh). 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
‘Erected, 1871-2. 

Opened, September, 1872. 

Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, JoHN CALLAN, 98 Lock street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren st., between Wickliffe and Wilsey. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September rath, 1802. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, GARRET CoNLON, 41 Wilsey street. 


WICKEIP EES STREET: 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 
Erected, 1848-40. 

Opened, 1849. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, Joun F. KENNeEpy, 13 Wickliffe street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883- -84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Witt1AM H. Van Nest, 70 Broad street. 
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BEBTIO Te eadis taeel 


Location, Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 
Erected, by Woodside Township. 


(Woodside Annexed, April 5th, 1871.) 


Opened, September, 1871. 
Rebuilt, 1881. 

Enlarged, 1890, 1895-96. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Mites I. CokyMAN, 155 Grafton avenue. 


RG Be LR oer 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Opened, September toth, 1894. 

Purchased, December 6th, 1805. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, GzorcE W. HuNTLEy, 263 Verona avenue. 


ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Location, Abington avenue, corner North Seventh street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1000. 

Class Rooms, Fight. 


Janitor, CHRISTIAN SIEGWARTH, 727 North Sixth street. 


ABINGTON AVENUE ANNEX. 


Location, 202 Abington avenue. 
Rented. 

Opened, December Ist, 1905. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, CHRISTIAN SIEGWARTH, 727 North Sixth street. 


SUMMER PLACE. 


Location, Summer place, near Chester avenue. 
Erected, 1903. 

Opened, September, 1902. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, GOTTFRIED BIEBER, 62 Seats place. 
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MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. | 
Opened, June Ist, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1887-88, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 

Janitor, CHARLES S. GriFFITHS, 59 Miller street. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 


(Part of Clinton Township Annexed.) 


Opened, September Ist, 1860. 
Closed, June Ist, 1881. 
Reopened, April 4, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, Joun W. Moore, 166 Elizabeth avenue. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly avenue. 
Erected, 1895. 

- Opened, September oth, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1899, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-two. 


Janitor, ApotpH SAuPpE, 18 Clayton street. 


PESHINE AVENUE. 


Location, Peshine avenue, near Watson-avenue. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 
Annexed March 11th, 1902. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, Mrs. Davin Meyer, 144 Watson avenue. 


PROSMECTOAVENUE. 


Location, Prospect avenue, corner Elizabeth Road. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 
Annexed March 11th, 1902. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, Mrs. GEORGE SPENDLOVE, I12 Prospect avenue. 
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PARK AVENUE. 


Location, Park avenue, near Evergreen aventie. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 

Annexed March rith, 1902. 

Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, Mrs. JoHN Peters, Park avenue. 


OLIVER Ss GR iis 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 


Janitor, Emit Ko ter, 54 Pacific street. 


SO GEES CREE 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, Epwarp KIERNAN, 129 Tichenor street. 
NS 


WALNUT STREET. 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. 

Opened, January, 1863. 

Remodeled, 1877. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ALBERT HoFrer, 131 New York avenue. 


ANNs TREES 


Location, Ann st., bet. New York ave. and Elm road. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened. September 12th, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Kooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, THomas H. Ditton, 65 Ann street. 
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NORTH. SEVENTH STREET, 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 

Removed, 1874, to North Seventh street. 

Opened, September 6th, 1874. 

New building erected, 1893-04. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, GeorcE H. ScHNArRR, 185 Fourth street. 
ROSEVILLE-AVENUE, 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, April 16th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1902. 
Class Rooms, Eleven. 
Janitor, JAMES Quinn, 50 Bergen street. 


SUSSEX AVENUE, 


Location, Sussex avenue, corner Third street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1000. 

Enlarged, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, JosEpH GILLow, 100 First street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855- 50. 
Opened May 4th, 1857. 
Enlarged, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-one. 
Janitor, CHRISTIAN STEINES, 81 Mott street. 


HAMBURG. PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Perry. 


Erected, 1881-82. 
Opened, April roth, 1882. 
Enlarged, 1885-86, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 
Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 
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HAMBURG PLACE ANNEX. 


Location, 29 Hamburg place. 
Purchased, August 16th, 1892. 
Opened, January 6th, 1806. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, January 3d, 1880. 
Enlarged, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, WiLttt1AM BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


SOUTH TENTH SUREEY: 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1870. 

Opened, January 2d, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1879, 1888-89, 1896. 


Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, NicHoLaAs MorceNsTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET ANNEX. 


Location, 31 Blum street. 
Rented. 

Opened, March Ist, 1906. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, JuLIA AMANN, 31 Blum street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-84. | 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

‘Class Rooms, Twenty-three. 


Janitor, JAcop KERN, 302 Camden street. 
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WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Location, Waverly ave., bet. Bergen and Kipp streets. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

‘Opened, October 20th, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, JouHn Linp, 224 Avon avenue. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September oth, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

‘Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, JosEpH BoncHEr, 138 Sixteenth avenue. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 


(Annexed March 20th, 1897.) 


‘Opened, September 13th, 1897. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
‘Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, JosepH Mack, 516 South Eleventh street. 


SOLER eis ronb besa tur. |, 


‘Location, South Sixteenth street, corner Madison avenue. 
Erected, 1904-05. 

‘Opened, February 15th, 1905. 

‘Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, CHARLES MorGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 
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NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 
Opened, September, 1867. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Burned, June, 1871. 
Rebuilt, September-October, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1873, 1900, 1904. 
Class Rooms, Thirty-four. 
Janitor, JosEpH SCHUCK, 174 Bruce street. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, cor. Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 
Janitor, JoseEPH MEsmMeErR, 81 Peshine avenue. 


LIVINGSTON» PR ETE: 


Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue. 
Rented. | 
Opened, February Ist, 189+. 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, JoseEpH MeEsmMer, 8&1 Peshine avenue. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Location, Bergen street, corner Bigelow street. 
Erected; 1900. 
Opened, September, 1900. 
Enlarged, 1903. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 
Janitor, FRANK J. MARKSTEIN, 749 Bergen street. 


BERGEN STREET ANNEX. 


Location, 197 and 199 Peshine avenue. 
Rented. 
Opened, March Ist, 1906. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, FRANK J. MARKSTEIN, 749 Bergen street. 
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FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Location, Park avenue, corner Cutler street. 
_ Erected, 1880. 

Opened, September 16th, 1880. 

Enlarged, 1895, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, GEorGE W. JANIFER, 188 Ridge street. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Seventh avenue, corner Factory street. 
Erected, 1899. 

Opened, September Ist, 1899. 

Enlarged, 1904. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-seven. 


Janitor, CARMINE FILIPoNE, 14 Factory street. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
JAMES STREET. 


Location, 8 James street. 
Rented. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, GEorGE BRANDRETH, I5 James street. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Location, 55 and 57 Academy street. 
Rented. 

Opened, October Ist, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ApAM W. SMITH, 355 Halsey street. 
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ADDRESS. 


51 Centre st., Orange. 
137 Hillside ave. 
62 N. Maple ave.,E.O. 
27 Wakeman ave. 


1316 Belleville ave. 


...(323 Summer ave. 
..{III Spruce st. 
..137 Bruce st. 


193 South Sixth st. 


.|19 Warren pl. 
..1443 Seventh ave. 
~:. (273 “Parker 
../41 Nelson pl. 


73 Roseville ave. 


../392 Seventh ave. | 
.|162 Sguth Eleventh st. 


ie eee Eleventh st. 
N. 16th st., E. O. 


ss Burnet St 


152 Chadwick ave. 
407 Clinton ave. 
63 Alpine st. 


65 North Sixth st. 


.'291 Broad st. 
..(7 Linden st. 


32 Orleans st. 
30 Astor st. 

102 Sherman ave. 
204 Plane st. 


.|18 Gould ave. 
.132 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
15 Sherman ave. 


.8 South Eleventh st. 
. ./213 Garside st. 


381 Central ave. 
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A Der sali fats. Cas ete eters Washington St../Assistant .... 
Adam, Antlat ls na. aen es Charltomeste.ues Assistant .... 
Adams: wivia> Coxiess en South 8th St..../1st Assistant.. 
Allen, Tedith shea aaedene Summer Pl. ‘Assistant .... 
Allen, Vane? ii, Sune are eee Washington St.GlV. Principal. 
Alyea, MO EHClIaMs we wei Lawrence St....jAssistant . 
Anderson: Anna ssn oe Camden St....../Assistant .. 
Anderson, sb lota al scot. Bruee, ot cameos Assistant . 
Anderson, Henry S.......|Washington St..|Principal .... 
Andrew, Mary A. woe. #3: Burnette Stier Assistant . 
Anthotryp Lizzie Sass 3 Warren St......|Assistant . 
AnizeNatane seta ere ens Phish eae ee cee Assistant 
Arbuckle, Marion A...... rthvAvye mace. 3. Assistants. 
Arndt sklizabeth viv eiies North 7th St. G../V; Principal. . 
Atherton: sGlaracige teat Sussex Ave..... Assistant . 
Atherton, -tu bearh ay ents 4th Aves? . cies. Assistant .. 
Atherton, Rose B........ TED IUGR aot) Assistant .... 
Atterbury; Emily "Gi.oy. 2% CharltonySt-:,..cpAssistant.. o 
ANEry, sodrane An's: capes Centra] Ave.....|Assistant . 
Axtell ara bes eee Cooking Fars se topeciarue rsa 
Ayers: Augusta Min. 3..: Charlton Cn ae MiSssistantiwes 
Ayres, Jessie Msi... So 306 Monmouth St...|Assistant .... 
Backus, Belles a te3 en Camden-St. 4... Assistant .... 
Backus-Graces cea eee Summer Ave....|Assistant ... 
Badgley, Nellie M........ Newton St. =. 23: Assistant . 
Barley; Hamnid.cstesrs sete Camden=ot. . veka Asst. 
Bainbridge, Emma J...... South roth St. PV. Principal. . 
Baird, Margatet sss. ee ISthsAveS Glew V. Principal. . 
Baird, Matearet4 cs ..e 3s South Market St.j1st Assistant.. 
Baker Berthacibie son ee Newton-St.i.2.. Assistant. . 
Baker, Elizabeth M....... Hamburg Pl....|Assistant .. 
Baleome As Ge wee Franklin . iP Cincipal seu 
Baldwin Ahice=W_.e oe. Peshine Ave.....|Kind’g Direct. 
Baldwin, -Mrs> Annals sc, Bergenr-ots cs alassistant™. 5. 
Baldwin, -E. Belle ........ Morton:-st..e Assistant .. 
Baldwitt: FE. Marcia. 23, Bergen ‘St. . Assistant -.<s 4 
Baldwin, Emma F....... ‘ Hamburg Pl. G..V. Principal. 


.327 Summer ave. 
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Matcwin, oucasta’ Ci i. .-. North 7th St.....!Assistant .....98 North Seventh st. 
Ball, Katherine V.........|/\Waverly Ave..../Assistant ..../328 High st. 


Ball, Marion 


Bamberger, Morris 
Banner, S. Kathryn 
Barbour, Kate H. 


Chk Mee a 


Ce Ay ar ie eat oe) 


Barnum, Gertrude E...... 


att Morris: Le. 
Barringer, Wm. N 


Barry, Agnes E 
Barth, Annie 
Barton, Charlotte 


Bassett, May V... 
Bauer, Amelia C. 


Bauer, Isabel P 


Baxter, Anna W. 
Baxter, James M. 
Baxter, Lillian E. 


Beach, Della W 
Beach, Emma R 
Beach, Estelle 


beam, Sarah: E:.. 


Bearse, Edith G 
Becht, Minnie R 
Bedell, Mary E 
Beers, Ella E 


oe 


P68) 


Belcher, Elizabeth H 
Belcher, Josephine A 
Belcher, Katherine F 
Bell, Mrs. Grace D 
Eeltaire, Annie L 


Bendet, Helen 
Bennett, Ida I 


Bennett, Laura J. 


Berger, Mathilda 
Berry, Estelle V. 
Berry, Jennie B 
Berry, M. Alice 
Beyer, Carrie E 


Biddinger, Jessie L 


Bieler, Louise E. 
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Biggin, Mrs. Elizabeth T. 


Bingham, Cora E 


Bioren, Edith J 


Birch, Evelyn M. 


Bird, Mary R 
Bishop, Lorena E 


, slere & we 6 <a 


iGharitotr Sts £205 


Prospect Ave....;Assistant ....1233 Broad st. 


Bergenvot ares: Principal ....143 Ingraham pl. 
Newton Strsecc. 2 ‘Assistant ..../188 South Ninth st. 
Central Ave..... ‘Kind’g Asst..,632 Mt. Prospect ave. 
MortoneStnoss. oc ‘Assistant - 3 W. End av., Vails. 
VEN Casal CN ee 'H’d Assistant 71 North Eleventh st. 


‘Superv. of Ev’n’g Special 1142a Broad st. 
& Sum. Schools. 


13th Ave 


he eet: ‘Assistant .. 


~ af LISt -Broagsst 
Assistant ..../105 Monmouth sst. 
South 8th St...../Assistant ....68 North Sixth st. 
Webster St. Trg. Model & Critic!ss Leslie st. 


Vailsburgh S07, ‘Assistant ..../115 Union ave., Ir’gt’n 
lafayette St. 3.2 ‘Assistant .....84 Niagara st. 
WMillersotenk se ‘V. Principal. ./177 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Colored een ‘Principal ..../15 Elm st. 

(Pranks. 42 Joan ‘Assistant ..../283 Clifton ave. 
Central Ave. .:.. Assistant ....|346 High st. 

oth sAVes. cs 32%. Assistant ....|124 Union st., Eliz’b’th 
Hawthorne Ave.'Assistant ....65 Clinton pl. 

Oliver St......../1st Assistant..|327 Summer ave. 
iSussex*Ave...... ‘Kind’g Direct.|434 Walliam’ st:; E:: 0; 
TAC AWE Sse hs ts Assistant ....87 West Kinney st. 
South Steves s.: ‘VV. Principal..!42 South Tenth st. 
Bergen Sti. .2-2. Kind’g Direct./44 Nairn pl. 

Might eters se Assistant ....|199 Broad st. 
Elizabeth Ave....'Kind’g Direct.'571 Summer ave. 

a ET 3 seeny heh ae een Assistant ....8 Winthrop ter., E. O. 
PSU GAVe aioe es ‘V. Principal.. 79 Sherman ave. 
Morton St. P..../V. Principal. .!33 Morton st. 

Morton (Stii.s: ‘V. Principal.. 99 Sherman ave. 

rath Avetes: ie Assistant .°..72 South Twelfth st. 


Burnet St. G.....V. Principal. .'35 Burnet st. 

‘S. oth St. Annex Assistant ....|35 Bruen ave.,Irv’g’t’n 
Elizabeth Ave.....H’d Assistant 59 Hillside pl. 

So. Market St...'Kind’g Asst..|159 Littleton ave. 
Hamburg Pl.....'Assistant ....70 Prospect st. 
Hamburg PIl.....'Assistant ....'43 Chester ave. 
James St. Indus.'Kind’g Direct.7 Summit st. 


Lafayette St..... ‘Assistant ....|382 Market st. 
Lafayette St..... Assistant ..../114 Union st. 
Miller Sts 2.2.2 Assistant ... 90 Wright st. 
‘Miller St........'Kind’g Asst..61 Sherman ave. 
Oliver-S ties. vases Kind’g Asst. .i1133 Broad st. 


Lafayette St. P.. V. Principal. .j113 Bruen st. 
7th Ave H’d Assistant.29 North Ninth st. 


ae te 
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NAME. 


Bissell) Vhomasi-jaeonte +> 
Blair, Emma L 
Blaikie, Julia B 
Blaikie, Rachel B 
Blake;) Katherine: aaigea. = 
Blake, K. S 
Blanchard, Nellie M 
Blau, Elsie 
Blewitt, Mary A 
Bloomfield, Mary E 
Bluett, Gertrude M 
Bock, Amy D 
Bockel, Florence. N .:...7. 
Bodine, Helen D 
Bodler, Anna 
Bogan, Margaret 7i3..* 
Bohl, Minnie H 
Bollenbach, Cornelia H... 
Bond, Albina R 
Bonnell: idnasCecdsae ac 
Bower, Helen 
Bowers, Ida 
Bowlby, Elizabeth 
Boylan, Fannie A 
Bradford, Mary A 
Bradin, Sophie J 
Bradley, Ada B 
Branum, Sarah N 
Bray, Essie 
Brewer, Florence A 
Bristol, Kate L 
Brittain, Lois S 
Brittain, Mary E 
Brookfield, Mabel H 
Browazki, Anna M....... 
Browazki, Grace G 
Brower, Mildred V 
Brown, Alice S 
Brown, Carrie M 
Brown, Elizabeth J 
Brown, Ethel A 
Brown, Mrs. Georgiana A. 
Brown, Grace L 
Brown, Grace T 
Brown, WMatvewre nies os 
Brownell, Elizabeth 
Bruens Grace. 6B s.28 ois 
Buchanan, Manny tls sess. 
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SCHOOL. 
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Bruce: St-aesse: 
Berven ptt... 
Central Ave..... 
South Market St. 


SOutur Ut teks 


Southaoth- sta e. 
Hawthorne Ave.. 
Monmouth St.... 


T5theAvernwe ce Assistant .... 
Normal & Train’g T’cher of Ped. 
Livingston St.... Assistant .... 
Vailsburgh ... |, |Assistant ... 
Abington Ave...jAssistant .... 
Roseville Ave....iAssistant .... 
South 1oth St....|Assistant . 
Summer Ave....|Assistant . 


Monmouth St... 


Manual Training 


Miller St 
Hawthorne Ave.. 
Lawrence St..:. 
South oth’ St... 
Bérvenssta. . ak 
North:7ih St... 
South 8th St..... 
Sussex Ave... 
North oth St. 


Monmouth St.... 
Newton St..:... 
bruce at eae 
Charltone Sto hes 
Elizabeth Ave.. 

Central Ave..-.. 
Morton St. P.. 

Waverly Ave.... 
Summer Ave.. 


ui Ave 


a Pe os Se 
Hamburg Pl..... 


Assistant . 


...iAssistant . 


RANK. 


Princwaline © 


MASSIStAnE =. oo 


Kind’g Asst.. 
Kind’g 


Kind’g Asst.. 


Assistant . 


V. Principal. . 
Specialessne ot 
Assistants'2.. 
V. Principal. . 


Assistant seta its 
Assistant . 


Assistant pil 
Assistant bee 
Assistant ... 


Assistant . 
H’d Assistant. 
Assistant . 


.|Assistant .. 


Kind’g Direct 
Assistant .. 


Assistant . 


Kind’g Direct. 
Direct. 
Principal .... 
Assistarti=_- + 
Assistant... . 
PLSSiStatl tant 


Avscistante... =, 


.|228 Sixth 
-(62 Kearny st. 


Assistant tte 
.|Assistant ... 


ADDRESS. 


199 Garside st. 

139 South Tenth st. 
65 Prospect st., E. O. 
65 Prospect st., E. O. 
50 Fifth st. 

229 Grafton ave. 

115 William st., E. O. 
134 Wickliffe st. 

141 Van Buren st. 

75 Roseville ave. 

109 Day st., Orange. 


.-144 Millington ave. 
H’d Assistant. 


33 Astor st. 

78 Day st., Orange. 
50 Park pl. 

141 New st. 


-1476 South Orange av. 


21 New st., Bloomfield 
10 Gould ave. 
ave. 


598 Broad st. 
137 Bloomfield ave. 


-/38 Emmet st. 


23 Wakeman ave. 
Io Gouverneur st. 


ot ....{67 Sduth Ninth st. 
Ist Assistant.. 


159 Littleton ave. 
9 Myrtle ave. 


-'315 Seventh ave. 
Assistant ..'.. 


.../H’d Assistant. 


45 Myrtle ave.’ 
162 North Ninth st. 


.{162 North Ninth st. 
.. 200 Garside st. 
51 Ninth ave. 
-|51 Ninth ave. 
Assistant .... 
{Assistant ..... 


|126 Wright st. 
80 Hillside ave. 


.|152 Plane st. 


80 Hillside ave. 
. 16 Grant st. 

. 205 Summer ave. 
t.1298 Clifton ave. 


-'110 Hamilton st., E.O. 
..'57 Laylor st. 

i --97 North Ninth st. 
Assistant .... 


194 Lincoln ave. 


Normal & Train’g}Model & Critic201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


NAME. 


Budington, Grace 
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Elliot St. P......]H’d Assistant.| Colonial ter., W. N’tl’y 
Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ..../96S.Sandf’dst., Vailsb 


Buehler, Annie J 
Bull, Harriet I 
Burgyes, Annie S 
Burgyes, Edith 
Burnet, Julia 
Burnett, Mabel 
Burnett, Priscilla 
Burton, Orre L 
Bush, Ida J 
Butler, Aimee A 
Biittner, Marie 


Galtahan,-B> Theresa.-...... 
Camden, Marian D 
Campbell, Charlotte B.... 
Canfield, Jennie B 
Carlisle, Annetta 
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Charlton St..... 
North 7th St.. 

Camden St 
Central Ave 
Miller St 
South 16th St... 
Central Ave 
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13th Ave 
DUtieie GAL acer 
Nortievity Sto... 
Central-“Ave.:... 
Waverly Ave.... 


farnanon,jean +P = ......\Morton St. ...72. 
Carnwright, Effe M...... TBE AVE Urn et 
Carpenter, Harriet Pearl..|) Normal & Train’g 
Garter, S~ Fannie: =. .-%.. Walnnti Sst: fs= 
ose orence Asis s..... Monmouth St... 
(Gaspari, Mrs. Ottilie:....:. ENOTIOY Paes yes 
Caufield, Agnes V........ Hawkins St. ...7/: 
ieneray Mary Loe. is... ookingst: br 
@haries, Amelia A.;....:.. Vailsbureh. 4 
COV EY 2 0 a Assist’t Drawing 
Supervisor .. 
Chatten, M. Elizabeth.....|Bergen St. Ann’x 
Ghatneld, Stella, 5. 6... Waverly Ave... 
Chitterling, Adele H...... Monmouth St... 
Chitterling, Emily B...... Monmouth St.. 
Christiansen Marie E. A../Oliver St........ 
Seeatics PICe Mee. ok. ace Central Ave..... 
Miarieritentictta. Vi,’,.. 6... (Abn: Stes. oe: 
Clarke Mildred*L.<.....%. _. Chestnut Shoe 
Ginga Ss Louise: |... 6... Bergen St. G.. 
Glarke; Agnes B.......... Hamburg PI. Pe 
coer Cone BF LEE er Charlton St)... 
eturke Phyllis Ho.i 0.035: Hawthorne Ave. 
BIE Cava | eg © fee Central Ave..... 
Clement, Abbie L........%. rath Aver. 2 2. 3 
Clement, Gertrude M..... PIDORLV ONS aor. osti 
Celitiord Anes Tis) & : ik .: South Market St. 
mors, al atriet S35). oie. was Chestnut St... 
opie alia Wy: o,f .0 Charlicny St; =... 


Coe, Cornelia S 


Franklin 


ee ee we oe 


..(Special 


.|Assistant ... 


‘Assistant . 


“Assistant. ... 


./Assistant .... 
‘|Assistant .... 


Assistant)... 


Pesistant. >. 27 
Assistant . 

Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant ... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
H’d German.. 


Dept. 
Assistant... 
V. Principal... 
ABSIStaniin. =: 


Ist Assistant.. 
Assistant, .4 >. 
issistants 1.0. 
Assistant .... 


Tech Goniiery 
Principals i.4 
Assistant .... 


Assistant ... 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant. % 
Special 


cree ee 


Assistant’... ; 


MUASoISEaditeayc... 


MeSssistant:...... 


Assistant. .... 
Assistant.~-.s.4 
Assistant —.:. 


AV. Principal. . 
V. Principal.. 
Assistant .... 
V. Principal. . 
Assistant . 
Assistant . 
Assistant .. 
Assistant .... 


..|Assistant . 


Assistant . 
Assistant . 


41 Austin st. 

145 North Sixth st. 
45 North Sixth st. 

12 N. Grove st., E. O. 
890 So. Sixteenth st. 

. 890 So. Sixteenth st. 
81 South Tenth st. 


.1327 Summer ave. 


267 Jeliff ave. 
24 Church st.,Montcl’r 


141 New st. ° 

22 Central ave. 

57 So. Eleventh st. 
27 Burnet st. 

51 Chadwick ave. 
21 Somerset st. 
364 Summer ave. 
Stirling, N. J 

38 Park st. 

518 Clinton ave. 


-e2 Main st}... 0: 


18 Tichenor st. 
18 Tichenor st. 
145 Bergen st. 
Nutley, N. J. 


124 Orchard st. 
16 N. Willow st.,M’tle’r 
64 Park ave., Bloom’ld 


.64 Park ave., Bloom’ld 


304 Washington st. 
56 North Ninth st. 
13Gloversst: 


.156 Warren st. 


tr Miller st. 

112 Treacy ave. 

218 Mt. Prospect ave. 
22 Carnegie ave., E.O. 


+ 54¥4 James st. 


.|79 Pennsylvania ave. 


iPassatcMn +]; 


185 Parker st. 

.[53 Spruce st. 

65 Clinton pl. 

146 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
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NAME. SGHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Goer Jessieal 5. nbn ae ses Newton St...... Ist Assistant..|Nutley, N. J. 
Coe, Jessie Liwk..3 7a atin Hamburg PI.....jAssistunt ....|46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Coffey,: Grace: Grin .tsoe. Bergen St...n Assistant ....|207 Peshine ave. 
Cole, Florence A....)...: ATinsptcye os ccc Assistant ..../119 New St. 
Coleiwite : B2 t¢5 ic Soe ss' Monmouth’ St...|Assistant ..../234 Franklin st.,B’Pf'd 
ColemansaMaise Ac ea.) Franklin ... .|Assistant ..../203 Summer ave. 
Coleman, Mary:S, ii. ac nes Hawthorne Ave. Kind’g Direct..447 High st. 
Collards dl homas- ary 24 North 7th St....|Principal*....|280 Summer ave. 
Gombs; Vieira cYs 4 vaew. | OTUCE OE... Assistant ....|/61 Greenwd ave., E. O. 
Comstock, Alice M....... South toth St...lAssistant ....|406 N. C'tl’d st., Bellv. 
Conant, “SieLorenaens ia Brice. pbeinee Kind’g Asst..|19 Lawn Ridge rd., O. 
Condit Rdsias list aes os Bergen St. Ann’x/Assistant ....|66 Warren st. 
ONT tee tut eles eet tte Abington Ave:...j|Assistant .2.::/Caldwell hits 
Cone cA nfiae Urs se eaters Newton<Sts..-. Assistant ....|237% South 8th st. 
Conger,- Dheodotapysr..5- th Awe Peer uk Assistant ..../51 N. Eleventh st. 
Conklin, Mrs. Belle Henry|Morton St....... Assistant ....|44 Avon pl. 
Conkling George w wan, ae South aot 23-8. Assistant ....|177 Clinton ave. 
Conover, arlartiet has. s. Waverly Ave....|Kind’g Direct. 56 Park pl. 
Conover, Margaret D....|Lawrence St... Assistant .... 56 Park pl. 
Considine, Elizabeth A....|15th Ave........ Assistant’ .... 64 Emmet st. 
Considine, Margaret G....|15th Ave....'s.. Assistant ....|64 Emmet st. 
Cook, Charles ie RS Manual Training/Special ...... 34 High st. 
Cook, IM aii Ginn ridrtie deh o ates Hawkinsot.cy «4 Assistant ....|110 Halsey st. 
Cooley, Graces Ferrers 6 HIgh ee es tie a ee Assistant ..../320 Clifton ave. 


Cornwell, Gertie L.. 
Cory, Mrs. Catharine B.. 


.|Washington St. .|Assistant 
.|James St. Indus.|Principal .... 


Cottrell, Katherine .:..... Burnete Ste. eo oe Assistant . 
Coulee Bizarre Aeiae ae race Summer Ave....|1st Assistant. 
Goulteb. Margaret sn oc FLiS Tr 039 Get gee H’d Eng. Dept. 
Coupland Rose Eas. ie Olivéfas tan siAssistanri 
Courrier: JaneW et Access StatenShitreraied H’d Assistant. 
CowellyHdnaa weiaes «s Monmouth St....|Kind’g Asst.. 
Cowell, "Maud! M..24 22:2: Washington St..|Kind’g Direct. 
Come Ma rtah ieee a es nes Este Aves evi 3% Brinepele 
Crane, Eitzabéeth Ks. 4.2... Morton 45ti-. ivi Assistant’ .... 
Crane, Helénaacete oatence Washington St..{Assistant .. 
Crarte, -HY.c Loueen one Charitomnoticewe Assistant; =: i: 
Crane=launevtariit 4 nee South 8th St....JAssistant . 
Crane: slaryrtk das cis ANN totvaccee UN Kind’g Direct. 
Crater, Mrs. Georgia B.../Chestnut St. P..|V. Been 
Crawtord, Jetta “ore Roseville Ave...|Kind’g Direct. 
Crawford, Katharine M...;|Hamburg Pl...../Assistant .... 
Cresse, S. Winifred..?.'... Commerce St..../Kind’g Asst.. 
Cronce.Satat boas L2th Aveo ores Assistant .... 
Cummins, Elizabeth ...... lawns. St: 222, Assistant ..:. 
Cuttis;¢ Anite. ee pt oe South Market St./Assistant ... 
Giitiie\ Cla to [Dee oeeer ak, Miller St......../1st Assistant... 
Curtiss. Mabel Jiiattiersn. 3 Newton “Stics3. Kind’g Asst.. 


_...176 Wiekliffe st. 


43 Bleecker st. 


.{10 Central ave. 


58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
64 Emmet st. 

17 Roseville ave. 
50 Gray st. 

50 Gray st. 


.320 Clifton ave. 


133 Milford ave. 


..|133 Milford ave. 


133 Milford ave. 


.{28 Steuben st., E. O. 


31 Brunswick st. 
999 Broad st. 
131 Maple av., E. O. 
111 Summer ave. 

33 So. Tenth st. 

71 Wilsey st. 

4 Gouverneur st. 


.134 Evergreen pl., E. O. 


11 Parkhurst st. 
226 Riverside ave. 
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NAME. 


LEST gl Bes OE We 0s Sia ae | 
Daley, Kathrine 
Bevis, CECILIA Pas Pes. a 
Davis, Addie E 
Davis, Mrs. Alice C 
Davis) eatia = 
Davis, Helen R 
Dawson, Eloise 
Day, Annie C 
Day, Margaret A 
Dean, G. Lc: Raney 
Dean, Hester B.. , 
Dean, Margaretta. 
Dean, M. Ida 
Dearie, Catharine S 
Dearie, Jean A 
DeCamp, Marie L 
DeCamp, Maud R 
Decker, C. Ethel 
De Garmo, Mary S 
Deidrick, Anna R 
Deidrick, Hortense 
Delaney, Margaret C 
Delaney, Maude M 
Delaney, Regina C 
Delehanty, Mary A 
Demarest, Daisy E 
DeMott, Linda M 
Denning, Mrs. Jennie M.. 
Denton, Mabel 
Dettmer, Juliet 
DeWitt, Lydia A 
Dey, Lurena 
Dickerson, C. Virginia B.. 
Diffily, Winifred A 
Dietz, Clara 
Dill, Clara M 
Disbrow, Florence W 
Dixon, Jessie E 
Dodd, Edna B 
Dodge, Ruth C 
Donald, Jessie 
Donnelly, Anna T 
Donnelly, Lilliam F.......| 
Donnelly, Mary M 
Donnigan, Katherine S. M.. 
Donovan, Lulu A 
Doolittle, Louise 


wee. ae ta feo ore | 


Ce 8: 6S enD (oe 6! “e 
oeeeee 
eel 6 el 0 « @ TU ie, aw 
see ee eee ee 
Sl eene 6S te: overs 
She. esd 6,6 SP 0 te “6.3. 


ee 


oo 6%. fe) ae wl 

Pua el esr s 6 Le (8.6 2 6's 
| 

Cie @ ble a6 

pig, 8) 6) a a) ale fee 
we ee @ 6:78; 6 
ai sie @6 ©, 80 
Sew les ter ele. > 
Slee © e's 
a a's, © CRGe eS 
cis be a6 
se eee 
Sa By toa Pet Sk 
see ee ewe 
aeeeeeoe 
Se elle a) Se 


oeeeere ee!) 


see eee ewe ee 
eoowree ee eo eo} 
0, Ce 6s 6 6 6 8 


Go's 6 0.4. ¢ te) & 4° 6)! 


oe ee eee 
ihe Corres 6.66 
Ee ie, oe) cte.s 0 616 6 
oeeee 
Be ye Paty ee 
Ce 
SO 6 Cieisies eee 

ee 


ee ee eee 


eoeoerr eevee 


Monmouth Stes 


‘South 8th St.... 
‘Manual Training|Special 


‘Sussex Ave 


SCHOOL. RANK. 


Assistant .. 


Washington St.. 
Washington St.. 
Catavette st:.Ge. 
- High | 


Ist Assistant.. 
Vi-Principal. . 


see eee ew woe 


mean Se Ung. 


ptatemote.s ~.\Kind’g Asst.. 

‘Camden St. ig fn Assistant ahs 
IWilliam<St... 3. Kind’g Direct. 
Abington Ave.../Kind’g Asst.. 
Burnet eoteseer eee Assistanti2 v: 


IsteAssistant:. 
Assistant .. 


o a.e) 6) 's, 


Pas ere: Assistant ; < 
Central Ave. P..|H’d Assistant. 
V. Pan 


eee ee 


MGtheAyve2. ¢.0k4:5 Assistant . 
South Market St./JAssistant .... 
het VGs sis bas Assistant. :.-. 
Washington St../Assistant .. 
igh earigck gh See Assistant . 
Sussex Ave..... Assistant .... 
Home ots 1.9024 Assistant . 
‘Newton St. P.../H’d Assistant. 


South Market St. Assistant 2... 


Cte AVves tees Assistant .... 
South roth St.../Assistant .... 
South toth St...|Assistant .... 
Ridgeist. 735 27% Assistant .... 


“ie Wek 


[North 7th St.. 


Birpet sta Assistant. ».. 
Newton St...... Assistant . 

iCentral Ave..... 1st Assistant.. 
South 8th St....j/Assistant ... 


T’cher of Sewing|Special 
Lafayette .St..../Assistant .. 
Bergen? Sti.5...:. Assistant ... 
Monmouth St... 


Se ee 


Ist Assistant.. 


\Kind’g Direct. 
.|Kind’g Direct. 


Kind’g Direct. 


ADDRESS. 


—_— 


.{23 Court st. 


SOIC Sh eae Assistant ....|518 Clinton ave. 
Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ....{204 Carroll st., Pat’s’n 
Morton otis eso. Assistant ..../135 Hillside ave. 
Wickliffe St.....{Assistant ....|78 South Ninth st. 
‘South 16th St.../Assistant ....|1076 Broad st. 

South St......../Assistant ....|138 Wh'tier st., R’hw’y 
PTTCeeots eck ok Assistant ..../35 Burnet st. 


Clint’n av. & Clint’n pl. 
Clint’n av. & Clint’n pl. 
54 State st. 


Sec’y to Prin.|256 North Seventh st. 
H’d Assistant |256 North Seventh st. 
Speciale-2 3%; 54 State st. 


62 Park ave. 

62 Park ave. 

98 Bloomfield ave. 
352 Clifton ave. 
52 High st. 

285 Clifton ave. 


.1321 So. Tenth st. 


321 So. Tenth st. 


135 Read st. 
1312 High st. 


312 High st. 


..|518 Clinton ave. 


139 South Ninth st. 
204 Plane st. 


..{135 Monmouth st. 
2271: Heae2d st. Pat rsn 


46 Third st. 

.|314 Summer ave. 
206 First st. 

48 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
78 Brunswick st. 
161 So. Eleventh st. 
541 Orange st. 

837 DeGraw ave. 
564 High st. 

177 North Ninth st. 
137 Bloomfield ave. 


...{140 Summer ave. 


331 Seventh ave. 


..27 So. Thirteenth st. 


331 Seventh ave. 


..'71 Liberty st. 
.{15 Broad st. 


Dunellen, N. J. 
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TEACHERS—COonrtTINUvUED. 
NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
Doremus, Alberta R...... Ghestnut? St.iq. 2 ist Assistant. 
Doremus, Eliza C......... Summer Pl...... Assistant .. 
Doremus,; Jessie Kg; -- Summer Ave..../Assistant ..../44 
Dorrance, Mrs. Jennie M.|South St........ Wessistant ices 
Doty; Jessie “so een tics; rth Ave. Ps var. V. Principal. . 
Dougall, Elizabeth W.....|High ........... H’d Assistant. 
Dougall, Mary A......... South 8th St. G. V. Principal... 
Dougall, William A....... Monmouth St... Principal .... 
Dougherty, Florence M...|Franklin ....... Assistant ... 
Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B. Waverly Ave....|Assistant .... 
Dowie, Jennie M......... Lawrence St.. 
Drake, Augusta V........ MonmoutheSt..* 
Drew; Minme l.ovsina. cn So. Market St. P. 
Driscoll, Elizabeth V..... WaintiteStinsss:2 
Drumm, - Me Willie ake, Manual Training 
Drummond, Adelaide ....|Roseville Ave... 
Drummond," Emma a ¢..3. South 8th St..... 
Drummond, Grace .0.3. Roseville Ave... 
Lait sO Pabek in aha 4c iets aioe Sussex. Ave.:.).. 
Dufty Angela cciaesgac. Lafayette St..... 
Duffy,? Grace (MES. <act2. MortonStie hc. 
Dinhams leans a... WP AVE Soh oe 
DunnellaAnnas Cals cca ParkwAvesiecwet 
Dunning, “Hranices ‘S.2.45.: Burnet-St- 4: 
Punsing =: ClatawA aise... South 16th St 
Durand,y hie 3S 2s, ceecee. 1Sth Aves oof55: 
Durand,.S) Eveline). 218th Aves See 
Dusenberry, Emily T..... [Sth GANeg. ee ye 


Eagles, Annie McLeod.... 


Eagles, jane iatiias eenees Summer Ave, P. 
Earl «Florence: As. wae mas Park: Aver iis 
BekoihswWallianvs | Sess South 16th St.. 
Edge, Mrs. Nellie W..... Fh AVC i owen) 
Edwards, Elizabeth ......! James St. Indus. 
Edwards, Evan.D.....2.. Vailshureh: 2234 
Eggenberger, James....... Sussex Ave... 
Hicbhornpa dawn; awe. Com’re St. Ung. 
Ellis | Geiselda ut seieten Normal & Train’g 
Elston: Loiseltiaaoes vaca Newtotinst...sen 
Elterich, Dorothea ....... Abington Ave... 
Emiley;- Etta 4 res 5.0% cere Toth A VER in ee 
Endéts,--}.. -Vareiiia w.s22. Camden<St “4 xu 
Ent; Minnie. Bees as eeates North 7th St... 
Estabrook slularBd oy .ae. Central Ave. G..| 
Eunson; SatahsAy.. ante «: TSth Ayes te. 
Everding, Kathetine A....!Ann St...... 2... 


eeeee. 


.|V. Principal... 
|Assistant .. 
V. Principal. . 
Assistant .. 
Special 
Assistant .. 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant . 


eoeceeee 


Assistant <¥ 
Assistant .. 


ADDRESS. 


.147 Spruce st. 
.144 Second ave. 


Second ave. 

71 Pennsylvania ave. 
60 North Sixth st. 
208 South Sixth st. 
208 South Sixth st. 
213 South Sixth st. 


.|293 Clifton ave. 


139 Monmouth st. 
129 Lincoln ave. 
.|Woodbridge, N. J. 
255 South Eighth st. 
../518 Clinton ave. 
407 Clinton ave. 


.1104 South Tenth st. 


104 South Tenth st. 


.|104 South Tenth st. 


Assistant ....|61 Wash’g’n ter., E. O. » 
Assistant ....}166 Plane st. 
Assistant ....|80 Wickliffe st. 
Assistant ....|247 Sixth ave. 

V. cane Daas .'84 Linden ave., Blmf’d 
Assistant ....|11 Mt. Pleasant av. 

. Assistant ....81 Ridgewood ave. 
'|Assistant ....|II00 Sp gf’d av.,Irv’2’n 
‘Assistant ....'424 Washington st. 
Assistant ....86 Orchard st. 
[Assistant ....|273 High st. 

V. Principal. . 205 Montclair ave. 
Assistant ....;/Conant st.,; Elizabeth 
. Principal ....570 Hawthorne ave. 
Assistant ..... 19th av. &31Ist st.,Pat’n 
Assistant ..../49 Nassau st. 
Principal ....|39 Columbia av., Vails. 
.|Principal ....'230 Fourth st. 
Assistant ..../187 Johnson ave. 
Model & Critic 209 South Sixth st. 
‘Assistant ..../30 Avon ave., Irv’gt’n 
Assistant ..../Caldwell, N. J. 
Assistant ....|28 S. Walnut st., E. O. 
H’d Assistant.|141 Bank st. 
.|Assistant ..../334 Roseville ave. 

\V. Principal. .|636 Ocean ave., J. C. 


. .|283 South Seventh st. 
. 1399 Clinton ave. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Manr,ejeannette G.......' Chestnut St..... Assistant ..../435 Plane st. 
Bee 6 TANCES aif. 2 u.0's + = '='s Livingston St..../Assistant ....|I1 Emmet st. 
eares. Gertrude L...,...-[tcth Ave... oro... Assistant ..../I Emmet st. 
Farmer, Florence V....... PUG Ca ett paca V. Principal..|89 Fourth ave. 
Marmer. (race. Fo... DUEL ts cack. Kind’g Direct. 89 Fourth ave. 
Farmer, Lottie M.. RESUi ar VGS soccer, Assistant ..../89 Fourth ave. 
Faughnan, Anna M....... Lafayette St.....|Assistant -.. «1380 Lafayette st. 
WAGE, FAI Y> sow es wees Chestnityotse15 2 Assistant ..../116 Orchard st. 
PP EL ClCTi a pio. ce ss «ss «6 Bergen St. Ann’x |Assistant ....|421 S. Fifteenth st. 
Field, Josephine A........ Pigite re cates oe Assistant ..../269 W. 136th st., N.Y. 
pate Carrie bl So... ws Central Ave ..../Assistant ..../63 North Eleventh st. 
faneer, Martha K......... KMorton-ots-.,-. Assistant ....|21 Miller st. 
Matin ettna. Miss ces 3s Abington Ave...|/Kind’g Asst.. Westfield, N. J. 
0 a Eat Gea pear Peers iotak eos Assistant ....|117 Madison st. 
POT BININA ec. an. a Hoe « OlMeryotsee see es V. Principal. .|39 Farley ave. 
Paske- Elizabeth: Py. :)... .« Lafayette St...../Assistant ....!336 Belleville ave. 
xian lmtita ..<.«..6. Caindensotiy <.%. Assistant ....|147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B...... Manual Training|Special ...... 182 Brunswick st. 
Peete isiara 1)... .. . Webster St. Tr’g)Model & Critic)79 Halsey st. 
Flavelle, O. Watson...... Vailsburgh G..../V. Principal. .|20 Wyoming av., Eliz. 
Fletcher, Alice M........ | SCL RCS Rater V. Principal. .|183 Fairmount ave. 
Foley, Mrs. Minnie L....|South Market St.jAssistant ....38 Br’kside av., Irv’g’n 
Poorman eances. Ce... -s 8 Camden St...... Assistant ....|16 Thomas st. 
Forker, M. Margery...... WV AIOE tre nao 3s Assistant ....174 South 13th st. 
Fornwalt, Beatrice ....... Prandin, .i.. |. osislalt +... (137 nt. © Fospect ave. 
Potsuay; Mabel FE. ...... SSR ALS Bort ste waste Assistant ....'202 Broad st. 
‘5G et ha a Hamburg Pl.....|Principal ....!33 South Tenth st. 
Port Marion B:..:...<... Hamburg Pl...../Assistant .. +/33 South Tenth st. 
Foster, Jeannette ........ NLOTEOIE Gta s ss Assistant ..../111 Bloomfield ave. 
momenort.. jane oo... 5... Sites Ste eae ne Assistant. » >. 113 -Carteret-st. 
Francisco, Bessie .......:.j13th Ave..:..... Assistant .... Caldwell, N. J. 
Fredericks, Helen L...... (Railton, ot. ans Kind’¢ Asst.. 04 Sherman ave. 
Freeland, Marietta H..... Morton St.......|Model & Critic ae Clifton ave. 
Freeman, L. Edna........ Oliver St........|Assistant .....81 New York ave. 
Fretz, Thomas R......... Brrideét. Sten8 va. Principal ....,12 Munn ave., E. O. 
oe Eile oy ie ae North 7th St..../Assistant ..../75 No. 15th st., EO: 
Reet Ce ee ATT as Liss ss ss 0'0 North 7th St..../Assistant ....|184 Fourth st. 
COSTS LN Ol ot ee Wickliffe St...../Assistant ....}184 Fourth st. 
See EL Deere Vailshurehn sc.) xs Assistant .245,(00-No,u15th st... bs O: 
BeRISt DODDIC! 0 sis ¢ ost ee SUMmMeree). art Principal... 118 Chester ave. 
Fuhlhage, Louise H...... Piotr, cox crtetr, Assistant ....|161 Lincoln ave. 
ine Pees eat Oe 17 2 Rae ae North 7th St....|1st Assistant../65 South Tenth st. 
Prrssenl, GANA. Ho. .. 2 a+ South toth St...|Assistant ..../528 Broad st. 


Gallagher, Elizabeth F.. 
Gallagher, Margaret C.. 
Ganong, Lillian A 
Garrabrant, Anna L 


.|Abington Ave...|Assistant .... 


.|\South 16th St...|Assistant ... 
Morton St......./Assistant ... | 
Branklin wes. ect. Ist Assistant... 


25 St. Luke’s pl., Mont. 


.34 Homestead park 


152 Sandford st., Vails. 
29 North Ninth st. 
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NAME. 


Garrabrant, Elizabeth E...|High 
Garrison, Mildred P...... 
Lagzie. Boies. 
Géiger | raninia te. sit as 


Gauch, 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL. 


O).6)6 po ow Braane 


Brice st Soo cee 
FETHOe (ootwiy ae ches 
Toth AVES ao at 


Gellert, Mrs. Millicent S../South St........ 


Gemar, Jennie “Acvoct. iss 
Geppétft, -Dotis: Avance: © ke 
Geraghty, Linda M....... 


Geraghty, Mary 


Gibbre bleanat (Ml Bees ee 
Gibbs.s Johny Mises. 2 cites 


Gibson, Hazel 


Gillman; ElsiecM. eek. 


Gillott, Jessie 


Gillott, Mrs. M. Augusta. 


Gilman, rank Ge oa. ose 
Gilmour, Katherine E..... 
Gleason Chatiesciis a. 
Gleason, Charles <H.. Jroy: 
(lew, sLydid« He ketene nes 


Glover.Flora:l 7% Gere ane 


Gogl, Claribel 


Gogleromnia Ligier atthe 
Gorman, Mrs. Mary E... 
Gould, FraneesuWiccewens 6 
Minite si) ee asca . 


Gould, 
Graham, Ada 


Graham, Margaret D..... 
Bie) Ws sv bo ares e gs 
Cray, susthet. avi. © ne auth 
Gray Blorence- Herm ae oss 
Greelish, Kathleen A..... 
Grice; oR dith Hea ps... ees 
Garoinesls ss, boars 


Graves, 


Grill, 
Grimes, Mary 


Grork, Genevieve S....... 


ore ees eo eo oe 


eee eereer ees 


«a! 60 &. 6. 0f0,/6 16 9.6 6 


.(South 8th St. P. 


o5.4..6 8 @ 6109 0650 


Hamburg PIl..... 
Wickliffe St..... 
Morten ot P aa 


Manual Training 


Brice otros 


Elliot St..... So 
Monmouth St.. 
Central Ave..... 


High 
Summer Ave.... 
Summer Ave... 
vad VT Rake | AGP PNY a oe 
P5th av Versetexks 
South Market St 
Franklin Géo: ss 
North “tn Stzer2 


eere er eee eee 


iCom'rcesst? Une, 


South Sth Stores 
Roseville Ave.. 
Charliginwastosss 
Chestinistan a. 
Stimmerseel 
Hawkins’Sts. 3.4 
File AVG Ateneo 
South Market St. 
North 7th St.... 
Newton St...... 
BiliOpe Stace occ. 
High 


Guild, Mrs. Josephine R..|South 8th St.... 


Haberle, 
Haddow, Agnes 


Haddow, Elizabeth G..... 
Hagney, Augusta W...... 


Hagney, Emma U 


Haines A lice bas sosn nots 
Haines; -Plorencesli mn i% cae 


Haines, .Martha B...:.... 
Hall SJnhetin-- a ees 


Nell Vinee. ce 


eee eevee 


eerveoeee 


Newton vSt: 2.5% 
Brankiiteees: <2 
Hambure Plo. : 
Elizabeth Ave... 
Millere Stik 
Washington St.. 
Asst. Superv. 

of Music. 


So. Market St. P.|H’d Assistant 
../168 Johnson ave. 


SOutin ote 


Ae TINe Palos is 
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ASSiStant. see 
Ist Assistant. . 
Assistart oe. 


on.6) 6.6 a 16 


Special 


Wssistant- ste. 


.|Kind’g Asst.. 


Assistant iva. 
V. Principal. 


‘ist Assistant.. 


Principal . 
Assistant 
Assistant... 


Assistant : 
Special 
Assistant: 2 


MA SSISTai fe. -we 


Assistant. 22. 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant . 

Assistant ... 
Assistant ... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant . 
Assistant .... 
ASsistanto oon: 
“vesistantes /2. 
iAssistant ... 


Assistant . 
Assistant . 

Kind’g Direct. 
Ascistantes* >: 
AUSSIStati tn. ci 
Assistant. .... 
Special 


Assistant . 


H’d Assistant. 


Kind’g Direct. 
Srincipabess te 


H’d Assistant. 
.|187 Broad st. 
260 Belleville ave. 
.'50 Ninth ave. 


- l2aP athens 
. 121 Second ave. 


RANK. ADDRESS. 
Assistant ..../380 High st. 
Assistant ....|153 Irvington av.,S. O. 
Ist Assistant..|474 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Assistant ..../27 Breintnall pl. 


498 Washington st. 
203 Main st., E. O. 
105 South Seventh st. 
23 Elizabeth ave. 

227 Mulberry st. 

106 South Tenth st. 
Spring Valley, N: Y. 
77 Washington ave. 
26 Spruce st., Bl’mfi’d 


1 Summit st. 


.1t Summit st. 
H’d Hist. Dpt. 


774 Highland ave. 
76 Beech st., Arlingt’m 


.1555 Summer ave. 
1555 Summer ave. 
....|203 Wall st., Vailsbgh. 


47 South Eleventh st. 
187 Broad st 


13 Myrtle ave. 
293 Belmont ave. 
144 Ward st., Paters’n 


..{109 Oraton st. 
18 Park st. 

. 87_N. 15th ste peas 
'34 Homestead park 
...6 Gouverneur st. 


460 Summer ave. 
48 Lincoln ave. 
Maplewood, N. J. 


1305 Sussex save. 


Orange. 


121 Second ave. 
31 Milford ave. 
31 Milford ave. 
34 Franklin st. 
34 Franklin st. 


34 Franklin st. 


7th Ave 


eee eee ef FAL LAV we ee eee ease 


Assistant... :. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Hallock, Virginia E......| Risaninuth St.../Assistant ..../418 Plane st. 
OS DSS SET ee Summer Ave. P.|H’d Assistant|276 Broad st. 
Hamel, Georgiana .. .. Webster St. Trg.| Model & Critic\276 Broad st. 
Hamilton, Gertrude A..../South 8th St....|Assistant ....|32 Maple av., Madis’n 
momittom Malia ty oie) i... Colorethesc ieee Assistant j.:. 2190. Covrt'st. 
Hampton, Belle .......... Newtons ata. ofa Assistant ..../351 Plane st. 
PMU ALYV CIA o Woes boas Morton St.. .|Assistant ....|/100 Orange av., Irv’gn 
Pansonatranke HH psi. sss South Market St. Principal ....|141 Heller Parkway. 
mdipemedt lizabeth\, 4+... /fligh i. ... 6. ss Assistant .....|324 -Bélleville ave. 
Faring, Frances’ M....... fiGivGr dees wets 2 Assistant ....|174 Summer ave. 
Haver sisenrpia “Aes... 3 South 16th St...|/Kind’g Direct. 174 Summer ave. 
PatlOwW, dita s 23. os Roseville Ave...{Assistant ....\40a North Seventh st. 
Harris, Adah Belle:...... ‘Washington St..\Assistant . ..|407 Clinton av. 
Harris, Josephine ........ Statemoestes vscecs & Assistant ....|24 Mt. Prospect pl. 
Harrison, Harriet N......; Normal & Train’g|Model & Critic\41 Gray st. 
Harrison, BEV... «6153 South. toth St...j/Assistant ....|/Box 178, Mtclr., N. J. 
icq ME ¢ a ign had eee ee. Assistant ....|30 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Pesach, co bec ft hee Oe ea Newton St. P...|H’d Assistant 169 South 11th st. 
Pits ROSe 2.45... Hawkins St..... V. Principal. .|304 Broad st. 
Harvey, Elizabeth W.....| south, 10th St. osAssistant ».72.|7 ‘Centre cst; 
iasprouck,-Anna’B,....... Merrett. os. 1st Assistant..|120 Union st. 
Hascall, Theodorus B... _ High Ys re Assistant ....|189 Broad st. 
Haselmayer, Jeannette L.|Morton St...... Assistant ....|87 Treacy ave. 
Pte ee Ante Weeks ia 6. ‘Charlton St..... Assistant ....|32 Astor st. 
Pere OTA oss £5. 6 <!ey MI ETOETIP ST. ck Assistant ..../135 Monmouth st. 
Pinten pe yVrliam Ass... Washington St../Assistant ..../135 Monmouth st. 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y.. South 8th St....|Assistant ..../77 North Eleventh st. 
Haughwout, Adelle ...... North 7th St..../1st Assistant...1076 Broad st. 
Pim iacriet si. 6 oo... ‘Camden St....../Assistant ....|48 Gray st. 
EE Aeli' C Gat So ae TAME a es Gu, -|Kind’s Asst..|530 Adams ave., Eliz. 
Riavoens Julia: ly.!..c<....- Olivet secs ce Assistant ;...|418 Plane st. 
Hayes, Estelle A........./ State Mottin fae Assistant ....|56 Chester ave. 
Pealym Rath B22)... MA er ety «sec tst Assistant../70 Brunswick st. 
Peay eresawA : eo) .:..\ Soutllobye +. Assistant ..../69 Thomas st. 
Heath, Madelene E....... 18th Pein oe. ok Assistant ....|/304 Bank st. 
Hedges, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 15th 1 eee Assistant ..../11 Park pl., Blmfield. 
Hegeman, Georgia ....... harltonsotsie:.. Assistant ....|75 Avon ave. 
Hegeman, Jeannette ..... Charlton Stecise Assistant ....|75 Avon ave. 
Heineken, William L..... Lafayette Stam eLincipal -. +. (Ligztiillside ave. 
bicist Mabel Reto is... | eth A Vee. Assistant ....|59 Farley ave. 
Hemmer, Tillie M........ EVO ea ae uiee Assistant™. .:;/21 laylor’st. 
Henderson, Annie ....... Hamburg Pl. G.|H’d Assistant 895 Broad st. 
mennion,. Marys Pow... Summer Ave....|Assistant ..../316 Belleville ave. 
Mencon,. ralentAz. .:%.... Roseville Ave...\Assistant .... 165 North Sixth st. 
Herbert, Agnes V.....5.' Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....|204 North Ninth st. 
Herbert, Helen M........ Morton tate 3s: Assistant ..../204 North Ninth st. 
SeerueergLicten so. a0)... Webster St. Tr’g) Model & Critic}665 Hunterdon st. 


Passaic. iver ls 
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NAME. SCHOOL: RANK. ADDRESS. 
Hetheld yin tces se rth Aves: feat Assistant... (22143 barkase 
Hevey, Agnes. B..j....... Franklin ........4)Assistant ....1313 Belleyilletave: 
Hewitt, Margaret L...... Higites een eee Assistant ....!280 Garside st. 
Picks! Grate Dae neers Ann SSthn vices. Assistant ..../451 High st. 
Hlles | peas Sate aks Manual vena Special as ss 284 Clifton ave. 
Fil eiauraytocar casera Camden St....../Assistant ....|230 North Sixth st. 
Bill Ditlie tara carte. ee Camden St....../Assistant ....|230 North Sixth st. 
HillMade scutes eee pa Pl....../Assistant ....|166 Elwood ave. 
Hill “Nel izes rAte senate 1oh Me ee oe ras H’d Assistant 69 North Eleventh st. 
Fitton, Parry al bode aakoae bt toth St...\1st. Assistant..'247 South Eighth st. 
Hochkins; Carries areas isth Ave: vl Assistant ..../253 South Eighth st. 


Hockenbary, Mrs. Alberta 
Hoenemann, Wilhelm B.. 
Hoffman, Kathryn M 
Hogan, Maud G 
Hopkins, Emily K 
Holden, Robert W 
Hollum, Margaret 

Holmes, Alice M 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J 
Hopper, Florence I 
Hopping, Susie C 
Horan, Margaret G....... 
Horn, Lillian 

Horn, Matilda 


Horter, Lena M 
Hotchkiss, Rose McKean. 
Howard, Anna M 
Howard, Marie N 
Huff, Marjorie A 
Hutchings, Carrie C 
Hutchings, Emma L 
Hutchinson, Myra I 
Hutman, Florence E 
Hymes, Sara L 


lliff, C. Blanche 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A 
Irwin, Mary DeA 


eee ee 
CD 
oe eeeeee 
eeeceeee 
eee ew eee 
eee er ee eee 
ore Gep.o7 ek es. 
sewer eee 


eee eves 


eee eeeeerer eee 
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eseeevveeee 


CBS 6 G06,'@ 66. 


oe eee eee 
seer ee ewe 
pate a 9 ele, e 
rE very Cy, tek 
cee eee 
see eee 
see ewe 


oeeeererevee 
eeeee 


Jackson, Anna A 
Jacobs, Florence M 
James, Lena J 
Jancovius, Grace E 
Jenkinson, Harriet K 
Jennings, Mary A 
Jerolamon, C. Grace 


eer eer eee eeee 


oeeee 


eeeeevne 


ee eee 


South roth Sie 
SouthiSthsSt 
18th Ave 
Warren St 
South -Sts 058 
7th Ave 
Central Ave. P.. 
Summer Ave.. 


© @ 6 8 6) 


ee ee er 


Livingston St. 
[Peshine Ave.. 
‘Bruce St 
Charlton St 
Charlton St 
Hamburg Pl... 
Washington St. 
Monmouth St... 


eee ew we 


ee ee 


South St 
Lawrence St.... 
Sussex Ave..... 


Hamburg PIl.. 
18th Ave. P 
Vailsburgh 


Vailsburgh 
Warren St 
Hawthorne Ave 


South roth | Sti. 
113th Ave 


7 a eee @ 


.|Assistant . 


.|Assistant .. 


ShA ssistants,...0- 


PY inCipa le sce 
[Assistant .... 
V2 Principal’: 


.|Assistant .... 


Assistant: ¢..2 
V Principals: 


(Assistant... 
Assistants. . 
V. Principal. . 


WASsiStant: w22s 
.|V. Principal. . 

Assistant .... 
ASSistarits 
Kind’g Direct. 


“PAssistant 6: 
VA'ssistante cs: 


Assistant ... 
H’d Assistant 
.|V. Principal. . 

Assistant=.... 


.(Special Asst.. 
‘Assistant 2% 


~ -ASsistant .... 


V. Principal. . 
Assistant <2... 


Assistant: -.2¥. 
Assistant 


AJNSSISLATIC Pee. 


Kind’g Direct. 


.|Assistant .... 


4 Assistant tev on 
Assistant . <3 


24 Frederick st. 

288 South Seventh st. 
7 Emmet st. 

55 Milford ave. 

24 Broad st. 

624 High st. 

175 James st. 


...469 Summer ave. 


29 Cottage st. 
42 Lincoln ave. 
127 Elm st.~ 


.1397 Market st. 


085 Broad st. 
66 Sherman ave. 
102 North Seventh st. 


. 82 Treacy ave. 


1076 Broad st. _ 
101 Pennsylvania ave. 


./1122 Broad st. 
.1312 Seventh ave. 


16 Elm st. 

South Orange, N. J. 
1076 Broad st. 

127 East Kinney st. . 
37 North Sixth st. 


81 Sherman ave. 


50 East Kinney st. 
139 Hollyw’d av., E.O. 


35 Park st. 


....173 Bleecker st. 


24 Millington ave. 
237 Sixth ave. 

24 Baldwin st. 

72 South Seventh st. 
440 W’h’gt’n av., Belly. 


NAME. 


Johnson, Caroline . 
johnson, Edna F 
Johnson, Grace A 


- Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa.|James St. Indus./Assistant ... 


Johnson, Nellie B 
Johnson, William A 
Jones, Mrs. Helen F 
Jones, Laura 
Pores, Ary. ty .-+ os. 
Jupp, Sarah S. E 


eee 


Kachline, Susan A. 
Kaiser, Carrie A 
Keene, Edna J 


Ae SS 0 


oes eee 
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SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Tettie Ves. see Assistant ....(84 North Seventh st. 
Chéstniuitsts. s. Assistant ....!179 Washington st. 
North 7th St..../Assistant ....|25% So. Twelfth st. 


eee ee 


eee ee 


“ee eee 


Kelly, Catharine M. M.... 


Kempe, Augusta 
Kempf, Emily M 
Kennedy, J. Wilmer 
Kennedy, Marion A 
Kennedy, Mary B 
- Kennedy, Thomas F 
Kent, Mabelle E 
Kerns, M. Lizzie 
Keyler, Lillian 
Kiesewetter, Dora . 
Kilpatrick, Jessie M 
Kimball, Carrie A. 
King, Carolyn M 
King, W. Wallace 
Kingston, Emma A 
Kinsey, Blanche A. 
Kinsey, Elizabeth D 


Kirkpatrick, Mary D 


Kitchell, Agnes 
Kitchin, Jennie V 
Klotz, Elizabeth D. 
Knickmeyer, Emma 
Koehler, Lydia D 
Kohl, Elizabeth I 
Koyt, Berta A 
Kraemer, Delphine 
Kraemer, Frieda 
Kreiner, Lillian M. 
Beane ROSE che pe 
Kussy, Sarah 


Lacey, Edna M 
La Londe, Norma 


oeee 


wee e 6 © 
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eevee eevee 


Ae gas 
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Sig sh 
ExtUSs 
eee 
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eee 
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ne YEON 
dis take 
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Ge tae 


o © @ 8) als 


ee eee 


South roth St... 
High 
Camden ote. . 2%. 
Hamburg PIl..... 
Newton St 


ee ee? 


eee ee 


South. Sth: St... 
Camden St 
South Market St. 
Warren St 
Monmouth St... 
Normal & Train’g 
Mitierat. esis see 
Waverly Ave.... 
Sve te este hie 
Fi rele ces cs 3 ores 
Hawthorne Ave. 
Burnet St 


see eee 


oeceeere 


see oe oe 
core, 6 res 
ee ee 
oe ee woe 


Roseville Ave.-. 
|g UE 2 teagan ee 
Franklin P 


othe ale" alee, 


eee ee we woe 


Webster St 
South 8th St. P. 
South toth St... 
Monmouth St... 
Morton St 
Manspuren., <4 
SOUth sti ote css 
ieth cA Veet es sce 
Vailsburgh P.... 
Normal & Train’g 
Camden St 
Camden St 


Sis fees bret es. oo 
Hawkins St 


.94 South Twelfth st. 
Assistant ...../1103 Broad st. 


Assistant ..../157 North Seventh st. 
Assistant ....|69 West End av.,Vails. 
Assistant ....|/204 New st. 

Assistant ....j/120 Union st. 
Assistant ....|/101 Clark st., Bklyn. 


Ist Assistant.. 
Assistant; = 


1076 Broad st. 
140 Fairmount ave. 


Assistant ..../51 Thirteenth ave. 
Assistant ....|334 Sussex ave. 
Assistants... 119254. Cour st. 
Model & Critic 114 Park ave. 
Principal ....|3 Emmet st. 
Assistant’ ....|304 Broad st. 
Assistant ....'207 Peshine ave. 


H’d Assistant 253 Grafton ave. 
Assistant .... 513 Clinton ave. 

Ist Assistant..21 Halsey st. 

H’d Assistant'144 Camden st. 
Kind’g Asst..148 Monmouth st. 
Assistant .....257 Mulberry st. 
Assistant ..../179 Orchard st. 
Kind’g Asst.. 81 South Tenth st. 
Assistant ....|3134 Broadway, N. Y. 
V. Principal.. 581 Summer ave. 
Assistant ....|122 James st. 

Ist Assistant. 50 Sherman ave. 
Assistant ....|100 Pacific st. 
Principal =: 2. fa25-Btoad-st: 

H’d Assistant. 253 South Tenth st. 
Assistant .... 26 State st. 
Assistant ..../21 Somerset st. 
Kind’g Asst.. 30 Johnson ave. 
Assistant .... 199 Morris ave. 
Assistant .... 7 Austin st. 
Assistant ....)301 Belmont ave. 

V. Principal. . 301 Belmont ave. 
Mod’! & Critic 62 Oriental st. 
Assistant .....290 Springfield ave. 
Assistant 


Assistant .....96 North Ninth st. 
Assistant ....,110 Hamilton st., E.O, 


MacDonald, Robert A.... 
MacGowan, Jessie E 
MacGowan, Marietta 
Maclay, Mary E 
Maclhure; (Davidse oater 
MacMaster, Amelia K.. 
Madden, Alice S 


ee eee eee 


G'erg <@) 4) 4) @ oe 


Hawthorne Ave.|Principal .. 
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Landes, Annie M.......:/Hawkins St..... Assistant ..../794 Parker st. 
Tyan vii te terete aes PUY WAV Cues cos ik Assistant ....|/304 Broad st. 
Landy, Annais5 st eens FET PANE eee aie oes Assistant ..../304 Broad st. 
Langlas, Carl to. ipe 2 EV Tete are sees Man’'l Train’g|271 Parker st. 
Lia Wad AlSy ave ete ts oer es Oliver i ee ree Assistant ....|28 Marshall st. 
Lawley, *Margareticaipe - Chestnut “Sta... Assistant ....{289 North Seventh st. 
Layton, Aletta” M-< 2!) «2. Newtorssts, m5) Assistant ..../160 South Ninth st. 
Leary, Ec iherésa. toe Lawrence St.... {Assistant ..../83 Columbia st. 
Leary A GtacecN seas eae 2 Morton t5tev..s Assistant ..../83 Columbia st. 
(leemAcriesett< tnt. 4 sth vets. Assistant ....|406% So. Orange ave. 
Lehlbach, Mrs: Eliz. A..|13gth Ave....... Ist Assistant.|20 Nelson pl. 
Lehibach,-Hintniai cor. es. Morton St...-.../Assistant ..../35 Waverly ave. 
Lentiey“lamecriuanen 2. Lawrence St....|Assistant .... 19 Hill st. 
Levy, Chateau aia TSth Ve wes sores Assistant ....|124 Wickliffe st. 
Leéewis;Clara.labweny cat = Summer Ave....jAssistant ....1414 Summer ave. 
Leyden, Elizabeth .....-. Ye Ea os Seema H’d Assistant|48 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Lich, -Aupustace x aes ATINS ote sts. ance: Assistant ....|22 Chestnut st. 
Lantebirg Gord +} ee Charlton tates ca: Assistant ....|80 Garside st. 
Lindsley, Josie 3.3. 2: Frankie se.we ssc Kind’g Direct.|Caldwell, N. J- 
innetteuiiier wie: ee Hawkins Sta 2. Assistant ..../91 South Ninth st. 
Littell, Bessie Mi.: 32... BiioteSte a aticg. tst Assistant.|636 Ridge st. 
Littell’ Eleanor A s2% 0.2. Gamderrstacci.:, Assistant ....|67 Chester ave. 
Littell, Elizabeth Bis ot WSliViiitisty cist: Kind’g Direct./105 Gr’nw’d av., E. O. 
Lombard, Mary G:....2.% Wiiber-e tao vian Ist Assistant.|140 N. 17th st., E. O. 
Loves, Franka ae e. Manual Training/Special ...... 116 Garside st. 
Long,< Jennie OW. verte Chraiiitinest Assistatip oe Union, Union Co.,N.J. 
Longstreet. Mary J....... Anni Ste kes Assistant ....|397 Market St. 
“Lords Nellie Ms ts 2 ares Waverly Ave....|Assistant ....|277 Main st., Orange. 
Mord Rita ae Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....|@2 Ninth ave. 
Loweree, Edith M....... Gharlton Stu: Assistant ....|44 Watson ave., E. O. 
Ludlow Belles sore Giver Stir 22 os Assistant ....|62 Monmouth st. 
Langer, Hdith=: 2oeaeek idee Sc nase tas Assistant ....|252 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
LAtticer siinitia «ie > oe South Market St.|Assistant ....|37 Burnet st. 
Luther-AgnesaV Sosle® Normal & Train’g ae { 151 Scotland rd., S. O. 
Titz, aA Tina een eee oe Wiltaent Sti Assistant ....|249 North Sixth st. 
Lyon, Mrs. Alberta H..../South 8th St..../Assistant ..../79 South Tenth st. 
Ly0te sieve, wane eee Hamburg Pl...../Kind’g Asst. . 52 James st. 
yor, micorena o/\. cx oe Central Ave..... Assistant ....|27 Homestead Park. 
MacDevitt, Marguerite M.|r5th Ave........ Assistant ..../Roselle, N. J. : 


.{10 Renner ave. 


ae 23 Elizabeth ave. 


.|23 Elizabeth ave. 
.|312 Summer ave. 


Washington St../Assistant . 
Morton Sites Assistant . 
Oliver otonesces Assistant . 
Chestntity Sti .i% Rrmetpalers a: 
SCLC MWS kee tere c Kind’g Asst.. 
Brankiiti: ose. Assistant .... 


1156 Spefld av.,Irve’n 
454 Jeffers’n ave., Eliz. 
176 Garside st. 


NAME. 


Mahan, Mary . 
Mains, J. Elmina 


Mandeville, Julia R.... 


Mangold, Martha 


Mann, Nellie L........ 
Manness, S. Ervin..... 
Marsh, Jessie B.:..-.... 
PeAUGIa ose 8 > ss 
Martin, Katharine B... 
owise Mets a. 
May Axford... 
eave. cs. ; 
Mathews, Byron C..... 
Mathews, Olive A...... 


Martin, 
Martin, 


Martin, 
Martin, 


Matthews, Florence 


Maurus, Kathreen G. B... 
Mawha, Elsie R....:... 


May, Mona M 


McCaffrey, Mabel V.... 
McGallig,cAnna T..... 
McClelland, Annie H... 


McClelland, Helena 
McClelland, Thos. K..,. 


McCloskey, Margaret .. 


McClure, Joanna M 
McClure, Rebecca 


McCrea, Edith A...... 
McDermitt, Agnes C... 
McDonald, Katherine . 
Mary At 3: 
McDonald, Sarah E.... 
McDowell, Sallie G.... 
McIntyre, Stella E..... 
McKay, Harriet E..... 
Pe Mener. jane Fi. .>.... 
McKeon, Catherine F... 
McKinney, C. Edward, Jr.|/High 


McDonald, 


McLaughlin, Nellie 


Moelatioy.. Jolin .C.....-. 
McLaury, Madge L.... 


McNamara. Evelyn V.. 
McNeill, 


McVey, Maud 
McWhood, Virginia L.. 


Meeker, Sarah ENS gat 


e2eeee 


eooeeve 


oeceee 


oer eee 


Wis tye A oe, 
MoVey Eva oe oo e.., 
McVey, Louise G...... 


oe eee ee ee 


o- 
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SUL OCH:: RANK. 
SAG LIL SERV GAs deters, 5. on Assistant . 
..(South toth St..|/Assistant . 
Ree bball a Be aie oh eee Assistant .... 
ee HNO WLOM Got oss ess Assistant .... 
Wael OLIETIC tsb sees ee > Assistant .... 
-.{18th Avenue ...|Principal . 


Waverly Ave..../H’d Assistant 


.. {South Market St. Kind’g Direct. 
RUNS y-gaagehet y eemneee Assistant .. 
.-|Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant ... 
Te HEVEE Munk eso urs Assistantic cc. 
POTUCOMmate t,o ack V. Principal. . 
nae Hs hid eh ck ge eae H’d Assistant 
ap Colored Y eee Assistant .. 
-+'Sussex <Ave. o2:. Assistantirs. > 
S. toth St. An’nx|Assistant .. 
..-(Summer Ave..../Assistant .... 
-.|North 7th St. P.lV. Principal. . 
..|/South Market St.|Assistant .... 
..-.(Lawrence St....|Assistant .... 


.|South roth St:..|tst Assistant. 
Manual Training Special 


7S © ece « 


AMCIELOTIS ol wert. ee Ist Assistant. 
.|Gen. Supervisor. |Special ...... 
Pelle Liber NV Gliese Assistant: .... 
 whINeWwton sot.cu. > tst Assistant. 
Pr WIGP ptloeatic. ts ts Assistant .... 
SS HonlatitOrioeot ok: «3 PYESTStOni te ecs-, 


Assistant... 
Assistant+:... 


WIS Gy evol ue | ae oe 
Sussex Ave..... 


..{South 8th St..../Assistant .. 
..|Waverly Ave....jAssistant . 
PIA CORSE Ss iy Sota Kind’g Direct. 
../South 16th St...|Assistant .. 
.../South 16th St.../V. Principal. 
Pat itiieA Ves oo aes Assistant . 

SS erie Man’] Train’g 
mo ELA MINIS tt Le es, ce Assistant . 
TAT ELPA Cote ae es Sod Principals « 3. 


Waverly Ave....j/Assistant .... 


.| Washington St..!Assistant .... 
..|Abington Ave...jAssistant .... 
RISOIETL TOE. Gees. ih Assistant .... 
SS LiLred: oot icin cee Ae Wessisiantre., « 
SNIPE CVs ee acs Assistant™. .< 

SPV GTtOM eta. se Assistant ... 


Lafayette St...../Assistant .... 
Monmouth St...'Assistant .... 


.|12 Beech st., 
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ADDRESS. 


.../153 Bleecker st. 
...(178 Fourth st. 


158 North Eleventh st. 
109 North Seventh st 
293 Clifton ave. 


om 625 Mt. Prospect ave. 


37 Elizabeth ave. 
70 Court st. 


.132 Hedden ter. 
«132 Hedden- ter. 


64 Sherman ave. 
77. Dui Nett. Style, 
106 Carnegie ave., E,O. 


.|192 Charlton st. 


198 Third st. 


.|88 Barclay st. 


165 Summer ave. 
55 Ninth ave. 

518 Clinton ave. 
tio. Hamiltd -st-s KO). 
163 Fairmount ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
40 Park pl. 

348 Thirteenth ave. 
348 Thirteenth ave. 
59 Thirteenth ave. 
571 So. Eleventh st. 
13t Plane. st. 

368 New st. 


.|{11 Milton st. 


.146 Hillside pl. 
254 Mt. Pleasant ave 


.|32 Hedden ter. 


Arl’gt’n 
123 Seymour ave. 
282 Clifton ave. 


.162 Ninth ave. 


42 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
42S. Maple ave., E.O. 
126 Baldwin st. 
276 Sixth ave. 
119 Orchard st. 
119 Orchard st. 
119 Orchard st. 


.|213 North Sixth st. 


7 Sherman ave. 
223 Clifton ave. 
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NAME. 


Memmott, Charlotte B... 
Mendel, Clara S 
Mentz, Grace L 
Mercy, Emilie A 
Mergott, Lulu F 
Merry, Grace 
Merry, Sara E 
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ove evecare 
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Mezger, Robert 


Middaugh, Margaret O... 
Mikels, Jessie B 
Millen, Emma 
Miller, Adelaide -D 
Miller, Caroline D 
Miller, Delia 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 


6 6 ee 6 8 o> eee 
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eee eres 
oe eer eee 
oS S. StS © 6) 5.0 0! ore 
ee ee ee 
& 'o3 0 6 ow « 'e. 6 
see ee eevee 


Mills, Lydia A 
Milne, Anna 
Milton, Eva 
Miner, Benjamin C 
Minion, Marie E 
Mintz, Dorothy 
Mititzy fanme. Sa -seee cn: 
Mizer, Eleanora E 


eee er erre 
oo 0 « ‘ee ees 06 
eooceeeeeeeeree 
oe eee oe eee eee 
cee eee 
eee eeereos 


oes ere eeee 


Monaghan, Bartholomew F. 
Moore, Alice ibe 
Moore, 
Moore, 
Moore, 
Moore, Ellen L 
Moore, Hannah 
Moore, Harriet 
Moore, M. Alice 
Moore, Maud 


aca Sus B84. 6, @ en @ 
Ce 
OL owe le cay ere) ® 
«29,6. 9 
oe ee eee eee 
a's "ee al a) 6, Le nee 
oe ee ee wwe 
see eee wee 
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“ee eee eee 


More, "Mary | Sete Pe 
Morgan, Emma 
Morris, Laura B 
Morris. Sara W 


Se: Oe 6 Sah eee 


aU «\6 6 210 us 


SCHOOL. 


Waverly Ave... 
TAthLAVE os. Sse 
South 16th St... 
Bergen St 
Bergen St 


oe ee wwe 


RANK. 


V. Principal. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant iv. 
Assistante ce: 
Ist Assistant.. 


Webster St. Tr’giMod’l & Critic 


Buriet otereks 
Newton St 
High 
Branktireecnest 
Franklin’ 
Southtothgot.s.. 
11 ¢ ard. th'd ere ee Po 
Washington St.. 
Franklin 
Lafayette St... 
Miller St 


cee eee 


eee ee eee 


eee ee oe 


Franklin 
Waverly Ave.... 
Lafayette St.. 
South 16th St... 
Vailsburgh 
Elizabeth Ave... 
Commerce St... 
Vailsburgh 
Livingston St.. 

Ab’gton Av. A’x. 
Morton St.. 
13th Ave. Ca 
Hawthorne Ave. 
Bergen otis. 
Hawkins. ot. 3 
North: 7th St, oe 

Franklin 


dé wee) ee ie 


cee ee 


Stitet st. aoe oe 
Miller St 


Willer Sis ae 
MillertSt) by cz. 


oe eee we oe 


oe eee wwe 


eee ew ee 
cee eee 
sve 8 o's OF 


13th Ave 


e915) 6 “aM tee ere 


/..tAssistant. ... . 


Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst.. 


§ |Head French 


Dept. 


jASsistantoee. = 


tst Assistant. 
Assistant ....| 
Assistant ....| 
Assistant .... 
Assistant ... 


HL ASSista rites es 
. 13 Lichenofese 


Assistant .. 
Assistant ....| 
ASsistant 6.41 
Assistants. ae 


Assistant 
Assistantix.. 
Principal . 2... 
Assistant 
Assistant... 

.{Assistant ....| 
Assistant .. 
.|Assistant . 

V. Principal.. 
Assistant ..... 
Ist Assistant. 

Principal A; 

.|Assistant .. 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
.|Assistant ... 
Assistant .... 


ee ee) 


eee el 


.|H’d_ Assistant 


tst Assistant. 
fussistant to. 
H’d Assistant. 
Assistantsls 
Assistant .... 
1st Assistant. 
Kind’g Direct. 


ADDRESS. 


120 South Ninth st. 
372 High st. 

25 Leslie st : 

257 Garside st. 

159 Fairmount ave. 
19 Lombardy st. 

19 Lombardy st. 

42 Walnut st. 


t 155 Delavan ave. 


134 Stone st. 
230 Garside st. 


. 220 Garside st. 


137 Bank st. 


1137 Bank st. 
. (335 Clifton ave. 


17 East Kinney st. 


42 Gould ave. 
335 Clifton ave. 


130 South Tenth st. 
. 20 Poinier st. 
18 Summer st., Orange 


102 Second st., S. O. 


27 Homestead Park. 


388 Main st., Belleville 
865 So. Fifteenth st. 
865 So. Fifteenth st. 


.. 264 Clifton ave 


si27 a bt eerste 

27 Fillet 

24 Millington ave. 

34 Homestead park. 
349 So. Eleventh st. - 


.|31 North Sixth st. 


44 Rowland st. 


96 Sherman ave. 
.|4I1 Essex st. 


318 Belleville ave. 
118 Miller st. 

93 Astor st. 

325 Summer ave. 
93 Astor st. 
41 Essex st. 
Burnett st., Maplew’d 
18 Mercer st. 

209 Broad st. 7 


H’d Assistant 


9 Napoleon st. 


BoarRD OF EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS—Convinuep. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
Morrison, Bessie ........ Lafayette St.....|Assistant ... 
Morrison, Katharine ...../Warren St...... Assistant .... 
Morrow, Blanche C...... Bergen -Stias fo... Kind’g Asst... 
Morton, Henrietta V..... IBV AVES. sons Kind’g Asst. . 
Maltord:? May". i. 6.050. Mortons St. .2% Assistant ... 
Mullison, Harriet W..... PID Ce Beart eee toe Assistant .... 
Muridy, Gatoline <......- ott I ee Rey Assistant .... 
Mundy, eae stan MillereSt stirs. Assistant .... 
Matin, Diary oV AS. e650: HAO TOS betes ce Assistant .... 
Murphy, ELE Sees Sone Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ... 
Marhny,- Gliza sos Summer Ave. G.|V, Principal. . 
DluctayaLucile:O... .. WF. Monmouth St.../Assistant .... 
DEE AONE ces 2 ¥ vhahe =" ns Dinter .as he ee V. Principal. . 
Myers, Henrietta ........ South roth St.../Assistant .... 
Navatier, Theresa C..... Sharon Stele. « Assistant .... 
Nebinger, Mary G....... Ghestnut: St. % 1st Assistant.. 
Negles, Anna M......... South Market St./Assistant .... 
Nenninger, Irene E. J....{|Waverly Ave..../Kind’g Asst.. 
Nettleton, Harriet A..... Hamburg Pl..../Assistant ... 
Newbury, Helen N....... Monmouth St.. .|Assistant .... 
Nichols, Mary W........ PAIR aes Assistant .. 
DMickiaw mo Retets 2.8. as... Maia ius scot. Assistant .... 
Piicoueunaisy, Os. is... William SE cues Assistant .... 
Noble, Josephine L....... Sussex Ave..... Assistant .... 
Nolan Helen’ Ph. 252604 DOltiisstin ec ic. ASSistant is.-. 
MpOG Mamie Gres: 2k. ee So. Market St. G.IV. Principal. 
AES a se ae Bret Seti ob bees Assistant ... 


.|Washington St.. 
FOO at os oes 
Peshine Ave.. 
South roth St.. 
Washington St.. 


Assistant... 
ASsistant.:.<4 
ss IASSIStATIU. « 
Assistant... 
Assistant ... 


O’Connor, Florence E... 
O’Connor, Helen A 
O’Connor, Mary N 
Ohr, Amelia C 
Olds, Almeda M 


eee eee 


ee ee eee eee 


oe eee we eee 


O’Rourke, Mary A....... Central Ave..... Assistant ... 
Osborn, Maude A........ SOU ste cos Kind’g Asst.. 
Ostrander, Katharine V..jAnn St.......... Assistant . 
Oswell, Katharine F..... Brice? Stites. Assistant .. 
Overgne, Louise C........ Livingston St.../Assistant .... 
Overgne, M. Theresa ....|Monmouth St.../Assistant ... 
Paddock, Alice M........ Newton St...... Assistant)... 
Paddock, Carmilla ....... Waverly Ave....{|Assistant .... 
Parker, Maty°M..77...2°: South St:....... Assistant .... 
Parmalee, Laura M...... Chestnut St..... Assistant .... 
PATIOVE DANCE Fess een ane Washington St../Assistant . 
Patrick, Augusta L....... Bishan e, . os: Phys. Culture 
Patrick, Elizabeth N...... Burnet. St....... Assistant . 


321 


ADDRESS. 


.(33 Franklin st. 


33 Franklin st. 
58 Ingraham pl. 
31%4 Avon ave. 


_|62 Plane st. 


145%4 Elizabeth ave. 
287 North Sixth st. 
41 Stratford pl. 

147 Stephen st., Bellv. 


.|200 Elm st. 


107 Pennsylvania ave. 
161 South Sixth st. 
342 Roseville ave. 

146 So. Eighth st. 


12 Mulford st., E. O. 
22° Astor. ‘st. 

298 South Ninth st. 
84 Treacy ave. 


.148 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


168 Grove st., E. O. 


./315 Summer ave. 


257 Parker st. 
289 High st. 
336 Seventh ave. 


.| Belgrove drv., Kearny 


114 So. Twelfth st. 


.|183 Mt. Prospect ave. 


215 Washington st. 
258 High st. 
59 South st. 


.1433 So. Twelfth st. 
.|997 Broad st. 
.145 Burnet st. 


74 Emmet st. 


../7 Sherman ave. 
..|13 Pennington st. 


20 Miller st. 


.120 Miller st. 


304 Broad st. 

304 Broad st. 

121 South Ninth st. 
391 William st., E. O. 


.{161 Roseville ave. 


47 S. F'lrn av., Mtclr. 
.}17 Warwick st. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Patterson, Edith F....... Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ....|1072 Ave C, Bayonne 
Pauley, Caroline M....... Vailsburgh ..... Assistant ....|102 Second st., S. O. 
Peach; Nellie-M.... save. Dinieri ste i acne Assistant ..../315 High st. 

Peal, Amelia E........... Es thgaNVew eae occ Assistant ..../583 Clinton ave. 
Pearson, Nelléx G.aets se. Sussex Ave..... Assistant .... Myrtle ave. 
Pease, chenry bs: Manual Training|Special ...... 14 Schley st. 

Peck, Adelaide .......... Miller St. G...../V. Principal. .|122 Brunswick st. 
Peer, Maneater 18th Ave........ ist Assistant.|7 Emmet st. 

Perkins, Bessie F......... TetheANeswuleen iy Kind’g Asst..|275 South Sixth st. 
Perry, Hleanor Beowwre..s Walttutsste.. 2. Assistant ..../17 Glenw’d ave., E. O. 
Perry, Mabel Ev. v2.3... South 8th St..../Assistant ....|1o9 South Eleventh st. 
Pérryj/Mary? Bas ee Wickliffe St.....|Kind’g Asst..!17 Glenw’d ave. E. O. 
Peters Minnie#La.? ks ranking’ aye estes Assistant ....|/304 Broad st. 

Pfeifer, Pearl G. M. -2 0. Morton St... 23 Kind’g Asst. .|45 Congress st. 
Philip, Mrs. Josephine L../Waverly Ave..../Assistant ....|817 So. Fourteenth st. 
Phillips, Charlotte T..... Sonths otes isn cee Assistant ....|40 Camp st. 

Phillips, Florence L...... South 8th St....|Kind’g Direct.!251 North Sixth st. 
Pickwick? Bho jr. a6 tah Dir. Man; <Tr'g:-|Special oo... 261 North Sixth st. 
Pierce, Antinette R...... Miller Ste iss Assistant, ....|64 Emmet st. 
PiercemiWinmie Roane. Morton tot. 3.028. Assistant ....|124 Orchard st. 
Pierson, eultzaetl eect Lawrence St....|Assistant ....|221 Mulberry st. 
Picrsone Eietuisie satis es « Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant ..../11 Astor st. 
Pinckney,bess 25 2 vy" 3 Charlton St..... Assistant ..../407 Clinton ave. 
Pinkham, George Ripley.jSouth St........ Principal. ....j22 West Kinney st. 
Pitkin»Marcia*l huni, Lafayette St.....|Assistant ....!161 Lincoln ave. 
Plume, Matilda A........ Newton St...... Kind’g Direct./120 Prospect st., E. O. 
Pomeroy, Rosamond ..../Camden St...... Kind’g Direct./70 No. Seventh st. 


Poortman, Amelia 
Porsch, Marie 


oeee eee 


oe eee eee eee 


Assistants. =o. 


Waverly Ave.... 
Asststants.-. 


South toth St... 


Porter, «Helens 2228 22% Chartitonusot=.. a. Assistant ... 

Postill, A. Blanche ...... FEN WV Ete ee oe Assistant .... 
Potter, -5JEMilywy ee Washington St. P.|V. Principal. . 
Preston; Lata lice iss coe Newton St.......|Assistant ... 

Price plata wise. cote a Normal & Train’g|General Asst. 
Price, Mary tie teaieee Plight atts. esas Assistant .... 
Pritchard, Margaret H...|Waverly Ave....|Assistant .... 
Pulbameoaraskeouewo ws. FER AVE ee et as Kind’g Asst.. 
Pullin, :@harlotter 2s)... . ss hfeg) Cee ay eerghae hep Assistant .... 
PP illini oe SiGuee cee yn Lawrence St..../Assistant .... 
Pullin, sleanettew a=... Hamburg Pl.....|Assistant ... 

Putnam, Adelaide G...... Newton St...... Assistant .... 
QOuinby, Anna Ws iso. 7.5% Catriden *St...' 2362 H’d Assistant 
Quinn, Katharine E...... Bergen St....... 1st Assistant.. 
Quittner, Elsbeth M. S..../15th Ave........ Assistant .... 
Randolph, Corliss F...... rSth: AYO ss var. Principal... «. 
Raquet, :Marie 220 S405: Morton St 2.>. 6. Kind’g Asst.. 


120 Wright st. | 
63 S. Fifteenth st. 


-|46 Murray st. 


48 North Sixth st. 
51 Washington ave. 


-/138 Monmouth st. 


40 Eighth ave. 

16 Taylor st. 
Wickham H’se, Nutley 
71 Wakeman ave. 

28 Lemon st. 

227 North Sixth st. 


-|227 North Sixth st. 


66 Oriental st. 


80 Columbia st. 
108 Spruce st. 
642 South toth st. 


185 North Ninth st. 
37 Waverly ave. 
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NAME. SGHOOL RANK. ADDRESS. 
euch Alpha ey os. vin ssc AST pitrse ots ek Assistant ..../19 Hill st. 
Rauch, Othelia M........ Waisbure bie, 22).'. Kind’g Asst. .|262 Littleton ave. 
Reardon, Joanna A. F..../Morton St...... Assistant ....|14 Nelson pl. 
eeaves Fulani 2h oe. 2 Hamburg Pl..../Assistant ..../85 Broad st. 
Reeve, M. Emma ........ BarnetsSt ess Assistant ..../9 Linden st. 
Reeve, Virginia R........ EStietAVOV aces Assistant ..../156 Plane st. 
Reeves, Florence M...... Morton-<ots. 2 Assistant ..../88 Wright st. 
entice. Maith Hy otis oe. Bergen St. Ann’x |V. Principal. .|63 South Tenth st. 
Renek, S/ Alberta’....... Charlton St......\V. Principal. .|63 South Tenth st. 
Reynolds, Grace C........ ENG Stee cs, Assistant ....|106 Washington ave. 
PCUATASs AGUCY Asis. +s <s PMiGte otis ooecs Assistant ....\464 Summer ave. 
Richards, Mary Eos... .. Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ....|41 Essex st. 
eichards,. Mary ‘He. ...; abies re hee, Soman Assistant ....|/464 Summer ave. 
Richardson, Florence ....|Elliot St....... Assistant ....|2909 Washington ave. 
Riehman, Mathilde M.....|18th Ave........|Assistant ..../60 Montgomery st. 
ete aa RE, oe as Abington Ave...|Assistant ....|103 Bloomfield ave. 
Rinck, Daisybelle F...... Miller Stee. os: Assistant ....\127 Quitman st. 
MaMa RS ys cjn'cs ones PrUCee ter cas ye Assistant ....|108 Third st. 
Riordan, Margaret-C..... Camden Stes. Assistant ....|333 New st. 
Roalefs, Lavinia’ ......... TethakVvers oars. Assistant ..../138 Fourth ave. 
Robertson, Jennie M..... Gharltonvote: 22; Assistant ..../89 Bleecker st. 
Pees 10a 92: Sui. eos Morton 2St.2) 23 Assistant ....|211 Hunterdon st. 
Robison, Violet C........ Ridges St--. sue. Kind’g Direct.|10 Second ave. 
en OS A Ce Otwern Sto. oi. Assistant ..../39 Chestnut st. 
Poe, -Bessie- Eso. dese e. Bergeriy St.s 3. so. Assistant ss .|250 Fourth st. 
Nolnwviahels Bo .3 cio et South 8th St....|Assistant ..../79 Bleecker st. 
Romaine idha’ P...-..... South Market St.|Assistant ..../7 Gouverneur st. 
Romer, Caroline. S....... Higtwar es cooks s Hid seach 154 Second ave. 
cet [heh A Os EES Dea aa Franklin G...... V. Principal. .|154 Second ave. 
Romer, Maud Ee ..:..... BrucesStsas. coe Assistant ....|163 W. 120th st., N. Y. 
Sas) 02) RAS & te Eee ae Livingston St..../Assistant ....|69 Hedden ter. 
Base tering: Res... Ss s. South 8th St..../Assistant ....|96 South Tenth st. 
Rothery, Mrs. Aglae L...|Normal & Train’g|Mod’l & Critic|17 Riggs pl., S. O. 
Rounds, Myrtle M....... TOU ANE. Phw'ceiee Ist Assistant.|24 Broad st. 
Rowden, Pheebe J........ Manual Training|Special ...... 369 Washington st. 
PUMA MING Co. ee wo es Summer Ave..../Assistant ....|114 Summer ave. 
Rudd, Katherine E....... EGeOiet sensecss Librarian ....|114 Summer ave. 
Rudolph, T. Christine..... Newton St...... Assistant: ...|275:Rose‘st. 
fied Ueitahel fo) ec. s. Waverly Ave.../Assistant ....|824 Ridge st. 
Runyon, Elizabeth ....... Miilemwst ts ea Assistant ....|562 Warren st. 
Rusby, Elizabeth A....... ate O sce wane = Kind’g Asst.. Nutley, N. J 
Rusling, M. Louise....... Summer Ave..../Kind’g Direct.|173 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Russell, Josephine F...... Pilopeot ie. ace. Assistant ....|/248 Summer ave. 
Russell, Sadie G: .......< Hamburg Pl.....|/Assistant ....|97 South Seventh st. 
Ryer, Gertrude E........ Newton St...... Assistant ....|201 Clifton ave. 
SaromdGharleselicxs.... Highest aces Assistant ....|202 W. 78th st., N. Y. 


324, BoarD OF EDUCATION. 
TEACHERS—ConriINvUED. 
NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Sandfords Violatis, Sun... Burnet St. .s.%. Kind’g Asst. ./135 New st._ 
Sandy, Willianr C0505: Bight ob snes A’d Com. Dpt.|262 North Sixth st. 
Sargeant, Ada Be. as. Franklin P......|H’d Assistant/172 Garside st. 
Savacool; Emma sy. i404. RIGPe eo Letnekis ep Assistant ..../7. Wakeman st. 
Sayre Anneke soar aki Warren St..... Principal ....|368 Bank st. 
SayTeA Lediird sty meee rs Ganidenast. V. Principal. oI Sussex ave., E. O. 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H..... Lawrence St...../Assistant ..../2 Lombardy st. 
Scarléttsca nna. oto eee. Brice SSh ee Assistant ..../56 South Eleventh st. 


Seartéititharans Bou o. 
Schaefer, Alice R........ 
Schaefer, Anna G........ 
Schaller, Caroline F...... 
Schenck, Bessie C........ 
Schenck, Ethel 


Schétick; Hattie" Owes: EXIGiie Pras orn: 
Scheviek ssaran ti ¢. ee 18th Ave...... 
schreck~Gaprie. Doe. TSUN SAVES ot 
Schmidt carl 7G. ae ee iCharlton St.... 
Schoonmaker, Stella ...../Burnet St...... 
schultervOnto ate seeeas MortonSt.2.. 
Schultze @laraeie tes OHVEEM SD? 2.524% 


Schwartz, Jennie A...... 
Schwitzgable, Amelia .... 
Seid], Bertha 


#8 e500 (0: 6 6! 6 ee 


Seyfried, Sophie E. von...|Morton St...... 
Shaffer, Charles Grant..../Elliot St....... 
Shaffer, Walter W....... Camden St..... 


shepard! 2Gharay Aas. oy. High 


Shepard Hdwint-to2 ast, WONVEr®otta 
Sheridan, Edith M....... Renee 
Sherk, Daisy egret vi ie 18th Ave.. 
Sherman, Angerona M:'1|13th, Ave....... 
Sherman, ES Sih dell ee aen Chestnut St.... 
Sherwood, Florence D...|7th Aveé:..:..°. 


Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M. High 
Shipman, Lillian M 


Simon, 7R Ae MEP Aa on AWA Ve. Ae S 
Simpson, Wiens Meee ae Beankhiiyy sess: 
Sinclair, Bessie B........ Biot at: oar. 
Sinnott, Teresa M::..::; Ali otters cee 
Skidmore Theodora AS bes eet ee eae 


eee ee 


Roseville Ave... 
Chestnut St.... 
South toth St... 
Morton St..3.4° 
South 8th St.... 
Lafayette’ Sti. 


Central Ave.... 
Charlton St.... 
Canrden -St 11 23 
Lafayette St..... 
Monmouth St. 
Ben a at Og ta Central Ave.... 
.|Clerk 


...|Assistant .. 


©.0) (m0 6° @. 0) @ 0 © 


Sussex Ave.... 


Commerce St.... 
South roth St... 


Principal .... 
Assistant 332; 
Assistant’ .<. 
ASSistahit? = +... 
Assistant . 


..|Kind’g Direct. 


Assistant . 
Assistant . 
Assistant . 

H’d Assistant 
Assistant . 
Principaies ss 
Assistant’ v.. 
Assistant J... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant . 


_.\Kind’ g Asst... 


(Principal . 
E ritlcipal testes 
Principal ..<% 
Assistant .... 
Principal ... 
Assistant ... 


Assistant .... 
Assistant <2. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant . 

ASeistanless f. 
Assistant .... 


Kind’g Direct. 
-|205 Walnut st. 


Assistant to 
Assistant Dees 


oer ee ee 


56 South Eleventh st. 
96 Clinton ave. 

625 Bergen st. 

41 Thirteenth ave. 
577 Warren st. 

ti 440 Ellison st., Pats’n. 
.|242 Clifton ave. 
.244 Belleville ave. 
.194 State st. 

158 Chadwick ave. 


.|344 Belleville ave. 


111 Halsey st. 

243 Walnut st. 

38 Sussex ave. 

41 Nairn pl. 

413 South Eighth st. 
.|82 Pacific st. 

246 Seuth Seventh st. 


. 103 South Eleventh st. 


79 Hillside ave. 
18 Hedden ter. 
656 Parker st. 
46 Prospect st., E. O. 


.|25 Osborne ter. 
.|137 Hollyw’d av., E. O. 
.|25° Lemon st. 


159 Littleton ave. 
1076 Broad st. 

10 Fairview ave., O’ge 
5 Warren st. 

132 Hollyw’d av., E. O. 
170 Bank st. 

42 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
.|62 Taylor st. 

130 New York ave. 
261 Parker st. 

402 Plane st. 


29 Vanderpool st. 
14 Burnett st., E. O. 
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Smashey, Gertrude W..../Wickliffe St..... Assistant ....|248 Littleton ave. 
Bit, Aes, is... cuss South roth St.../Assistant ..../47 Elizabeth ave. 
Smith, Mrs. Alyda J..... Chariton mote. ka: Assistant ..../53 Crawford st. 
OD ha dena Wo BR So. roth St. G...|V. Principal. ./144 Monmouth st. 
simith, Plizabetit-s.o.. 63 ce Hawthorne Ave./Assistant.....|80 Rutgers st. 
ele rusie fore. sch. Kl Samimter-r t..ts. .. Kind’g Direct./220 Clifton ave. 
BritheoraTiitid | | eit. ese ° Chestnut St. G.../V. Principal. ./55 Emmet st. 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie W...|Newton St. G.../V. Principal. ./258 Sixth ave. 
peirittie ti LSADels see s3's Ptark ities oso ss Assistant ....|289 Broad st. 
LTO eS fod Si ci en Wiittant-st.2e sc V. Principal. .j107 Thirteenth ave. 
ernst Ula NESS ack es fc \Normal & Train’g|Mod’l & Critic'334 High st. 

Smith, Josephine M...... PPAR eae Assistant ..../165 Fourth ave. 
peti atlityitel... ts cee TOL AVOR Acres Kind’g Asst. ./337 Park ave. 
Bimithe teactitia Bet. 2..'2s: TSU OV Ge nee ee Assistant ....|259 Jelliff ave. 
mica, tecona Gia. l secs Chestnut, St... . 2. Assistant ....|579 Hawthorne ave. 
estitreviatiia ac. st tc. Abington Ave.../V. Principal..|56 North Ninth st. 
muuroviiriany A... ). 23% | Polite heave et Assistant ....!378 High st. 
SHoderass, Gertrude: ia. \High: oot... so.5.. Assistant ..../193 Roseville ave. 
iT MeT: WMATy sa. ced ete SHOEI MS Cae Leite Assistant ..../176 Holmes st., Bellv. 
miigay, iild Wick’... ss ss MATH BD tue say) Assistant ....|264 North Sixth st. 
pscrritirers fetta Wit. oes k. South 16th St.../Assistant ....|736 Clinton ave. 
Sondheim; Ray 03 o..232%: Washington St../Assistant ....{154 Clinton ave. 
Sondheim, Sophie ....... South roth St..../Assistant ..../154 Clinton ave. 
Soa rivabeth ..c..2 6. Newton St..%... Assistant ..../285 Belleville ave. 
§ Head Physical] | ; 
poun “George C.5. i... .,. i Shas eee EiSeente Dept: ¢ 285 Belleville ave. 
BITE YOIE ins sc os an +s Manual Training/Special ...... 71 Belleville ave. 
Spaetre. Belen ts sos. Abington Ave...:Kind’g Direct.|29 Orleans st. 
FL ag Or batg Coane Beings Briceusta. 2s o: ‘H’d Assistant.|317 Morris ave. 
Biante Opts. oc aes Newton St...... Assistant ..../317 Morris ave. 
Spawn, Mrs. Sophie...... Berger Sto. .cc5 Assistant ....|61 Wallace st. 
iC aes at ce Ope See Wotton sStsoek Assistant ....|10 Homestead Park. 
peer Matias yo; ss cess: TOCA Vet eee Ist Assistant.|10 Homestead Park. 
Spencer, Mary B......... Loti Aves. coe. f Assistant °.../51 Chester ave: 
Baitire. (of. irene... ..2 0s: Newton St...... Assistant ....|26 Nelson pl. 
Stamm, Elizabeth A...... Newton St...... Assistant ....|240 South st., Elizab’h 
Stansbury, Josephine A..|Oliver St........ Kind’g Direct.|14 Marshall st. 
sLanspiry,.virs- Lydia D.:/Ann St. .3o.2.... Assistant ..../53 Nichols st. 
Besar sata ltt. es tt TOL LV eS rae Assistant ....}109 Bloomfield ave. 
tee eene fo. aet, 2 o.. oss South Market St./Assistant ..../115 Harris’n st.,Blmfd 
Stearns, Wayland E...... PLIO Tarr Re eee Principal ....|63 Lincoln ave. 
Steele, Fannte ... 000055 Oliver St........J1st Assistant.|128 Monmouth st. 
terior SUSie 2). tos ote es Oltyverists (se. oes V. Principal. ./128 Monmouth st. 
Stephens; Carrie V<.... Wee eaten t Special . |18 Linden st. 
Stevens, M. Leonora ..... Camden St...... Assistant ..../410 Plane st. 
Stewart, Mrs. Annie L..../Warren St...... Assistant ..../153% Third st. 
pruckney, Iu) Ada’ 3.927. AMOTUOM ett ns ee, Assistant ....1140 Wickliffe st. 


326 BoarD OF EDUCATION. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Stilessiida, Mier ss Oliver St.. .|Assistant ....1179 New York ave. 
Stohr, cNathaliest7 ae... North 7th St.. .|Kind’g Asst. .|25 Hillside av., Gl.Rdg. 
Stone, George Ws... igh peices Assistant ....|153 Delavan ave. 
Stonesifer, Charles Fa,-".. js Fd oer et aii: Pee Man’! Train’g 40 South Tenth st. 
Storch; Martha Mi. vs.tiss. Monmouth St.../Assistant ..../131 Monmouth st. 
Stringer, Elizabeth M..../Washington St../Assistant ..../51 Avon ave. 
Struble;wHvackviee. cca. Drawing Superv.|Special ...... 199 Broad st. 
Sturgis, Emma M...%:.;. TUT TA Ve cen or es: V. benaea 79 Burnet st. 

Sillivan, -lrené.a5 Gass Livingston St..../Assistant ....|47 Elizabeth ave. 
Swain, Mrs. Marie F..... MGrion- ootec.ar Assistant ....|121 Chadwick ave. 
Sweasy, M. Augusta..... Wickliffe St...../V. Principal. . las8 Sixth ave. 

Swett: La Ethel 71503. Looted CR RAS Assistant ..+.|57. Rossm’repl., Bell’ve 
sylvester, 2ousan signin a ZED SANG spel hee te Assistant . ..|260% No. Seventh st. 
Symons, Evelyn. S....... Oliver tte Assistant ....|9 Miller st. 

Gaits Grace es oer oe. Walhuti sto: Assistant ..../76 Cottage st. J. C. 
LAI eA CTICS: Fin. ketenes oe Hawkins St..... 'Assistant ..../23 Willow st., Orange 
PANSCY SOAtay Teen teere Warten Stara: Assistant ....|72 Bleecker st. 
aylots cA ttaura ovens Hite iit cent tea ee Pd Assistant 255 North Sixth st. 

VP aylor aisatiie aea7 ke teae Livingston St..../Assistant ....|104 Bloomfield ave. 


Taylor, Florence 


ayloreuaitauviias..-. 
Waylotss MAT Ysrhats 


(South 8th St..../Assistant ....]52 Roseville ave. 


...|Bergen St. Ann’x |Assistant ....|1133 Broad st. 
se pb LaNe else ba eee Assistant ....|207 Peshine ave. 


aylot,roaralie(en Aas. Morton St. G.../V. Principal. ./34 Elizabeth ave. 
eed, “MoS lizabeth an cant South roth St../Assistant ....|80 Park pl. 

Heeling, Regina Crk... Central Ave..... Assistant ..../140 Garside st. 
Telfer, Elizabeth T....... Gharitoiwttsts o H’d Assistant|18 High st. 
Tennyson, Mrs Helen H.jCharlton St..... Assistant ....|63 Sherman ave. 
Terwilliger, Joseph L......Newton St...... Principal ....|194 South Sixth st. 
Terwilliger, L. Ethel...... (3th Aye sees ‘Assistant ....|204 Park ave. 
Thacher’ GES aire cae es Hightenaraes: eet aba | 362 Clifton ave. 
Thieleman, Sophia M..... Newton St...... Assistant ....|82 Springfield ave. 
Thomas, Emily B........ Golared oi) ssis<: Assistant ....|23 Orleans st. 
Thompson, Alice M...... North 7th St..../Assistant ..../334 Roseville ave. 
Thompson, Emma ....... Siunitner Piso. Assistant ....|159 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Whompsow. tlatties pana, ith Ave........ Assistant ....}250 Clinton ave. 
Thompson, Marion ...... rethr A vedo. eee Assistant ....|Cranford, N. J. 
Thompson, Nellie ....... Mott Ot... 5. <5 Assistant ..../375 Morris ave. 
Thompson, Nellie B...... Washington St..|rst Assistant. 250 Clinton ave. 
Thomson, Anna A... 2).- Monmouth St.../Assistant ....|329 Main st., Orange. 
Pidev hase olen 5, Ages bie ck Cee Assistant ..../691 Ridge st. 

Tillard, Albertina G......./Roseville Ave.../Assistant ..../253 Roseville ave. 
Lillout AliGe so Be Camdény St, 32... Kind’g Asst..|/Lyons Farms, N. J. 
Litas, .da Msc ass North 7th St. P.|H’d ede ioe North Seventh st. 
-Litts Lillian. Diy ae Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....|292 Park ave. 

Tobey, i.Garrie=Fo ae: Webster St. Tr’g.|Mod’l & Critic|207 Summer ave. 
Todd, Marguerite B...... Manual Training|Special ...... Orange, N 
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TEACHERS—ConrtTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M.|i5th Ave........ Assistant ....|246 Clifton ave. 
Tompkins, Nanna M..... Hamburg Pl....|Assistant ....|67 No. Eleventh st. 
mopping, May) Li oo... Graritontiote.es« Kind’g Asst. . 720 DeGraw ave. 
Townley, Elizabeth M.../Charlton St..... Assistant ..../36 Emmet st. 
Townley, Flora D........ Miller St.......:|Kind’g Direct.|116 Pennsylvania ave. 
Weavissesintia oN Sas)... Vailsburgh ..... Assistant ....|234 Centre’st., Or’ge. 
press, timer Wiss. isso. ELE ihe ia osc ak \ssistant ..../84 North Ninth st. 
mucker, Florence L.:.... Washington St..|<ind’g Asst..|144 Elm st., Rahway. 
uOKee se LOYt blo. Pe 0 States oto. sour ens Principal ....|/557 Summer ave. 
aamiseactne) Mo... os.5 . PLHOLS base 6 one Assistant ..../530 Summer ave. 
evita. ©). Mabel. f.. 3 tTiawKkinssots...o: Kind’g Asst..\424 Plane st. 
donderwood, Etta’. .i..... Central Ave..... Assistant ....]/159 Littleton ave. 

Ry ay Los TTT Paes Camden “St... ..1: Assistant ....{112 Green st. 

(ies at ny aoa Ot Eh © DR ...--/South Market St.|/Assistant ....]112 Green st. 

Van Buskirk, Margaret R.|7th Ave......... Assistant ..../93 Delavan ave. 
Vanderpool, Adela E...../South 8th St....|Assistant ..../372 So. Nineteenth st 
Van Deusen, Mary E..... TIGA VE Se. wee Assistant ....l260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Van Dorn, Carolyne...... Bergen St....... Assistant ....l141 Ridgewood ave. 
Van Duyne, Alice E..... Summer Ave....|Assistant ..../246 Summer ave. 
Van Duyne, Antoinette.../13th Ave........ Assistant . 159 Littleton ave. 
Wairrimuyne, Mabeli>...:.: >. Bilger ste. cs se Kind’g Direct. seat Summer ave. 
Van Esselstine, Ida M.../Walnut St....... Assistant . tor Eighth ave. 

Man eriests Sadie Lis... 2... Peshine Ave.....|/Assistant ....]121 Washington st. 
Van Houten, Lizzie L....|Monmouth St...|Assistant ....184 Avon ave. 

Poti eso oh. Mays. aoe Newton St...... Assistant ....!20 Elizabeth ave. 
Wan Nest, Harsiet E..... Hamburg PIl..../Assistant ....]/220 Garside st. 

Van Steenburgh, Susan...|Monmouth St...)/H’d Assistant 304 Broad st. 

Mane oyekel,.-Rachel:’:'..,... Pathamvero....ieo tst Assistant.|203 Fifth st. 

Vincent, Elizabeth W..... Central. Ave..... Assistant ....]95 Halsey st. 
Meepeun,Cafl Or... 4. Blip ipa sth econ Assistant ....184 North Ninth st. 
Vogel, Charlotte A....... Pifliveot sk. 6+ Assistant ....146 Lafayette st. 
Motert Arnolds: |ivc0.. de South roth St...|Principal ....1336 Waverly ave. 
PMORot Auras... 52s. Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....|292 North Seventh st. 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A..|Cooking ........ Speciabori,-: 54 So. Seventh st. 
Vreeland, Helen A....... Central Ave..... Assistant . 54 So. Seventh st. 
Vreeland, M. Louise..... Livingston St....|V. Principal. 173 So. Tenth st. 
Wade, Mrs. Annie H......|Lawrence St..../Assistant ....|132 Congress st. 
Waggoner, Jessica M....|Vailsburgh ..... Assistant ....]73 Lenox ave., E. O 
Bedi Marys Gs e663. Southstic. tvoee Kind’g Direct.|34 Homestead park. 
BVVallace;-Htheli >. ... 5... Bergen St....... Assistant ....{100 Second st., S. O. 
Walsh, Margaret L....... Lafayette St...../Assistant ....]/318 Belleville ave. 
Walters, Mrs. Mary A...\Franklin ........ Assistant ....|Montclair Hghts., N.J. 
Wards Hazabeth Io... . Tat AVes cn oes Assistant . 111 Plane st. 

Ward, Helen M.......... Chariton™Stio.2- Kind’g Asst. .|6A Milford ave. 


Warden, Randall D...... Dirs+Phys. -Tr’g.. |Special’... 51 Washington ave. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
WarrenstyA licey hy ata Miller Sites k wece Assistant ..../64 Emmet, st. 
Warrender, J. Isabelle..../Bergen St....... Assistant ....|65 Howard st. 
Watson; Ella JMiit. 2s song: Newton. St...... Kind’g Asst... 133 Clifton ave. 
Watson dative Hifinteots. wee tst Assistant.|266 Parker st. 
Watsohrelaneciset : S3vaks Prospect Ave....|/V. Principal. .|266 Parker st. 
Webbs Martha, tao TSthsAvess ae, Assistant ..../54 Seymour ave. 
Weber; Esther L:%......... 1gthyAve-wir cee Kind’g Asst.. 27 Orchard st. 
Wieck: CarriesRS, 75.5 3 Brucejot. te Assistant ....|114 Wickliffe st. 
Weis: seousennats tet ccs Biranklin® Soe, Assistant ..../236 Clifton ave. 
Weishaupt, Lotte-A::.... Hawks Strecs Assistant ....|27 South Twelfth st. 
Welch, Katherine A...... BereenoSts. 2.006: Assistant ....;Orange, N. J. 
Welcher, Carrie May..... Morton-oties ca: Assistant ..../246 Walnut st. 
W ellsis Ristheviewt eis ca South: Steric Assistant ....|24 Whittles’y av.,; E.O. 
Wenzel, Emmacio.s. iss .; Lafayette St...../Kind’g Asst.. 136 Prospect st. 
West: Bertha West ss: Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....|/83 North Eleventh st- 
WresteGlatidenis7 acpi Lawrence St....|Principal ..../254 Broad st. 
Wrest Katerk obese, Berenson te: cesta Assistant ..../6 Walnut st. E. O. 
Westervelt, Isabella G....|Lafayette St.....;Assistant ....|227 Hamilton st.,R’h’y 
Westervelt, Mabel H..... Waverly Ave... |Assistant ....|86 South Eighth st. 
Westwood, Mrs. Joseph’e M|Bergen St. Ann’x |Assistant ....|18 Astor st. 
Westwood, Louise ...... Supvr. of Music.|Special ......)40 Eighth ave. 
Weettlin, kumita sit? 25 se Normal & Train’g|Mod’l & Critic/39 Broad st. 
Weihalen-laasinn mrss Livingston St..../Assistant ....|123 Seymour ave. 
Whipple, Marve itz tees Frarnllinorsaces. Assistant ....|17 Taylor st. 
Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B.|Chestnut St..... Assistant ....|999 Broad st. 


Whyte, Alice “toe. tct.. 2 


Widmer, M. Evelyn....... 
Wiener, Florence M 
Wiener, Irene 


eoeee 
apa"e oS 6 te, @ oe) 0 


a) ud. On 6,10 4 


Wilding, Florence C 
Wilkins, Edna G 
Wilhams;sEmtia Ry. c. 
Williams, Jessamine A... 
Williams, Marion 
MViLliamMsvoM ary us. se, e.0aek 
Williams, Minnie W 
Willis, Jennie V 
Witlissbessi@edh. 2ie48 ote 
Ni iGe Sarah ale genie ore 
Willis.) WoiSpadet,, i. eae. 
Willoughby, Mabel A 
Walson, Flelenvieie: casks 23 
Wilson, Katherine C 
Wilson, Susie M 


& Sade: 14y\e a 06 


or eee 


pee wie 


® 6 6 ep een ete « 


Normal & Train’g 


Chariton ote. 
Monmouth St... 
Abington Ave. 
Chestnetiste oe 


Eph teeaerc 


Hamburg Pits. 
Ridge St 
Roseville Ave... 
Charlton St 
Hawkins St 
18th Ave 


o ete je 1d je 6 


SOME tots ee eke 
Lafayette. St... 

Flin teserte thereat. t 
Normal & Train’g 
Waverly Ave.... 
South St 
Filiotastere Fr. 
Livingston St.... 


oe ee ee oe 


Teach’r of 
Theory. 
Assistant ... 
Assistant .. 


: \Assistant..-, 


Assistant .... 
Head Chem. 
Dept. 


..itst Assistant. 


Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant . 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant): 
H’d Assistant 
.|Assistant . 
Assistant tc: ¢ 
Principatiger.. 
Assistant . 
Assistant 
Assistant ... 
Assistant ... 


Boulevard & Highl’nd 


ave., 
21 Hillside ave. 

368 Washington st. 
368 Washington st. 
368 Washington st. 


} 62%, Nelson pl. 


219 Market st., Pat’s’n 


90 Broad st. 
38 Warren pl. 
56 Elizabeth ave. 


.|Eagle Rock rd., W.O. 
E. O. 


48 No. 16th st., 
73 West Kinney st. 
1076 Broad st. 


.{170 Lafayette st. 


706 Clifton ave. 
459 High st. 


...{199 N. Grove st.. EF. O- 
....191 W. Kinney st. 
.|48 Lincoln ave. 


.155 Avon ave. 
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TEACHERS—COonrtTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
We inatis, ess Wie. i tee ee Airitress tire eee cos Assistant ..../116 Lincoln ave. 
Batis uri Mi oan 's Chesinnt-ots..c... Assistant ..../519 Summer ave. 
2) «TS OES FF ae a ae SIR Lafayette St...../Assistant ....|154 Belmont ave. 
Deewiritiniaws. fs). osc. s Burnet? Ste. t... Ist Assistant.|23 Court st. 
BMCRSMRELATIINIA sch) cure ts ca.sle 3s ChiaritonySt....% H’d Assistant/187 Seymour ave. 
RE SP ANUY. iis ave eee Bergen St....... Assistant ....|187 Seymour ave. 
(ih Loliskl Filly Rial eae Warren. St... 7. H’d Assistant 187 Seymour ave. 
iy fa an OBE ihe: hae 2 ar ae Lafayette St...../Assistant ....|225 Littleton ave. 
Wood, Elizabeth M...... South 8th St....|/Assistant ....|344 South Eleventh st.. 
Wood, Mrs. M. Ella...... Lawrence St.....j/Assistant ....|137 Wakeman ave. 
Woods; Anna less. ...5%. WIVET ote wat Assistant ....|246 Pacific ave., J. C. 
Woodward, Emma F.....|/Morton St...... Assistant ....|12 Emmet st. 
Woolever, Jahe 2... es. Ne WOO Oto ras es Assistant ....|55 James st. 
DOUMe RANE... 5%. cy 50 Brice sc ty gh Assistant ....}12 S. Munn av., E. O. 
Wright, Jennie R.:...... ‘Elizabeth Ave.../Assistant ..../112 Miller st. 
Wright, Jessie M......... Camden St::.... Assistant ....]22 Wakeman ave. 
erintvidy. bc... esc05 8 South toth St.../Assistant ....|26 Hill st. 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth ...... North 7th St....|1st Assistant. 275 Sixth ave. 
Wyckoff. Josephine ...... Branklin 64952 % Assistant ....|30 Lincoln ave. 
Wylie, Elizabeth H......./Monmouth St...|Assistant ....}229 North Sixth st. 
Bvetie co MAry. LS... s sek. Roseville Ave... .|Assistant ....}229 North Sixth st. 
MOOT LOGE Gers. os ess Normal & Train’g Teese | 161 Milford ave. 
CSA Wie | CE ee RR pa a Sarmimere Pl. osc Principal ..../53 South st. 
Zenner, Rend Ayo. sl: itaritonsote ss. Assistant ..../180 Fairmount ave. 
Zimmerman, Louise . ... Hamburg pegs» Assistant ....|23 Bremen st. 


Zimmerman. Mabel L..... ‘South 16th Sth. : Assistant ..../881 So. Fifteenth Ste 
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SCHEDULE-OF-=FEAGHERS (SADA res 
REVISED JANUARY 1, 1906. 


“NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


PERMANENT. 
GRADE. ee 
“jtsty Yr. | 2d) Yr.) 38d Vr: | 4th- Vr.) 5th Yr7|-Gthe Yr eee 
Principals 3 eee $3,000 -+-$3,100-1- $8,200.23) oo Sele 2S eS $3,300 
General Assistant ---_--.--- ,000 1,600 (005) 3 Sa SO ee? ee 1,800 
Teachers of Theory __.----- 1,100 1,200 1,300: $1,400 ib 5 2 ee 1,500 
Model and Critic Teachers - 900 1,000 1,100 15200 2 RA eee 1,300 
Clerk: andStenographer 227] Sin Soe ame en ee 700 
HIGH 
PERMANENT. 
GRADE. ve 
Ist Yr.| 2d Yr.| 3d Yr.| 4th Yr.| 5th Yr.| 6th Yr.| Max 
Prine) Dale seecese ee eee 1 A ee eee oe ee $4,000 
Head Assts. and Heads of 

Depts.—— Men. 22 ee $2,000 21° $25100- 1)$2,200 5). $2:300 7) $2.4009)> eee 2,500 

WOOTEN Cee eee as 1,300 1,400 1,500 1,600 1,700 | 22) 2 eee 1,800 
Assistants— : 

Mier oe ee re 1,400 1,500 1,600 1,800 2:000) 1 $2,100> | 2eoeee 2,200 

Womens. >be eee 900 1,000 1,100 1,200 1,300 4007) ae 1,500 
Manual Training—Men ____*|} 1,200 1,300 1,400 15000222 42S eee 1,600 
Ta brarigi 22 Se Se ei a ee ee ee eh eee NE ics at a 1,000 
Secretary oto} Primcip al. 2 ee ps Be a a | 1,200 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
PERMANENTY 
GRADE. heart 
Ist Yr.) 2d) Yr.\-3d Yr.) 4th Yro) Sth Vi Oe eee 
Prineipals—Men 

More than 14 classes __-| $1,800 | $1,900 | $2,000 | $2,100 | $2,200 | $2,300 | $2,400 | $2,500 

Less than 15 classes —2_-| 1,500 | -~1,600-| —3;700° 31.800) | = eee 1,900 
Principals—Women .______-. 1,000 1,100 1,200 1,300 T4007 | Sa i 
Princitpal—Industrials Bea scenes sone eee eee ae Scns) poe ee 1,000 
Principal—Colored: 20 2 eae Sa eT Se 1,600 
Vice Principals— 

Gord meme Wee ee 1,000.4). 1,100 .)°"1;200)). 22 os) oe Oe ae 1,300 

Brima tye ee se eee 850 900 1,000 1 £050) lo SS Se le ee ee 1,100 
Head Assistants— 

Grammar. £35-0225.0 800 850 900 9506 | <2 Se ee 1,000 

Primsty ose 800 850 900 ee eee ee eg eee we 950 
First Assistants— 

Grammar uso. aso 800 850 900 § (2S Se oo oe 950 
ASSistanta et) ess Ear 520 60 650 700 750 800 850 900 
Kindergarten— : 

Directressed 7s. bu 520 600 650 700 750 800 850 900 

Assistanta sere eee oe 520 600 650 700 750 SO0O- Ps pees 850 
Manual Training— 

One ae ae ae ee 900 1,000 1,100 1.200 2s oo) ee 1,300 

Women pe to eee 800 900 950 1,000 ji Se eee 1,100 
Head Teacher—Ung. School| 1,200 1,300 fh Ecker ele eit ele ot ie 1,400 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—Conr’. 


SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS. 


PERMANENT. 
SUPER R ieee | 

AA ae Dorary list Yr.| 2d Yr.| 3d Yr.| 4th Yr. 5th Yr./ 6th Yr.| Max. 
CR STEED pu ee Se i Fal SO ga a | eae ee a Seal ea) Sere |e $1,800 
Manual Training __-___.- 2,300 AO 2 epee a ee ee a bee) Seen ee er ae nee ES 500 
Physical Training___.__: 1,800 AUT UU reed Soci NS Se Sie Se eae is ea Se a eee 2,000 
Penmanshi pe ss ys. 1,500 1,600 1,700 1,800 OOO 8 ayee se iipe eee 2,000 
IMT SAC Ree te 3 1,600 aU GE ceaecii a |eitte reci  Niaeca bi AS aaa 1,800 
ORG gyi Per Bos oe Bee Siege. 1,500 1,600 AMA UTI R |S psc. ge tat | So eee Mh, baka oie be Seats Se 1,800 
SYRUP 1 ep Alo ae a ee SO ects A eee) Sot gn ah ete iO he eS ee eles ee 1,300 

Assistant Supervisors— 

UPS irene ot -| 1,000 LANG ONS ile ee a ae genes Meee |e Se, Sea CR ta Re leer Ie 1,200 
EO Wal mee ne 2 pete hn 1,000 LOO i apes ere al eect ey UL eae re oe Re Me intone heer 1,200 
COURS) Sn ak at NE i ei HA RE a Rea | hi Se or (me 1,000 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


en EME SAME ae ears ek, nid Fives Sigctean een $4.00 per evening 
RS on cS tie. y Pee EAI ee teed wee 3,005e5, 7 


Lyin Tea” sa [eon NS ie Ge eran ae ae ee aria $5.00 per evening 
MNT RCS aire yer Sa ee Se, sp Shaan cares Raw 400 Foe 3 


NT a ee ee atl eds fst Sere Sine oS chuace ae $750.00 per year 
DMEM eS TST At GE ve nay Sia tn ack es Set ot ly tie 4.00 per evening 
OEE TS ES SS are ag Re $3.00 and $3.50 “ = 
SPECIAL. 
eueMON eT TAITINS 22. se ook ce lle oko eo sc $3.00: and $3.50 per evening 
SONAR ATS? MP coy Svan ahha. alu Nines Shinecs vice OS tie ee 3 OO a - 
A HPL ice Matty sedis Mi AN I RT SO tyr EAE lied 3.00 “ 3 
ETE GT Oy ae Pte, ROE AGES OF are ee pees A001 “ 


RRMA ae PRT he antes wind 9. Saale ae Bees Fs gi00r. ., 
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SUBSTITUTES. 
High School—for male teacher ...............00000: $4.00 per day 
High School—for female teacher ...............-. 2:G0aae 4 
Grammar and Primary Departments ...... $2.00 and $3.00 “ 2 
Byeritiotl igh Pschoose.-ncusis st cc bares cee Salary of regular teacher 
Evening SCHOO! foe fend ocean an SORA Fate es Salary of regular teacher 


1. First Assistants, teaching classes of the highest grade, shall 
receive $150 additional per year while teaching such grade. 


2. All teachers must serve one year as temporary teacher, upon 
the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall enter upon the 
first year of the permanent grade. 


3. All increases of salary under this schedule shall be based 
upon merit and efficiency, to be ascertained so far as practicable 
from the official records of the Board of Education. Such increases. 
shall be recommended by the Superintendent and approved by the 
appropriate Committee. 


4. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or other 
excused absence for a period in the aggregate not longer than two: 
months in any one year, shall not suffer thereby any loss of time in 
reaching the next higher salary grade. 


5. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by.reason of 
this schedule. 


beer lee ys 
SGHOOESBOOKSs MAPS EL: 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, MAPS, ETC. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
READING. 


First GRADE. 


Literature—Stories for Children, Lane; Fairy Tale and 
Fable, Thompson; Old-Time Stories, Smythe; Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses; Folk Lore Stories and Proverbs, Wiltse ; The 
Riverside Primer and Reader; Three Years with the Poets 
(also 2d and 3d grades); Six Nursery Classics (also 2d 
grade) ; Tales of Mother Goose (also 2d grade). 


Nature—Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Craik; Nature’s By- 
ways, Ford; The Plant Baby and Its Friends, Brown. 


Miscellaneous—The Child’s Primer, Cyr; The Children’s 
First Reader, Cyr; The Baldwin Primer; School Reading, 
First Year, Baldwin; Our Home and School Reader, Book 
I, Taylor; New Era Reader, No. I; Our Little Book for 
Little Folks, Crosby; The Finch Primer; The Finch First 
Reader; Beginner’s Reader, No. 1, Collard; The Beginner’s 
Reader, Bass; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 1, Arnold 
and Gilbert ; New Education Reader, No. 1; New Education 
Reader, No. 2; Perception Cards, No. 1; Perception Cards, 
No. 2; Morse Reader, No. I. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Literature—Heart of Oak Books, Vol. I, Norton; Fairy 
Stories and Fables, Baldwin; Rhymes and Fables, Haaren; 
Fables and Folk Stories, Scudder; The Story Reader, Logie 
& Uecke; Classic Stories; Fairy Tales, Shaw; Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, Part 1, Wiltse; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part 2, 
Wiltse; Robinson Crusoe, Defoe (P. S. P. Co.) ; True Fairy 
Stories, Blakewell; Book of Nature Myths, Holbrook; Tales 
from Wonderland, Baumbach; Pinocchio; Three Years with 
the Poets (also Ist and 3d grades); Verse and Prose for 
Beginners; Nursery Rhymes (also Ist grade); Hiawatha 
Primer, Holbrook; Classic Myths; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
(Pocket Series). 


Nature—All the Year Round, Parts 1, 2, and 3, Strong’; 
Plant Life, Bass; Animal Life, Bass; Sea Side and Way 
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Side, Vol. 1, Wright; Cats and Dogs, Johonnot; From Sep- 
tember to June, Warren; Introduction to Leaves from Na- 
ture’s Story Book, Kelly; Among the Meadow People, Pier- 
son. 


Geography—Around the World, First Book, Carroll; The 
World and Its People, Book I, Dutton ; Big People and Little 
People of Other Lands, Shaw. 


History—Stories of Great Inventors, Macomber; Docas, 
The Indian Boy; Children of the Cliff; Tree Dwellers. 


Miscellaneous—The - Children’s Second Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Second Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 2; Beginner’s Reader, No. 2, Collard; Stepping Stones 
to Literature, No. 2; New Education Reader, No. 3; New 
Education Reader, No. 4; Perception Cards, No. 3; Morse 
Reader, No. 2. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Literature—Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Baldwin; 
Songs and Stories, Haaren; Fairy Life, Haaren; Heart of 
Oak Books, Vol. 2, Norton; Old Stories of the East, Bald- 
win; Andersen’s Fairy Tales, First Series; Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, Second Series; Nature, Myth and Story, Book 
3; Sir Bevis, Jeffries; Book of Tales, Swinton; A Boy on 
a Farm; Book of Legends: Sophie; Three Years with the 
Poets (also Ist and 2d grades) ; German Household Tales ; 
Stories from Arabian Nights (Riverside); Stories from 
Hans Andersen (Riverside); Eyes and No Eyes; Goody 
Two Shoes; Waste Not, Want Not. 


Nature—Sea Side and Way Side, No. 2, Wright; Feath- 
ers and Furs, Johonnot; My Saturday Bird Class, Miller; 
Bird Life Stories, Weed; Crib and Fly; Story of a Don- 
key; The History of the Robins. 


Geography—Seven . Little Sisters, Andrews; Each and 
All, Andrews; The World and Its People, Book II, Dun- 
ton; Around the World, Book 2, Carroll; Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard, Kirby; Geographical Reader, First Book, 
King. 

History—Stories of Old Greece, Firth; The Far East and 
Far West Red Children, Pratt; Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans, Eggleston; Four Old Greeks; Viking 
Tales; Early Cave Men; Lodrix, the Little Lake Dweller. 
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Miscellaneous—The Children’s Third Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Third Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 3; Morse Reader, No. 3; Twilight Stories, Foulke; 
Braided Straws, Foulke; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 
3; Stories of Great Artists (also 4th grade), Horne and 
Scobey; The Wonderful Chair. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Literature—Arabian Nights, Aladdin; Fanciful Tales, 
Stockton; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 3, Norton; Aesop’s 
Fables, Stickney; Ballads and Tales (also 5th grade), 
Haaren; Fairy Tales, Rolfe; Asgard Stories; Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland; Child Life in Poetry and Prose; 
Little Lame Prince; Wonder Book; Gulliver’s Voyage 
(also 5th grade) ; Tales from Munchausen (also 5th grade) ; 
Story of a Short Life (also 5th grade) ; The Rose and the 
Ring (also 5th grade); Three Fairy Stories. 


Nature—Stories Mother Nature Told, Andrews; Sea 
Side and Way Side, No. 3, Wright; Stories of My Four 
Friends, Andrews. 


Geography—Around the World, Book 3, Carroll; The 
World and Its People, Book III, Smith; The World and Its 
People, Book IV, Coe; North America (also 6th grade), 
Carpenter; On the Farm, Parker; Geographical Reader, 
Second Book, King. 


History—Biographical Booklets (also 5th grade), Bald- 
win; Indians and Pioneers, Hazard; First Steps in the 
History of Our Country (also 5th grade), Mowry; Ten 
Boys (also 5th grade), Andrews; Stories of Pioneer Life, 
Bass; Discoverers and Explorers (also 5th grade), Shaw; 
Stories of American Life and Adventure, Eggleston; Be- 
ginner’s American History (also 5th grade), Montgomery ; 
Short Stories from American History. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Fourth Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Fourth Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 4; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 4; Morse Reader, 
No. 4; Stories of Great Artists (also 3rd grade), Horne 
and Scobey. : 

FirrH GRADE. 


Literature—Ballads and Tales (also 4th grade), Haaren; 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, Stickney; Children’s Stories of 
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American Literature, Wright; Jackanapes; King Arthur 
and His Knights; King of the Golden River; Tanglewood 
Tales; Children’s Hour; Heroes of Chivalry; Daffydown- 
dilly; Gulliver’s Voyage (also 4th grade) ; Ulysses Among 
the Phzacians; Story of the Odyssey, Church; Adven- 
tures of Ulysses; Gulliver’s Travels; Story of a Short Life - 
(also 4th grade) ; Tales from Munchausen (also 4th grade) ; 
The Rose and the Ring (also 4th grade). 


Nature—Plants and Their Children, Dana; Long’s Wood 
Folk Stories (also 6th grade) :—Secrets of the Woods, 
Wilderness Ways, Ways of Wood Folk, Wood Folk at 
School, Little Brother to the Bear; Black Beauty. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book V (also 
6th grade), Coe; South America (also 6th grade), Car- 
penter; Asia (also 7th grade), Carpenter; Geographical 
Reader, Third Book, King; Uncle Robert’s Visit, Parker; 
Europe (also 6th grade), Carpenter; Australia and Our 
Colonies (also 7th grade), Carpenter; Child Life in Japan; 
The World and Its People, Book VI (also 7th grade). 


History—Biographical Booklets (also 4th grade), Bald- 
win; The Colonies, Dutton; The Story of the Greeks, Guer- 
ber; The Story of the Romans, Guerber; First Steps in 
the History of Our Country (also 4th grade), Mowry; 
Beginner’s American History, Montgomery; Ten Boys 
(also 4th grade), Andrews; Discoverers and Explorers 
(also 4th grade), Shaw; Young Citizen, Dole; Stories of 
the Ancient Greeks, Shaw; Hero Stories from American 
History. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Fifth Year, Baldwin; 
New Era Reader, No. 5; The Children’s Fifth Reader, Cyr; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 5; Morse Reader, No. 5. 


S1xTH GRADE. 


Literature—Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Tetlow; Robinson 
Crusoe, Defoe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 4, Norton; 
Christmas Carol; Christmas Stories; David Copperfield’s 
Childhood; Grandfather’s Chair; Grandmother’s Story; 
Courtship of Miles Standish; Song of Hiawatha; Tales of 
the White Hills; Pilgrim’s Progress; The Crofton Boys. 


Nature—Stories of Starland, Proctor; Rab and His 
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Friends ; Long’s Wood Folk Stories (also 5th grade) :—Se- 
crets of the Woods, Wilderness Ways, Ways of Wood 
Folks, Wood Folk at Home, Little Brother to the Bear. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book V (also 
5th grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book IV (also 
4th grade), Coe; North America (also 4th grade), Carpen- 
ter; South America (also 5th grade), Carpenter; Europe 
(also 5th grade), Carpenter; Geographical Reader, Fourth 
Book, King; The Frozen North. 


History—Story of Our Country, Burton; Stories of the 
American Revolution, First Series (also 7th grade), Tom- 
linson; Stories of the American Revolution, Second Series 
(also 7th grade), Tomlinson; The Young American (also 
7th grade), Judson; Story of the Thirteen Colonies, Guer- 
ber; The Story of American History, Blaisdell; Primary 
History of the United States, McMaster; An Elementary 
American History, Montgomery; Young Folk’s History of 
the United States, Higginson; Story of the Great Republic, 
Guerber; Siege of Leyden. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Sixth Year, Baldwin; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 6. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature—Classics for Children :—Irving’s Sketch Book, 
Seven American Classics, Swinton; Heart of Oak Books, 
Vol. 5, Norton; A-Hunting of the Deer; Evangeline; Paul 
Dombey; Rip Van Winkle; Washington’s Rules of Con- 
duct; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; Tom Brown’s School 
Days. 


Nature—Birds and Bees. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book VI; The 
World and Its People, Book VII, Badlam; The World and 
Its People, Book VIII, Kellogg; The World and Its People, 
Book IX; Geographical Reader, Rupert; Geographical 
Reader, Fifth Book, King; Australia and Our Colonies, 
Carpenter; Europe (also 4th grade), Carpenter; Asia (also 
5th grade), Carpenter. 


History—Stories of the American Revolution, First Se- 
ries (also 6th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the American 
Revolution, Second Series (also 6th grade), Tomlinson ; 
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The Young American (also 6th grade), Judson; American 
History (also 8th grade), Montgomery; Stories of New 
Jersey, Stockton; Twelve Naval Captains, Seawell; History 
of the United States (also 8th grade), Fiske; History of 
the United States (also 8th grade), Mowry; History of the 
United States (also 8th grade), Gordy; United States His- 
tory (also 8th grade), Eggleston; War of Independence; 
School History of the United States (also 8th grade), Mc- 
Master; Foster’s Historical Chart. 


_ Miscellaneous—School Reading, Seventh Year, Baldwin; 
Stories of Industry, Vol. I, Chase and Clow; Stories of 
Industry, Vol. II, Chase and Clow; Stepping Stones to 
Literature, No. 7. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Literature—Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather ; Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ; Goldsmith’s 
Traveler and Deserted Village; Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies, Rolfe; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Rolfe; Harold; Ivanhoe; Snow Bound; Vision 
of Sir Launfal; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation; Two Years 
Before the Mast; Julius Caesar; Merchant of Venice. 


History—United States History (also 7th grade), Eggle- 
ston; American History (also 7th grade), Montgomery; 
School History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
McMaster; History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
Fiske; History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
Mowry; History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
Gordy; English History for Americans, Higginson; Stories 
from English History, Creighton; Tales from English 
History, Rolfe; Tales from Scottish History, Rolfe; Scott’s 
Tales of Chivalry, Rolfe; Sketches from British History, 
Powell; Short Stories from English History, Blaisdell; 
English History, Merrill; Stories from Herodotus, Church; 
American Citizen, Dole. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Eighth Year, Baldwin; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 8. 


Riverside Literature Series—all grades. 

Home and School Classics—all grades. 
‘ Standard Literature Series—Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Grades. 
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For TEACHERS’ USE. 


In the Child’s World, Poulsson; Nature in Verse, Love- 
joy; Beacon Lights of Patriotism, Carrington ; Introduction 
to American Literature, Matthews; Lessons with Plants, 
Bailey ; Handbook of Nature Study, Lange; Nature Study 
in Elementary Schools, Wilson; Manual of Geography, 
Redway; Lessons in the New Geography, Trotter. 


PACING OA GI re 


The Mother Tongue, Parts I. and II. 
Punctuation, O’ Neill. 


SE BEEING: 
Rational Spelling Book Nos. 1 and 2, Rice. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural Elementary and Advanced Geographies ; Geogra- 
phy of Commerce; W. & A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Im- 
perial Maps; Rand, McNally & Co.’s Maps; New Century 
Development Maps; Heath’s Outline Maps; J. L. Hammett 
Co.’s Maps; New Jersey School’ Map; Excelsior Map of 
Foreign Possessions ; Philip's Comparative Series of School 
Room Maps; Peerless Series of School Maps; Blackboard 
Map of United States; Laing Planetarium. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Walsh’s Primary Arithmetic; Walsh’s Grammar Arith- 
metic, Part I and I]; Hornbrook’s Primary and Grammar 
School Arithmetics; Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithme- 
tics; Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic; Milne’s Standard 
Arithmetic. 


ALGEBRA. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 


HIS Oey: 
Eggleston’s United States History. 
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DRAWING. 


Prang’s Primary Manual, Ist year, 2nd year; Prang’s 
Drawing Manuals for 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th years. 
Prang’s Text Books of Art Education, 1 to 8; Drawing 
models, Modeling clay, Colored paper. 


MUSIC. 


Natural System of Music Readers; Songs for Little 
Children; Patti Hill’s Song Book; Nursery Rhymes, Elliot ; 
Gaynor Song Book; Silver Song Series; The Coda; Songs 
of the Nation; Land of Song, Books I, 2 and 3; Songs of 
the Child World, No. 2; Knickerbocker Series of School 
Songs, I and II. 


WRITING. 


Gem Vertical Spelling Blanks, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4; Col- 
onial Spelling Blanks, Single and Double Ruled. 


BOOKKEFPING. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping; Eaton’s Busi- 
ness Forms; Eaton’s Exercise Manual; Sandy’s Ameri- 
can Accountant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Webster’s International and Collegiate Dictionaries; 
Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hygiene; The Human 
Body and Its Health; Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, Free 
Hand; Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, Light Apparatus; 
Gems of Wisdom; Morals and Manners; Stoneroad’s Gym- 
nastic Stories and Plays; Bibles; American History Leaf- 
lets; Foster’s Historical Chart; Occupation Material. 


Ss 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mathematics—Wentworth’s New School Algebra; Estill’s 
Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry with Metric and 
Logarithmic Tables; McCurdy’s Exercise Book in A\I- 
gebra; Crockett’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry with 
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Tables; Well’s New Higher Algebra; Well’s Six-place 
Logarithmic Tablets; King’s Business Arithmetic; Went- 
worth’s Plane Geometry; Wentworth’s Solid Geometry. 


Latin—Greenough and Kittredge’s Virgil; Markness’ 
Grammar, new edition; Kelsey’s Caesar; Gleason’s A Term 
of Ovid; Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book; Kelsey’s 
Cicero ; Barss’ Writing Latin. 


Greek—Goodwin’s Grammar; Goodwin’s atone 
Anabasis; White’s First Greek Book, new edition; Sey- 
mour’s Iliad, Books I.-VI. with vocabulary; Pearson’s 
Greek Prose Composition. 


German—Worman’s First Book; Joynes-Meisssner’s 
German Grammar; Joynes’ German Reader; Herman 
Boison’s German Prose; Sheldon’s German Reader; 
Brandt’s German Reader ; Stein’s German Exercises; Ltiben 
Auswahl II.; Kluge German Literature; German Texts 
Peteatn) = Germans bexts: (A> B.C.) 33 German, Classical 
Texts; International Modern Language Series. 


French—Edgren’s French Grammar; Super’s Prepara- 
tory Reader; Fraser & Squair’s Elementary French Gram- 
mar; Bowen’s French Lyrics; Francois’ Introductory 
French Prose; International Modern Language Series; 
Modern Language Texts, (Heath); Modern Language 
ext, (A... .C.Y: 


English—Maxwell & Smith’s Writings in English; The 
Lake English Classics; Pocket English Classics; Riverside 
Literature Series; Standard English Classics; Longman’s 
English Classics; Baskerville & Sewell’s English Grammar ; 
Webster’s English Composition and Literature; Pancoast’s 
Introduction to English Literature; Pancoast’s Standard 
English Poems; Carpenter and Brewster’s Modern English 
Prose; The Temple School Shakespeare; Gateway Series 
of English Classics. 


History—Coman & Kendall’s History of England; 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States; Mc- 
Laughlin’s History of the American Nation; Fiske’s History 
of the United States; Myer’s Eastern Nations and Greece’; 
Hart’s Epochs of American History; American History 
Leaflets; Morey’s Roman History; Ivanhoe Historical Note 
Book Series; Wrong’s History of the British Nation; 
West’s Modern History; Morey’s Outlines of Greek 
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History; Cheney’s Short History of England; Thurston's 
Economics and Industrial History. 


Natural Science—Dana’s Geological Story; Williams’ 
Chemistry; Bergen’s Botany; Bergen’s Key and Flora; 
Avery’s School Physics; Newcombe’s Elements of Astron- 
omy; Manual of Experimental Physics; Kellogg’s Elemen- 
tary Zoology ; Overton’s Applied Physiology; Jegi’s Human 
Physiology ; Clark and Dennis’ Laboratory Manual; Irish’s 
Qualitative Analysis. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers; Corona 
Song Book. 


Miscellaneous—Laughlin’s Elements of Political Econ- 
omy; Webster’s International and Collegiate Dictionaries ; 
Sandy's Bookkeeping; Bullock’s Introduction to the Study 
of Economics; Kiepert’s Classical Maps; Johnston’s Classi- 
cal Maps; Spruner-Bretschneider’s Historical Wall Maps of 
Europe; Adams’ Commercial Geography; New Commer- 
cial Law; Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor; Talisman 
Historical Maps; Modern Business Penmanship. 


Drawing models; modeling ciay ; colored paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


First Book of Physical Geography; Lessons in Physical 
Geography; Elements oi Botany; Animals (Jordan, Kel- 
logg & Heath) ; First Lessons in Physical Science for Gram- 
mar Science; How to make School Gardens; Pollard Man- 
ual of Synthetic Reading and Spelling; Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics; Elements of General Method; Meth- 
od of Recitation; Systematic Methodology; Essentials of 
Method; Briefer Course in Psychology; New Psychology; 
Educational Reformers; School Management (Tompkins) ; 
Educational Creeds of the Nineteenth Century; Songs and 
Music of Froebel’s Mother Play; Mottoes and Commen- 
taries of Froebel’s Mother Play. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Books FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS’ USE. 


First Book of Forestry; Blossom Hosts and _ Insect 
Guests; Nature Study and Life; How to Know the Wild 
Flowers; Report of Committee of Fifteen; Language Arts 
(Hinsdale) ; Psychology of Number; Manual of Pedagog- 
ics; Method in Education; Art of Teaching (White) ; 
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Teaching of English; Introductions to Psychology; History 
of Education (Davidson) ; Educational Foundations (Har- 
ris) ; Source Book of History of Education ; School Hygiene 
(Edward R. Shaw) ; Pedagogics of the Kindergarten ; Edu- 
cation by Development; Age of Fable (Bulfinch) ; Age of 
Chivalry (Bulfinch) ; Norse Stories; Two Children of the 
Foothills; In Story Land; Story of Child Nature. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers. 


BVENING SCHOOLS: 


Weineck’s Guide to English; A First Book in Business 
Method; Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, Introductory 
Course; Vouchers; Business Forms and Blanks. 
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RULES 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the second day 
of January of each year, or as soon thereafter as practica- 
ble, for the purpose of organization, at which time a Presi- 
dent shall be elected for the-ensuing year; but should no 
election take place at that meeting, said election shall be in 
order at any meeting convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be held 
on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the meeting 
shall be eight o’clock, P. M., during the year. At the hour 
appointed the roll shall be called and the names of the mem- 
bers then present recorded by the Secretary. The names of 
other members shall be recorded as they may afterward 
appear. As soon as a quorum shall be present the Board 
shall proceed to business, and after the organization, no 
member shall retire without the permission of the Chair. 

A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Commission- 
ers of the Board, and no resolution or order shall be adopted 
unless with the consent of a like number; but a less number 
may adjourn from time to time. 

Special meetings may be called by the President when 
he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called whenever 
requested in writing by five members. 


DUES OFCE RES TDEN 1. 


3. The President, or in his absence, a President pro tem., 
shall preside at the meetings of the Board, shall preserve 
order and decorum, may speak to points of order, and 
decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal to the 
Board on motion of any member, regularly seconded; and 
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no other business shall be in order until the appeal shall 
have been decided. He may express his opinion on any 
subject under debate, but in such case he shall leave the 
chair and not resume it while the question is pending; but 
he may state facts, give his opinion on questions of order, 
or explain his vote without leaving his seat. He shall ap- 
point all committees and be ex-officio a member of the same. 
He shall also be the executive officer of the Board, and as 
such sign contracts and leases, and perform such other 
duties as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENT. 


4. The Vice-President shall, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, or in the event of his inability to act, have the powers 
and perform the duties of the President. 


DUTIES OF SECRETARY: 


. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the pro- 
ceedings; notify the chairman of every special committee, 
stating the duties assigned and the names of his associates ; 
keep a full account of all moneys received and expended, 
and a separate and detailed account with each school, and 
draw warrants for all payments ordered by the Board; 
prepare monthly a schedule of the names of the ‘officers, 
teachers and janitors in the schools, and the amount of 
salary due to each. He shall, under the direction and rules 
of the Board, and of the several committees, order all sup- 
plies for the schools and keep a duplicate of his orders, and 
have charge of the supplies in stock; he shall also have the 
custody of the records, books, and papers of the Board. He 
shall keep his office open daily from 8 A. M. until 5 P. M. 
(excepting Saturdays, when the offices of the Board shall 
be closed at 12 M.), and perform such other duties as may 
be required by law or the Board, and his compensation shall 
be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


6. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secretary 
in the discharge of his duties. In the absence of the Secre- 
tary he shall perform the duties of that office and render 
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such other services as the Board may require. His compen- 
sation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


Gun Vii OP ClTY “SUPERINTENDENT: 


7. The City Superintendent shall have supervision of the 
schools, and shall visit them regularly and as frequently as 
possible. He shall, with the Committee on Text Books and 
Educational Supplies, have the general direction and control 
of all examinations of pupils, and see that the regulations of 
the Board in relation to the schools are carried into effect. 
He shall receive the reports of the principals; keep full and 
accurate statistics of the schools in a suitable book or books ; 
report to the Board monthly, the condition of the schools, 
with his suggestions thereon, and make the annual report 
to the Board required by law. He shall call and conduct, 
or cause to be conducted from time to time, such meetings 
of the teachers as he may deem advisable, or as the Board 
or any committee thereof may direct. He shall devote his 
whole time to the discharge of his official duties, and his 
compensation shall be such as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. It shall be the duty of the Assistant City Superin- 
tendent to assist the City Superintendent in the supervision 
and direction of the schools of this city. He shall consult 
with the City Superintendent frequently regarding the work 
of the schools for the purpose of making suggestions and 
of receiving his instructions. He shall visit the schools ~ 
for the purpose of observing the work of the principals and 
teachers and of giving them instructions and counsel. He 
shall report, as required, to the City Superintendent upon 
the work of the schools. In the absence of the Superin- 
tendent, he shall perform the duties of that office and render 
such other services as the Board may prescribe. His com- 
pensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ERECTION 
AND REPAIRS. 


9. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating and ventilation and repairs 
of school houses under the direction of the committees 
having charge of the same. He shall perform such other 
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duties as the Board or the committees named may require. 
He shall also attend the meetings of the ¢ommittees under 
whose direction he discharges the duties of his office, in- 
cluding the Committee on Finance, to explain bills coming 
under his supervision ; report daily at the office of the Board, 
and remain there when not elsewhere employed. His com- 
pensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


10. The Standing Committees for the year shall be as 
follows: 


Committee on Finance, nine members. 
Committee on School Houses, nine members. 
Committee on Repairs, Heating and Sanitation, 
nine members. 

Committee on Teachers, nine members. 

Committee on Evening and Drawing Schools, 

nine members. 

Committee on Text Books and Educational Sup- 

plies, nine members. 

7. Committee on Furniture and General Supplies, 
nine members. 

8. Committee on Permits, President, chairman of 
Committee on Teachers and the City Superin- 
tendent. rr 

g. Committee on Attendance, President and Chair- 

men of the Teachers’ Committee and of Com- 

mittee on Evening and Drawing Schools. 


Cie SFR Tek eee NS 


11. THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE shall have general 
charge and supervision of all the financial affairs of the 
Board; they shall present to the Board, annually, at the time 
prescribed by law, an estimate of the amount of money re- 
quired for the support of the public schools during the year, 
specifying the several sums for each branch of expenditure, 
and apportion the amounts appropriated for the use of this 
Board as soon as possible after such appropriation ; supervise 
and examine all accounts of receipts and disbursements and 
report to the Board at each regular meeting the amounts 
received and expended under each branch of the expendi- 
ture from the commencement of the fiscal year. In case of 
necessity, after consultation with the committees interested, 
they shall readjust and reapportion the allotments to the 
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several branches of expenditure, and report the same to the 
Board; and report from time to time on the character and 
propriety of all additional or extraordinary expenditures. 
They shall also receive and examine all bills and accounts 
referred to them by the Board, and if satisfied of their cor- 
rectness, shall so certify thereon and return the same to the 
Board at their next regular meeting after such reference, 
unless required by the Board to report thereon sooner, and 
shall audit and approve, before payment, the pay and rent 
rolls. They shall also examine into all controverted claims 
and report thereon to the Board. They shall also cause to 
be effected insurance against loss by fire on all school build- 
ings and the contents thereof. 


12. THE COMMITTEE ON ScHooL Houses shall have 
supervision of school sites and buildings ; recommend appro- 
priate sites for school houses; cause to be prepared and 
submit to the Board plans and specifications for the erection 
of such houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered 
by the Board and cause all contracts for the performance of 
the work to be duly executed, heating and ventilating 
methods included, and shall examine into all requests for 
the use of school buildings for other than regular school 
purposes, and report thereon to the Board. 


13. THE COMMITTEE ON Repairs, HEATING AND SANI- 
TATION shall have supervision and charge of all work of 
every description required in placing and maintaining in 
repair all school houses, including all apparatus and ap- 
pliances for heating, ventilation and sanitation, and shall 
purchase such materials as shall in their judgment be re- 
quired in placing and maintaining such buildings, apparatus 
and appliances in repair. 

They shall visit all the schools and determine what re- 
pairs are required and shall have the required repairs tab- 
ulated under proper headings; shall advertise for bids for 
the required work and shall furnish specifications and plans 
where needed. 

They shall examine all applicants for positions as janitors, 
and recommend to the Board for appointment such as they 
deem qualified, and determine the salaries to be paid. They 
shall prescribe the duties of janitors, and publish directions 
for their government, and for cause may recommend to 
the Board their discharge. Ifa vacancy occurs between the 
meetings of the Board, the chairman of the Committee shall 
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have power to temporarily appoint janitors, and the chair- 
man may, in emergency, suspend a janitor until the case 
shall be acted upon by the Committee and the Board. 


They shall have supervision of the sanitary condition of 
the schools and their surroundings, and, from time to time, 
recommend such measures as they may deem necessary for 
the prevention of disease and promotion of the health of 
the pupils and teachers; they shall also recommend to the 
Board the appointment of medical inspectors. The medical 
inspectors so appointed shall hold office at the pleasure of 
the Board for a term not exceeding five years; also, to 
prepare rules and regulations for the guidance and control 
of the Medical Inspectors, and report same to the Board 
for its action. 


14. THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS shall have supervision 
of all schools except the Evening and Drawing Schools. 
They shall recommend to the Board, from time to time, for 
appointment, promotion or transfer in the schools under 
their supervision any duly licensed persons who are recom- 
mended by the City Superintendent and who in their judg- 
ment are fully qualified. With the City Superintendent they 
may temporarily employ and determine the grade of teachers 
in such schools, but temporary appointments shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board for approval or rejection at its next 
meeting. They shall determine the salaries for teachers in 
schools under their supervision and report the same to the 
Board for its approval. They shall investigate all complaints 
made against teachers in such schools and report thereon to 
the Board whenever required; and with the sanction of the 
President, may, in emergency, suspend a teacher in such 
schools until the case shall have been acted upon by the 
Board. In cases of suspension, a written statement of facts 
upon which suspension is based shall be filed in the office 
of the City Superintendent for the information of the Com- 
missioners. They shall perform such other duties as may 
be prescribed by the regulations or directed by the Board. 


I5. THE COMMITTEE ON EVENING AND DRAWING 
ScHOOLs shall have supervision of these schools. They shall 
recommend to the Board, from time to time, for appointment, 
promotion or transfer, in the schools under their super- 
vision, any duly licensed persons who are recommended by 
the City Superintendent and who in their judgment are 
fully qualified. They shall also from time to time, recom- 
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mend such regulations for their management as they may 
deem advisable, and by personal inspection and examination 
acquaint themselves with their condition and report there- 
on to the Board. They shall exercise supervision and 
perform duties regarding the Evening and Drawing Schools 
and Recreation Centers and the teachers therein similar in 
all respects to those required of the Committee on Teachers 
toward the schools under their case, as specified in Rule 14. 


16. THE CoMMITTEE ON TExT Books AND EDUCATION- 
AL Supplies shall, from time to time, recommend to the 
Board such school books, maps, globes, charts, and illus- 
trative apparatus as they may think best adapted to the wants 
of the schools, but no vote shall be taken upon such recom- 
mendation until one month has elapsed, and no text book 
intended to supercede one in use shall be introduced, except 
at the commencement of a term. They shall contract for 
such books, maps, globes, charts and apparatus as well as 
all other educational supplies required in the courses of 
study and all stationery; superintend the printing of all 
reports, documents, blank forms, etc., that may be especi- 
ally ordered by the Board, or required in the transactions 
of the current business of the schools, and provide for the 
regular delivery thereof by the contractor to the Secretary 
of the Board; and they shall have charge of the course of 
study in all the schools, and, from time to time, recommend 
such alterations and revisions thereof, as they may deem 
proper. They shall also direct and, with the Superintendent, 
prescribe the times and rules for all examinations of pupils 
which may be ordered by the Board. ; 


17, THE COMMITTEE ON FURNITURE AND GENERAL 
Suppties shall, under the direction of the Board, provide the 
school furniture and all miscellaneous articles and ‘supplies 
not specified in the rules defining the duties of other com- 
mittees, and shall provide all fuel, light, power and water. 


18. THE COMMITTEE ON PERMiITs shall have power to 
grant transfers of pupils from one school district to another. 


19. THE COMMITTEE ON ATTENDANCE shall have full 
charge and control of all matters relating to the enforce- 
ment of school attendance. They shall, with the City Super- 
intendent, divide the city into attendance districts and 
assign officers thereto; shall direct the chief attendance 
officer in the performance of his ‘duties, and.in general 
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direct and control all matters relating to the enforcement of 
the compulsory education act. 


20. All committees shall discharge their duties with- 
out special direction of the Board, where the power is ex- 
pressly given; but no action of a committee shall be binding 
until reported to and approved by the Board. No member 
of the Board shall be interested in or derive pecuniary bene- 
fit directly or indirectly, from any contract, agreement or 
purchase made by or for any committee of the Board. 
Every report shall be signed by a majority of the committee 
and shall contain a statement of facts, with their opinion in 
writing. No report shall be made by a committee unless 
the subject thereof shall have been considered at a meeting 
of which the members have been notified. When such re- 
port is made, a minority of the committee may also present 
their views in writing. 


RULES OF ORDER. 


21. The regular order of business at the meeting of the 
Board shall be as follows: 


Calling the roll. 

Reading the minutes. 

Reception of Communications. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. yi 
Reports of Special Committees. 

Notices and Resolutions. 

Unfinished Business. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


sie TORS Bn ened red 


The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


22. All motions and resolutions, for the consideration of 
the Board, shall be seconded, and, if required by the Presi- 
dent or any member of the Board, reduced to writing, and 
when any such motion or resolution shall have been stated 
by the Chair, or read by the Secretary, it shall be deemed to 
be in possession of the Board. 


23. It shall be in order for a member at any time, when 
the attention of the Board is not occupied with other busi- 
ness, to make inquiries in regard to any subject connected 
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with the affairs of the Board, and to receive answers thereto; 
but he shall not be permitted to make the subject of inquiry 
a matter of debate, except on a motion made and seconded 
at an appropriate time in the order of business. Such in- 
quiry shall in all cases be addressed to the Chair, and the 
reply made by him or by the member specially directed by 
him to reply. No member shall interrupt another in pos- 
session of the floor without his consent, nor then, except to 
correct a misapprehension or a misrepresentation. 


24. No member shall speak more than twice on the same 
question at any meeting, except by general consent; nor 
shall a member occupy the floor more than ten minutes at 
one time without like consent. 


25. If any member, in speaking, shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may call 
him to order, in which case the member shall resume his 
seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair shall 
decide the same without debate; but such decision may be 
appealed from, in which case the Board shall decide. 


26. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received except 


To adjourn. | 

To lay on the table. 

The previous question. 

To commit. | 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone to a certain time. 
To amend. 


—which motion shall have precedence in the order named. 
A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the previous 
question, shall be decided without debate. 


27. The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form: 
“Shall the main question be now put?’ and its effect shall 
be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct vote, first 
upon amendments, if any, and then upon the main question. 


28. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any question 
on demand of one member. Every member present shall 
vote when his name is called, if required by the President 
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or any other member and the names of the members refusing- 
to vote upon any resolution shall be recorded as voting im 
the negative. 


29. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, nor 
later than the second regular meeting after the original vote 
was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 


30. The Board may form itself into a Committee of the- 
Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the Board 
so far as applicable, and a motion for the committee to rise 
may be made by any member at any time. 


31. In other respects the proceedings of the Board shall. 
be conducted. according to the usual rules of parlimentary 
law, for which rules ‘““Cushing’s Law and Practice of Legis-. 
lative Assemblies,’ shall be accepted as authority. 


32. These rules may be amended at a regular meeting, 
on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular meeting,. 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the Board. 
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REGU LATIONS 


FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOLS 


I—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 
consist of the following: 


Kindergarten, 
Primary, 
Grammar, 
High, 

Normal and Training, 
Evening, 
Drawing, 
Industrial, 
Colored, 
Summer, 
Ungraded, 


which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


_The Kindergarten Course shall comprise the usual in- 
struction and training adapted to children iLOmn the ages of 
four to sax. 

No child shall be admitted to a Br deroarien class who is 
under four years of age, and children may be promoted to 
primary classes who are five years of age, and who show 
sufficient maturity. 

Kkindergarten classes shall be established in all primary 
and grammar schools. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise in addition to the 
kindergarten course the four grades next succeeding. In 
case the requirements of the school system demand, ad- 
ditional grades may be established in Primary Schools. 

The studies pursued shall comprise spelling, reading, 
language lessons, writing, arithmetic, geography, elemen- 
tary physiology, nature study, drawing, manual training, 
physical culture and vocal music. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall include in addition to the 
Primary Course the four grades next succeeding. In ad- 
dition to the studies pursued in the Primary Course, algebra, 
bookkeeping and elementary science shall be taught. 

No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school who has 
not completed the primary course. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete the course. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The High School Course shall include the four grades 
next succeeding the Grammar Course. It shall comprise 
instruction in the elements of the sciences, mathematics, 
commercial studies, history and civics, English, drawing, 
music, manual training, physical culture, and such other 
branches, including Latin, Greek, German and French 
languages, as the Board shall prescribe. The introduc- 
tion and continuance of any study prescribed shall be dis- 
cretionary with the Committee on Normal and Training 
and High Schools, in conjunction with the President and 
City Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven years, 
nor without a certificate of graduation from a grammar 
school; or, if the applicant has not been in attendance at 
a grammar school, upon an examination equivalent to that 
to which the pupils of the grammar schools are subjected 
for graduation. The Colored School, in its relation to the 
High School, as to candidates for admission thereto, shall 
rank as a grammar school. 

The Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, with the City Superintendent, may at their dis- 
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cretion, readmit pupils who may have lost their member- 
ship by absence. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete the course. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


A Normal and Training School shall be maintained for 
the instruction and training of teachers and shall comprise 
a two-years’ course. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of gradua- 
tion from the High School; or, if the applicant has not been 
in attendance at the High School, upon an examination 
equivalent to that to which the pupils of the High School 
are subjected for graduation. 

Certificates of graduation, which shall also be licenses to 
teach in the City of Newark, shall be granted to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete the course. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be maintained during such por- 
tion of the year as the Board may direct, for the instruction 
of persons unable to attend school during the day. The 
studies shall be those prescribed for the primary, grammar 
and high schools. The terms and conditions of admission 
shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be ad- 
mitted under twelve years of age. 


DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


Drawing schools shall be maintained during such por- 
tion of the year as the Board may direct for the instruc- 
tion of pupils in freehand, architectural and mechanical 
drawing, modeling and other studies that the Board may 
from time to time prescribe. The terms and conditions 
of admission shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil 
shall be admitted under fifteen years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be maintained for the instruc- 
tion of poor and destitute children, in such primary studies 
and industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; but 
no expenditure shall be made by the Board for such schools, 
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except for educational purposes, nor shall the Board pay 
more than five hundred dollars per annum on account of 
rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools shall be for the special accommoda-: 
tion of colored children, who shall be admitted on applica- 
tion to the principal, and the said schools shall be conducted 
in conformity with the regulations of the Board, so far as. 
the same are applicable. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer schools shall be maintained for such a period 
during the months of July and August as the Board may 
from time to time prescribe. 

The course of study pursued shall include all the branches. 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as practic- 
able. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Ungraded schools shall be: maintained for the instruc- 
tion and discipline of those children whom it may be deemed. 
inexpedient to enroll in the graded schools. 

The course of study pursued shall include all branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as prac-- 
ticable. 


Il—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


I, Ae ER RMS. 


The school year shall commence on the second Mon- 
day in September, and terminate on the Friday next pre- 
ceding the fourth day of July, and be divided into two. 
terms, ending respectively on,the last school day. in Janu- 
ary and the Friday next preceding the fourth day of July. 


2. VACATIONS.’ 


- The vacations shall’ be from: Christmas to: New Year’s 
Day inclusive; one week, which’ shall. include the first: day 
of April; and all legal holidays. When any ‘holiday shall 
“occur on! Thursday, the schools’'shall' be closed. on the fol- 
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lowing Friday. At no other time shall the schools be 
closed, except by resolution of the Board, or by special 
consent of the President or the City Superintendent of 
Schools. 


III.—SESSIONS. 


I. KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, TRAINING AND: 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, five 
days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
there shall be two sessions daily—a morning session, from 
g A. M.-to 11:45 A. M., with*a recess as directed by the 
City Superintendent, and an afternoon session, from 1 P. M. 
to 3 P. M., with gymnastic exercises in the school room 
near the middle of the session. In the first grade an after- 
noon recess of ten minutes, to be supervised by the assistants: 
of that grade, may be given, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent and the principal of the school. 

The afternoon session in the Training Department of 
the Normal School shall begin at 1 o’clock and end at 3 
o'clock each day. 

Kindergarten classes may, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, be dismissed for the morning session at. 
11:30 o'clock. 


2. NORMAL SCHOOL, HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED SCHOOL. 


In the Normal School, High School and Colored School, 
at the discretion of the City Superintendent, the noon inter- 
mission may be reduced to three-quarters of an hour, and. 
the school may be dismissed at 2:30 P. M. 


3. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Evening Schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open four evenings in each week—Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The session shall commence at 
7:30 P. M. and close at 9:30 P. M. 


4. DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


The Drawing Schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open either five or six evenings in each week as may 
be found necessary. The session shall commence at 7:30: 
P: M. and close at 9:30 P. M. 
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5. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days principals may hold a con- 
tinuous session of their schools, closing at 1 P. M. They 
shall promptly notify the City Superintendent of such 
continuous session. 


IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed 
with the reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, with- 
out comment, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. Vocal 
music, at the discretion of the principal, may be added to 
these exercises, but together they shall occupy no more than 
fifteen minutes. 


V.—PUPILS. 


I. ADMISSION. 


(a) Vaccination—Successful vaccination of a former 
attack of smallpox shall be a condition of admission to any 
school as pupil, teacher, officer or an employee of the Board; 
but where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus, or unfitness 
as a subject for vaccination, shall be claimed or reasonably 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of a committee consisting 
of the chairman of the Committee on Sanitation of the Board 
_of Education, the Health Officer and the Superintendent of 
Contagious Diseases of the Board of Health, such person 
may be admitted to school under such provisions and restric- 
tions as the said committee may decide upon in each in- 
dividual case. : 

Teachers, janitors and pupils residing in a house where 
an infectious or contagious disease exists, shall be imme- 
diately suspended from school, and shall not be readmitted 
except as follows: In case of scarlet fever, smallpox, diph- 
theria, cholera, yellow fever and typhus fever, upon a cer- 
tificate from the Board of Health; and, in all other cases of 
contagious disease, upon a physician’s certificate or the cer- 
tificate of the Medical Inspector, that all danger of con- 
tagion is passed. 


(b) Personal—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean; 
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nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such pre- 
vious record in school as warrants his exclusion, be ad- 
mitted to any graded school. 


(c) Revaccination—All pupils before being admitted to 
the high school shall be examined by a medical inspector 
and shall be revaccinated unless it is satisfactorily shown to 
said medical inspector that such pupils have been success- 
fully vaccinated within a period of ten years or are insus- 
ceptible to the vaccine virus. 


2.. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons the Committee 
on Permits shall give a written permit to attend elsewhere. 

All applications for permits must be presented in writing 
to the committee at the rooms of the Board of Education, 
stating the reasons therefor, and, if granted, shall be kept 
on file in the office of the principal of the school until the 
close of the school year. All permits shall be valid for the 
school year, unless the accommodations are required for 
children residing in the district. 

Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school re- 
moving from a district during the school year may complete 
their course in the school in which they have been attending 
without special permission, unless their places are required 
for the accommodation of children residing in such district. 


3. NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


Non-residents may be admitted to the schools of this city 
upon the payment of a tuition fee, payable in advance, at 
the following rate per annum: Elementary Schools, $25; 
High School, $75; Normal School, $75; Evening High 
Schools, $25; Elementary Evening Schools, $12; Drawing 
School, $20. 


4. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil on entering school shall be assigned to a 
class of the grade which examination shall show him pre- 
pared to enter. 

No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class room. 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be thirty. 
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5. ABSENTEES. 


(a) Notification of Parents—When any pupil shall have 
been absent from school two consecutive days, the principal 
or class teacher under the direction of the principal shall 
inform the parents or guardian of the fact, unless the prin- 
cipal has satisfactory information that the parent has knowl- 
edge of such absence. No pupil shall, under any circum- 
stances whatever, be sent by any teacher to ascertain the 
cause of any other pupil’s absence from school. 


(b) Suspension.—Any pupil who shall have been absent 
ten days (or evenings in the evening school) during the 
term may be suspended from school during the remainder 
of the term, unless it shall be shown to the satisfaction of 
the principal that the pupil has been sick, or has been de- 
tained by sickness in his or her family. But all cases of 
such suspension must be reported promptly to the City 
Superintendent for approval. 


6. INSTRUCTION. 


(a) Schoolroom.—tThe course of study and the methods 
of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the pub- 
lished Manual of Instruction, with such variations there- 
from as the City Superintendent may, in his discretion, order 
in any school or class. 


(b) Preparation of Lessons Out of School.—No pupil 
of a grade lower than the fifth shall be required to prepare 
any lesson out of school. 


7. DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, . disorderly 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after 
the dismission of school in the afternoon, under the personal 
supervision of their respective teachers; but no pupil shall 
be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 


(b) Suspensions.—Principals shall have the power to 
suspend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay to the Commissioners of the ward 
in which the school is located, who shall investigate the 
facts and confirm or annul the suspension. Suspension 
from the High School or evening schools shall be reported 
without delay to the standing committees on such schools, 
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respectively, who shall investigate the facts and confirm or 
annul the suspension. All cases of suspension must be 
reported to the City Superintendent. 


8. RECORDS. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment shall 
be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a manner 
prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform in all 
schools of the same grade. 


Q. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
semi-annually in all the schools to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle them 
to the same. 


IO. BASIS AND ALLOWANCES. 


The percentage and other requisites to obtain certificates 
or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board and communicated 
to teachers by the City Superintendent in “Instructions,” to 
be furnished by him to principals. 


Lia 2BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery and other articles needed 
in the school room shall be furnished without cost to the 
pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must be replaced. 


(b) Damages.—Any injury by a pupil to books or school 
articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be paid for 
by the parent or guardian in accordance with a bill to be 
rendered by the principal. In case payment be refused the 
pupil shall be suspended, as provided in sub-division “B,”’ 
under the head of “Discipline.” 
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VI—TEACHERS. 


I. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and schedules. 
of the Board be designated, as— 


Principals. 
Vice-Principals. 

Head Assistants. 

First Assistants. 
Assistants. 

Kindergarten Directresses. 
Kindergarten Assistants. 


2. ‘RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 


PRINCIPALS. 


(a) Reports.——Principals shall be immediately respon- 
sible to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall make 
the reports prescribed in these regulations, or which may 
be required by him from time to time for his information, 
and shall meet with him for conference as often as he may 
deem necessary. 


They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school sup- 
plies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City 
Superintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection such 
records and files and make such reports and returns to 
the Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these regu- 
lations or may be required by the Board. 


(b) Supervision.—Principals shall have charge and con- 
trol of their schools, school buildings and property; the 
reception and classification of pupils and their instruction 
and discipline; and shall, when not in charge of regular 
classes, teach an average of two hours each day. 


They shall have the direction and control of vice-prin- 
cipals and other teachers in the management of their de- 
partments and classes, and may require them to remain 
after school hours, not to exceed once in each week, for 
instruction and conference. 


They shall keep a record of their inspection of classes, 
the excellencies and defects noted, criticisms and sugges- 
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tions made and such other data as may be required for a 
complete record of their teaching and supervision. 


They shall personally direct the janitors in the perform- 
ance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, and 
report any neglect thereof to the committee. 


(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, render 
the bills and enforce the collections and penalties prescribed 
by the Board for the same, render account and make return 
annually of the sums collected pursuant thereto. 


They shall remain in the city during the last week of the 
summer vacation and personally supervise the cleaning and 
preparation of the school houses and class rooms, and see 
that the same, and the furniture and apparatus, are in all 
respects arranged and in order before the opening of the 
new session. 


(d) Reception of Visitors——They shall receive all visi- 
tors and afford them proper accommodations and facilities 
for seeing school work, but with such limitations as shall 
prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of classes. 


They shall not permit any person to visit the school for 
the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or 
other article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets or 
advertisements, or give notice to the pupils under their 
charge of any exhibition or business, or permit the same to 
be done on the school premises. 


(e) Fire Drills—Principals shall hold emergency fire 
drills in the schools under their charge at least once every 
week (weather permitting), in accordance with instructions 
received from the City Superintendent. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS. 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor 
or department with which they are connected, and _ shall 
transmit in detail to the assistants of their grade all 
directions of the principals. 


In the absence of the principal the vice-principal of the 
highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, the 
senior assistant of the highest grade shall assume his station 
and duties. 
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Every grammar vice-principal shall teach the highest class 
of her department and primary vice-principals shall teach 
any class of their departments, except when otherwise di- 
rected by the principal, and conduct and make reports con- _ 
cerning the same prescribed in the regulations for assistants. 


FIRST ASSISTANTS. 


First assistants shall have charge of either a seventh or 
eighth grade division. In all other respects their duties 
shall be similar to those of assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, per- 
sonally instruct the pupils assigned to them in accordance 
with the “Manual of Instruction’; keep recards of at- 
tendance, scholarship and deportment; have charge of the 
school room property and protect it from injury or mutila- 
tion, as far as possible, and report any injury to the same; 
enforce order and discipline in the classes, so far as possible 
without appeal to the principal, and render to him such 
assistance in the halls, courts and yards pertaining to the 
_ school ‘buildings at the opening, recess, intermission and 
dismission as he may deem necessary. 


KINDERGARTEN DIRECTRESSES. 


The Kindergarten directresses shall have the direction 
of such assistants as may be assigned to them. In all other 
respects their duties shall be similar to those of assistants. 


3. APPEALS. 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of duties 
which vice-principals or other teachers may be called upon 
by principals to perform, appeal may be made to the City 
Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at their 
stations or class rooms and prepared for duty fifteen min- 
utes before the opening of the school session, and the school 
hours shall be devoted to the interests of the Board, to the 
exclusion of any other employment, study or pursuit. 


(b) Register.—Principals shall keep an accurate regis- 
ter of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the 
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teachers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in each 
instance, and report the same annually to the City Superin- 
tendent. 


(c) Tardiness——As often as the tardy marks of the 
teacher shall amount to five, principals shall make special 
report of the same to the City Superintendent. 


(d) Visiting for Instruction—Teachers may. visit 
schools other than their own, during school hours whenever 
the City Superintendent shall permit or direct such visita- 
tion, for the instruction of the teacher, and shall make report 
of the same to the principal. Whenever deemed advisable 
the City Superintendent may provide a substitute. 


5. SALARIES. 


(a) Schedules.—The salaries of all teachers shall be in © 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed bv 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual 
increase through a term of years to a maximum. No 
schedule shall be changed except at the commencement of 
the school year. 


(b) Increase-—Vhe annual increase in teachers’ sai- 
aries shall be determined by the date of permanent appoint- 
ment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be regarded as 
new appointments, provided that no promotion shall work a 
decrease or prevent the increase of salary by reason of 
term of service. : 


(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid © 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and end- 
ing with June, making ten payments each year. A month 
shall be construed and taken as twenty school days or four 
weeks of five school days each, and all deductions from 
salaries on account of absence shall be made upon that basis. 


(d) Absence—1. Teachers absent on account of per- 
sonal illness shall forfeit substitute pay only, subject to the 
approval of the Committee on Teachers, when such absence 
exceeds thirty consecutive school days. When absence for 
personal illness exceeds five consecutive school days a physi- 
cian’s certificate must be forwarded to the Secretary. 


2. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough 
or other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
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thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade. 


(e) .Forfeiture—Teachers absent from school duty for 
other causes than personal illnesss shall forfeit their salary 
during absence; except :— 


1. In case of the death of a parent, brother or sister, 
husband or wife, absence shall be excused from day of death 
until funeral, provided such absence does not exceed four 
days. 


2. Incase of the death of a grand-parent, a brother’s or 
sister's child, uncle or aunt, brother-in-law or sister-in-law, 
absence shall be excused for the day of funeral. 


3. Incase of the marriage of a parent, brother or sister, 
absence shall be excused for the day of wedding. 


Note.—Excused means excused from forfeiture of more 
than substitute’s salary. 


Five tardy marks, “unexcused,” shall count as one-half 
day’s absence, and a corresponding deduction be made at 
the next payment. 


(f) Relief—Appeal for relief from forfeiture or loss 
may be made to the Committee on Teachers, who may, at 
its discretion, relieve therefrom. 


(g) Appointments——All appointments of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year.” No teacher 
shall be connected with any organization or engage in any 
business which, in the opinion of the Board, may interfere 
with the proper discharge of the duties prescribed by these 
regulations. 


(h) Resignation.—Teachers shall give one month’s no- 
tice of intention to resign. In default of the same they shall 
forfeit one month’s salary, at the discretion of the Board. 


O25. SUBSTITUTES: 


(a) Appointment.—Teachers detained from school shall 
immediately notify the principal, who shall notify the City 
Superintendent, who may appoint substitutes to discharge 
their duties during such absence. 


(b) Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be: in the High 
School, for male teacher, $4.00, and for female teacher, 
$2.50 per day; in the evening schools, the salary of regular 
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teacher; and in the grammar, primary and kindergarten 
classes, the pay of substitute teachers shall be in accor- 
dance with the following classification :— 


Class A—consisting of those possessing the following 
qualifications—$3.00 per day: 


I. Five years’ experience as teacher. 
2. One year’s training in an accredited normal school. 
3. Three years’ training in an accredited high school. 


4. One year of satisfactory work as a substitute teacher 
in this city. 


Class B—consisting of those who do not possess the 
qualifications of substitute teachers of the first class—$2.00 
per day. 

For exceptional efficiency or teaching for a long period, 
substitute teachers of Class B may be placed, upon recom- 
mendation of the City Superintendent, approved by the Com- 
mittee on Teachers, in Class A. 


All deductions of substitute pay in the salaries of gram- 
mar, primary and kindergarten teachers shall be on the basis 
of the second class—$2.00 per day. 


7~ SUPERVISORS AND ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS. 


It shall be the duty of the supervisors to aid the City 
Superintendent in the supervision and direction of their 
respective departments. They shall consult with him fre- 
quently regarding the work of the schools for the purpose 
of making suggestions and receiving his instructions. They 
shall visit schools for the purpose of observing the work of 
teachers, of giving them instruction and counsel, and of 
teaching model lessons in the school rooms for their benefit. 
During such visits they shall, whenever they deem it ad- 
visable, hold conferences of teachers for the discussion of 
matters connected with the work of the schools. They shall 
confer with the principals regarding the conditions of their 
schools and the work of individual teachers, making sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the schools and conveying 
the instructions received from the City Superintendent. 
They shall, in so far as possible, in their work follow regular 
programs approved by the City Superintendent, and when- 
ever it is necessary to vary the programs they shall notify 
him upon postal cards furnished for that purpose. They 
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shall hold and conduct meetings of teachers in their respec-- 
tive departments at such times and places as may be deter- 
mined by the City Superintendent; at which meetings they 
shall discuss with them educational topics and the details of 
their work in accordance with the general plans received 
from the City Superintendent. They shall at stated times. 
report to the City Superintendent upon the work of their 
respective departments. 


VIIL—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Meetings of all teachers of the public schools and of the- 
various grades and classes of such teachers shall be held 
from time to time at the call and under the direction of the 
City Superintendent. It shall be the duty of all teachers 
to attend such meetings when called, unless excused by the- 
City Superintendent. 


VIIL—BUILDINGS. 


Le Gare: 


The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system of 
public instruction, and during the school hours mentioned in 
these regulations, unless by special permission of the Board. 

— 


2. A INSURANCE. 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus. 
shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President may 
deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


3. CARE. 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and in 
the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties as the: 
Committee on Heating shall direct, and their compensation 
therefor shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


IX.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools may be designated by the names of the streets: 
on which they are located. Their school districts shall be- 
as follows: 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 
NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield ave- 
nue, High street, Bleecker street, Halsey street, Central 
avenue, Broad street to Market street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 
street (not including said street to High street only), 
Halsey street, Central avenue, Broad street, Rector street 
to the Passaic river. 


STATES TREE YT: 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Nesbitt street, Eighth avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh 
avenue (not including said avenue), Belleville avenue 
(not including said avenue), Broad street, Clay street, 
Ogden street, Carlisle place to the river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Carlisle place, Ogden 
street, Clay street, Broad street, Belleville avenue (both 
sides), Seventh avenue (both sides) to Sheffield street, 
thence, not including said avenue, to Garside street (not 
including said street), Sixth avenue (both sides), Stone 
street, Crane street (both sides), Summer avenue, Fourth 
avenue to the river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street (both sides), Clinton avenue, Broad 
street to Market street. 
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MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), Belmont avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin 
street, South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High 
street (not including said street) to West Kinney street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Clinton avenue, Somerset 
street, Waverly avenue, Barclay street, Spruce street, 
Prince street, West Kinney street (not including said 
street), High street (not including said street) to Clinton 
avenue. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, Green street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. 
avenue to the Passaic river. 


CHES: PNUD R baie 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street; Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


LABAYETTIE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm 
street (not including said street), Madison street, Lafay- 
ette street, Adams street (both sides), thence in a direct 
line to the Passaic river. 


SOLTH -BIGH THea RR EHD. 


Beginning at the western city line, Central avenue, 
Warren street, Littleton avenue, South Orange avenue 
(not including said avenue from South Eleventh street 
to South Eighteenth street), South Eighteenth street, 
Eleventh avenue to the western city line. 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Springfield avenue, South 
Orange avenue (not including said avenue from Rutgers 
street to Wallace street), Wallace street, Bank street, High 
street to Springfield avenue. 


BRUCE STREET. 


Beginning at South Orange avenue, Newton street, 
Thirteenth avenue, Wallace street, Wallace place, Warren 
street, Littleton avenue, Thirteenth avenue, Morris ave- 
nue (both sides), South Orange avenue (not including said 
avenue) to Newton street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at Summit street, Bleecker street (not includ- 
ing said street), Lock street, New street, the Morris canal, 
M. & E. R. R. avenue, Boyden street, Sussex avenue, 
Summit street to Bleecker street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Wallace street, 
Wallace place, Warren street, Morris avenue, Central ave- 
nue,‘ the Morris canal, New street, Lock street, Bleecker 
street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue, Mt. Pros- 
pect avenue (not including said avenue), Arlington avenue, 
Summer avenue (not including said avenue), Nursery 
street, Bellevlle avenue, Herbert place, to the Passaic river. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


ay here at the Passaic river, Elwood avenue, Mt. Pros- 
pect avenue to the Second river. 
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Beginning at the Second river, Mount Prospect avenue, 
Chester avenue, the Morris canal, Old Bloomfield road to: 
the northern city line. 


ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Peginning at the western city line, the Old Bloomfield’ 
road, the Morris canal, Third avenue to the western city 
line. 


SUMMER PLACE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Herbert place, Belleville 
avenue, Nursery street, Summer avenue (both sides), Ar- 
lington avenue, Mt. Prospect avenue (both sides), Elwood 
avenue to the Passaic river. 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Poinier street (not in- 
cluding said street), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a direct 
westerly line to Milford avenue (both sides), Clinton ave- 
nue (both sides), Stratford place (both sides), Avon ave- 
nue, Clinton avenue, Murray street, Broad street, Wright 
street, N. J. R. R. avenue to Poinier street. 


ELIZABETH: AVENUE 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Poinier street (both sides), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a 
direct westerly line to Milford avenue (not including said 
avenue), Clinton avenue (not including said avenue), Strat- 
ford place (not including said place), Avon avenue, West 
Newark R. R. to the southern city line. 


GRAS Lal Qin tein Bat 


Beginning at Avon avenue, West Newark R. R., Waverly 
avenue, Belmont avenue, West Kinney street (not including 
said street), Prince street, Spruce street, Barclay street, 
Waverly avenue, Somerset street, Avon avenue to West 
Newark R. R. 
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OLIVER STREET. 


Beginnnig at N. J. R. R. avenue, Walnut street (not in- 
cluding said street), Pacific street, Nichols street (not in- 
cluding said AR Van Buren street, Oliver street, Jef- 
ferson street, Malvern street, Pacific street, Vesey street 
(not including said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to Walnut 
street. 


SOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Vesey street (both sides), Pacific street, Malvern street, 
Jefferson street, Oliver street, Sandford street, South street, 
Avenue G to the southern city line. 


WALNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm street (both sides), 
Madison street, Lafayette street, Adams street (not includ- 
ing said street), Ferry street, Jackson street (both sides), 
Lafayette street, Van Buren street, Nichols street (both 
sides), Pacific street, Walnut street (both sides), N. J. R. R. 
avenue to Elm street. 


ANN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
street, Sandford street, Oliver street, Van Buren street, 
Elm street, Lang street, Hamburg place, Kossuth street 
(both sides), Magazine street, Avenue L, Hamburg place 
to the Newark bay. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Third avenue, the 
Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western city line. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
North Sixth street, Warren street, Central avenue, to the 
western city line. 


SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Beginning at M. & E. R. R. avenue, the Morris canal, 
Central avenue, Morris avenue, Warren street, North Sixth 
street, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the canal. 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, in a direct line to Adams 
street (not including said street), N.. & N. Y. R. R,, 
Chambers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Kossuth 
street, Magazine street, Newark and Passaic R. R., N. & 
N. Y. R. R., Ferry street, Lexington street to the Passaic 
river. 


- HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Adams street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers 
street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Kossuth street (not 
including said street), Hamburg place, Lang street, Elm 
street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, Jackson street 
(not including said street), Ferry street, Adams street (not 
including said street), to N.& N. Y. R. R. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Lexington street, Ferry 
street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Newark and Passaic R. R., Maga- 
zine street, Avenue L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


SOG BEN CE tS Bip. 


Beginning at South Eleventh street, Springfield avenue, 
South Sixth street (not including said street), South Orange 
avenue, South Eleventh street (not including said street), 
to Springfield avenue. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Beginning at Springfield avenue, South Sixth street (both 
sides), South Orange avenue, Littleton avenue, Thirteenth 
avenue, Morris avenue (not including said avenue), Spring- 
field avenue to South Sixth street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, South Eleventh street (not 
including said street), Springfield avenue, Hunterdon street 
(both sides), Waverly avenue, West Newark R. R., Mad- 
ison avenue, Hunterdon street, Avon avenue, to South 
Eleventh street. 
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FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Eleventh avenue, 
South Eighteenth street, South Orange avenue (both sides), 
South Eleventh street (both sides), Springfield avenue, to 
the western city line. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Clinton avenue, Os- 
borne terrace, Clinton Township line, thence following the 
course of said line to the western city line. 


DOU res ix: DERN ies Der be I 


Beginning at the western city line, Springfield avenue, 
South Eleventh street (both sides), Avon avenue, Baldwin 
avenue, Clinton avenue to the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue (both 
sides of said avenue from Rutgers to Wallace street), Thir- 
teenth avenue, Newton street, South Orange avenue (both 
sides), Morris avenue (both sides), Springfield avenue, 
Rankin street to South Orange avenue. 


EFIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Waverly avenue, Hunterdon street (not 
including said street), Springfield avenue, Belmont avenue, 
Waverly avenue, to Hunterdon street. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Osborne terrace, 
Clinton avenue, Baldwin avenue, Avon avenue, Hunterdon 
street, Madison avenue, West Newark R. R., to Hawthorne 
avenue. 
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FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Morris canal, Bloomfield avenue, Fourth 
avenue, Summer avenue, Crane street (not including said 
street), Stone street, Sixth avenue (not including said 
avenue), Clifton avenue (not including said avenue), 
Eighth avenue (not including said avenue), M. & E. R. R. 
avenue, the Morris canal to Bloomfield avenue. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at M. & E. R. R. avenue, Nesbitt street, Eighth 
avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh avenue (both sides), Gar- 
side street (both sides), Sixth avenue (both sides), Clifton 
avenue, Eighth avenue (both sides), M. & E. R. R. avenue 
to Nesbitt street. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 
BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, High 
street, Bleecker street (not including said street), Summit 
street, Sussex avenue, Boyden street, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Sheffield street, Seventh avenue, Belleville avenue, Broad 
street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle place to the 
Passaic river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, High street 
(both sides), West Kinney street (not including said 
street), West street, Montgomery street, Somerset street, 
Waverly avenue, High street, Clinton avenue, Broad street 
to Market street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), West street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, 
Springfield avenue, Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Springfield avenue, High street (not including said street) 
to West Kinney street. 
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LAWRENCE STREET. 
(FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES. ) 


Beginning at, the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, High 
street, Market street, Broad street, Green street (not in- 
cluding said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to the Passaic river. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, Wal- 
nut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, Jackson 
street (not including said street), Ferry street, Adams 
street (both sides), thence in a direct line to the Passaic 
river. 


SOUDH FIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange avenue, 
Littleton avenue, Bank street, Bergen street, Warren street, 
Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western city line. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Littleton avenue, 
South Orange avenue (not including said avenue from Lit- 
tleton avenue to Rutgers street), Springfield avenue, High 
street to Bank street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Bergen street, 
Warren street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue, Boy- 
den street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker street 
(both sides), High street to Bank street. 
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SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloomfield 
avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the Passaic 
river. 


LH ARO Be SARA se shah 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, the Morris. 
canal, the Old Bloomfield road, the western city line to the 
Second river. 


MIEGER STREET: 


Beginning at the old southern city line, N. J. R. R. ave- 
nue, Wright street, Broad street, Murray street, Clinton 
avenue, High street, * Waverly avenue, Avon place, Avon 
avenue, West Newark R. R. to the old southern city line, 
and thence following the course of said line to N. J. R. R. 
avenue. 


OLIVER: STREET, 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Sandford street, South street, Avenue G to 
the southern city line. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, the old Bloomfield 
road, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western 
city line. 


SOUT EIA Ue dsr Ec 19 


Beginning at the Passaic river, in a direct line to Adams. 
street (not including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta street, 
Avenue L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


HAMBURG sPicAet ie 


Beginning at Adams street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers: 
street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta street, Ave- 
nue i, Hamburg place, Newark bay, along the bay to the 
southern city line, Avenue G, South street, Sandford street, 
Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, Adams. 
street (not including said street), to N. & N. Y. R.R. 
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Beginning at the western city line, South Orange avenue, 
Littleton avenue, Springfield avenue to South Sixth street, 
thence in a direct line through Treacy avenue to Avon ave- 
nue, to the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, Little- 
ton avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin street to South 
Orange avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE, 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Avon place, Waverly ave- 
nue, Somerset street, Montgomery street, Belmont ave- 
nue, Springfield avenue to South Sixth street, thence in a 
direct westerly line through Treacy avenue to Avon ave- 
nue, to Avon place. 


BERGEN STREET; 


Beginning at the western city line, Avon avenue, ‘West 
Newark R. R. to the old southern city line, thence follow- 
ing the course of said line to the western city line, and 
thence to Avon avenue. 


FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Sheffield street, Seventh avenue, Belleville avenue, Broad 
street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle place to the Pas- 
saic river. 


de 


EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS. 


All licenses to teach in the public schools of the city of 
Newark shall be granted solely by the Board of Exami- 
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ners hereinafter provided under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Board of Education shall from time to time 
préstribe;: -° ~ 

There shall’ be held at stated intervals in each. year a 
public examination at which examination any applicants 
for positions in the public schools may present them- 
selves. 

The questions for such examinations shall be prepared 
by the Board of Examiners and adopted by a majority 
vote of said Board at a regular or special meeting. 

All papers shall be examined and rated by the Board of 
Examiners and the restilts adopted by a majority vote 
of said Board. 

Applicants who desire to divide the examinations will 
be permitted to do so provided all subjects are completed 
at any three consecutive examinations, and provided, also, 
that the examination shall be completed within a period 
of two years from the date of-the first examination, 

Teachers already in the employ of the Board who de- 
sire to take an examination for promotion may divide 
such examination, provided all the subjects required are 
completed successfully within two years; failure to suc- 
cessfully complete the examination within two years wili 
necessitate re-examination in all subjects. 


All examinations shall be public and records of the 
same filed in the office of the City Superintendent. ~ 

All certificates of qualification that may. hereafter be 
granted by the Board of Examiners, excepting certificates 
of teachers who have received permanent appointment by 
the Board of Education, shall become inoperative after a 
period of three (3) years from the date of their issuance 
and shall be subject at all times to all such regulations 
and requirements as the Board of Education shall from 
time to time prescribe. 


All persons holding certificates heretofore granted, but 
who have not received permanent appointment by the 
Board of Education within three years of the date of the 
issuance of their certificates shall be required to submit 
to the Board of Examiners a new certificate of health and 
to appear before said Board for inquiry as to their present 
merit and fitness. All certificates may be renewed by the 
Board of Examiners for a period of three years upon Sat- 
isfactory evidence of merit and fitness. 
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All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be 
examined in Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, English 
Language and Grammar, History of the United States, 
Geography, Spelling, Writing, Reading and Literature, 
Elementary Psychology, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, Physiology and Hygiene, History of Education, 
Drawing, Vocal Music, and the elements of at least one 
Natural Science. 


3. 


Applicants for positions as vice-principals, head assist- 
ants and first assistants in Grammar Schools, having suc- 
cessfully passed the elementary examinations, or having 
received permanent appointment as teachers, shall be fur- 
ther examined in Algebra, Plane Geometry, Khetoric, 
Modern English and American Literature, General His- 
tory, Music, Drawing, and the elements of at least two 
Sciences, in addition to the one taken under the require- 
ments of Rule 2. No vice-principal’s license, however, 
shall be issued to any teacher who has not had three 
years’ successful experience in teaching. 


4. 


Applicants for positions as vice-principals or head as- 
sistants in Primary Schools, having successfully passed 
the elementary examination, or having received perma- 
nent appointment as teachers, shall be examined in Mod- 
ern English and American Literature, Theory of the Kin- 
dergarten, Rhetoric, General History, Music, Drawing, 
and the elements of at least two Sciences, in addition to 
those required under Rule 2. No vice-principal’s license, 
however, shall be issued to any teacher who has not had 
three years’ successful experience in teaching. 


5 
Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to the 


examination required in Rules 2 and 3, shall be examined 
in Advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, General English 
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and American Literature, School Management, Psychol- 
ogy, Theory and Practice of Teaching, History of Educa- 
tion, Manual Training, Principles and Practice of the 
Kindergarten, and at least one Science, in addition to 
those required under Rule 3, provided that candidates 
taking both elementary and higher examinations shall 
be required to be examined in only such subjects in the 
elementary examination as are not repeated in the higher. 

No license, however, shall be issued to any person who: 
has not had five years’ successful experience as a teacher, 
of which two years shall be as principal of a graded 
school, or as vice-principal of a grammar school in the 
City of Newark. 


6. 


Applicants for positions in the High School, in addi- 
tion to the subjects required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be 
examined in the special subjects of the department for 
which they apply. 


7p 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of 
all other examinations, shall be examined in the History 
of Education, Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten, 
Psychology, Physiology and Hygiene, English Language 
and Literature, History of the United States, Geography, 
elements of one Natural Science, Arithmetic, Drawing 
and Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


8. 


All applicants for licenses, except teachers in the em- 
ploy of the Board applying for promotion in the several 
grades, shall be rated by the Board of Examiners under 
three heads, viz.: scholarship, experience and personal fit- 
ness. A separate rating shall be given under each head 
as follows: a maximum of 50 per cent. for scholarship, a 
maximum of 25 per cent. for experience, and a maximum 
of 25 per cent. for personal fitness. 
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9. 


An average of seventy-five per cent. in all of the subjects 
required for any particular grade, with a minimum of sixty- 
hive per cent. in any subject, shall be required. In examina- 
tions for promotion, a standing of 75 per cent. in each sub- 
ject shall be necessary. The diploma of the Newark Nor- 
mal and Training School shall be accepted in place of the 
examinations required under Rules 2 or 7. 


10. 


The diploma of any college of good standing conferring 
mierdcorees O1AA. 1b, b, 9.,.or Lh, +B: and of-the United 
States academies at West Point and Annapolis, and a first 
grade State certificate of the State of New Jersey, obtained 
by examination, may be accepted in place of all of the aca- 
demic studies required in any of the above examinations. 


The diplomas of the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
and of other schools for the professional training of teachers 
of equal standing with the above, whose professional 
courses cover a period of not less than two years, may be 
accepted in place of the examinations mentioned in Rule 2, 
provided that the holder of such a diploma holds also the 
diploma of a first-class high school or presents evidence of 
scholarship equivalent to that covered by such a diploma. 

Records from approved universities or colleges, or ap- 
proved summer schools, of the satisfactory completion of 
suitable courses of study in any of the subjects specified in 
any of the above rules or in any subjects deemed equivalents 
of the subjects specified, may be accepted in place of the 
examination in such subject. 


12. 


The diploma of the State Normal. School of New Jersey, 
covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma of 
such special kindergarten training schools as the Board of 
Examiners shall determine, may be accepted in place of the 
kindergarten examination, provided that the candidate pre- 
sents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that covered by 
a High School diploma. 
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13. 


In the employment of teachers of special subjects, certifi- 
cates or diplomas of special professional or technical schools,. 
designed to train teachers for such positions, may be ac- 
cepted in place of any or all of the above-named examina- 
tions. 


14. 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the public 
schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, and who 
has not met, in all respects, the requirements of the above 
rules; and no teacher not a graduate of a college or a pro- 
fessional training school shall be appointed, unless such 
teacher, in addition to the requirements of examination, can 
present, a record of successful experience of at least two 
years of teaching. 


15. 


An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candidates. 
for positions in the public schools of Newark who have met 
the requirements of the above rules, stating the manner in 
which the requirements have been met, whether by examina- 
tion or presentation of a diploma, or certificate, or both, and. 
giving references to testimonials on file. 


16. 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper committee suitable persons to 
fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in every 
case giving preference to those candidates whose record. 
indicates that they are best qualified for the positions va- 
cant, provided that in all cases graduates of the Newark 
Normal and Training School shall be given the preference 
over other candidates of equal experience and attainments. 
Such graduates shall be appointed in the order Beet by .° 
their standing upon graduation. 
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Each teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 
must serve a term of probation before receiving permanent 
appointment. At the end of five school months of such ser- 
vice, the City Superintendent shall report to the proper com- 
mittee upon the work done by such teacher, giving due con- 
sideration to reports received from principals and super- 
visors. If the work is reported as unsatisfactory, and as not 
furnishing reasonable prospect of success, the services of 
such employee shall be dispensed with. If the work is re- 
ported as giving hope of u!timate success, the probationary 
period may be extended for five school months more. At the 
end of this period, if the work of the teacher is reported as 
satisfactory, he may receive a permanent appointment ; if as 
totally unsatisfactory, his term of service shall be terminated 
forthwith; if as still doubtful but with reasonable prospect 
of success, his probationary term may be still further ex- 
tended, to be reported upon at frequent intervals for action 
of the committee; but no teacher not recommended for per- 
manent appointment, shall be retained for a longer time than 
two years from the date of temporary appointment. The 
services of a teacher on probation may be dispensed with at 
any time after one year of probationary service, when it be- 
comes evident that ultimate success is improbable. 


18. 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving pro- 
bationary terms, shall at the end of five school months of 
such service, formally report to the City Superintendent , 
upon the character of the work done by such teachers; with 
a recommendation as to their retention or dismissal. At 
the end of a year of such temporary service, the principal 
shall again make a similar report to the City Superintendent, 
and at such other times as may seem to him advisable, or 
as may be suggested by the City Superintendent. 


. 


19. 


All appointments, promotions and transfers of teachers 
shall be made upon the recommendation of the City Superin- 
tendent, approved by the appropriate committtee. 
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The Superintendent’s recommendation shall be based upon 
experience, merit and fitness, to be ascertained so far as pos- 
sible from the official records in possession of the Board of 
Education. 

In the promotion of teachers, other things being equal, 
teachers employed in the school in which the vacancy oc- 
curs shall be given the preference. 

All promotions involving an increase of salary shall be 
regarded as new appointments and subject to all the rules 
relating to the same. 


20. 


A Board of Examiners shall be appointed as required by 
law, consisting of the City Superintendent, the Assistant 
City Superintendent, the principal of the Normal School, 
the principal of the High School, and three others to be 
selected by the Committee on Teachers from the corps of 
supervisors, principals or teachers in the employ of the 
Board. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


The certificates issued by the Board of Examiners shall 
be designated as follows: 


(a) Principal. 
(b) Vice-Principal— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 


(c) First Assistant— 
High and Grammar. 


(d) Head Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 


(e) Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 


(f) Kindergarten. 

(g) Manual Training. 
(h) Drawing. 

(7) Music. ; 

(7) Evening School. 


Examinations shall be held as follows: 


For Principal's License: 


1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 


For Assistant's License:—Grammar and Primary: 


1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 
3. During the week including the first day of April. 


For Vice-Principals’, First Assistants’, and Head Assistants’ 
Licenses: 


I. On days of examinations for Assistants’ licenses. 
2. On the morning of the first Saturday of October, Feb- 
ruary and June. 


For all Others: 


When vacancies occur and at discretion of the Board of 
Examiners. 
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Special examinations may be held at the discretion of the 
Board of Examiners. 

All examinations shall be held at the Normal and Training 
School building. The hours shall be from g A. M. to 1 
P. M. and from 2 to 6 P. M. Candidates to be examined. 
during any session must be present at the Deeianis of such 
session. 

Two hours shall be the maximum time allowed to a sub- 
ject. At the expiration of this time all papers must be col- 
lected. 

The subjects for the elementary examinations, Grammar 
and Primary assistants’ licenses, shall be assigned in the fol- 
lowing order: 


First Day: Arithmetic, U. S. History, History of Educa-. 
tion and Geography. 


Second Day: English Language and Grammar, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Algebra and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. 


Third Day: . Psychology, Reading and Literature, Science, 
Vocal Music and Drawing. 

The standard in Spelling and Writing shall be obtained 
by judging the spelling and writing of all the papers with 
the exception of Mathematics ; all satisfactory papers in 
these subjects to be rated 75 per cent. 

All applicants for certificates, except for promotion, must 
file with the Board of Examiners satisfactory evidence in 
writing of sound physical health and good moral character. 
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XI. 


CERTIFICATION AND APPOINTMENT OF EVENING. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


There shall be created as rapidly as possible a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 
of Newark. 


2. 


For all positions in the evening school properly quali- 
fied candidates, not employed in the day schools shall be 
secured, if possible. If enough of these cannot be se- 
cured teachers in the day schools may be employed to 
teach from year to year. But no person shall be em- 
ployed to teach in an evening school whose record as a 
teacher in a day school for one year next preceding, shall 
not be at least “good.” 


3. 


All new appointments shall be temporary. Tempo- 
rary appointees, not employed in the day schools of this 
city, may receive permanent appointment under the regu- 
lations of this Board for the permanent appointment of 
teachers, upon recommendation of the City Superintend- 
ent, after one year’s service. 


4, 


Candidates shall be eligible to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proofs of qualifications: A first-grade county certificate of 
New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of suc- 
cessful experience; a diploma from a Normal School of 
recognized standing; a college diploma, accompanied by 
either a record of professional training or at least one year 
of successful experience in teaching ; a-second-grade State 
certificate obtained after examination by the State Board 
of Education. . 
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Candidates not possessing any of the above qualifica- 
tions, upon passing satisfactorily the examination re- 
quired under No. 2 of the Regulations for the Examina- 
tion and Appointment of Teachers, and presenting a rec- 
ord of at least two years of successful experience in teach- 
ing, may be considered eligible for appointment. 


Teachers with a record of at least one year of successful 
experience in the day schools or evening schools of New- 
ark shall be considered as having met the requirements 
of these regulations. 


1. 


EventnG HicH ScHoo,.—Candidates shall be eligible for 
appointment in the Evening High School who present 
either a first grade State certificate or a college diploma, 
accompanied by a record of at least one year of successful 
experience. 


NS 


Candidates not possessing either of the above qualifica- 
tions may be subjected to an examination similar to that 
required for appointment in the Day High School, and 
upon satisfactorily passing such examination and pre- 
senting a record of at least three years of successful ex- 
perience in teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience 
in teaching in either Day or Evening High School of this 
city shall be considered as having met the above require- 
ments of eligibility. 
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Candidates for evening school licenses in manual train- 
ing, sewing, cooking, stenography, drawing and other 
special branches shall hold a regular elementary, high 
school or evening school license and a special license from 
the Board of Examiners in the subject to be taught. Cer- 
tificates or diplomas of special professional or technical 
schools, whose courses are approved by the Board of Ex- 
aminers, may be accepted in place of any or all examina- 
tions. 


No person shall be reappointed as teacher in an evening 
school, whose record for the year preceding, as reported 
by the Principal of an evening school and confirmed by 
the supervisor of evening schools, shall not be at least 
“good ;” except upon special recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, approved by the Committee on Evening 
Schools. 


123 


The term one year, as employed in these rules, shall be 
interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either day 
or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 


XII. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PLAYGROUND TEACHERS. 


Ist. All candidates for the position of Director of 
Playgrounds must possess the following qualifications: 

Graduation from a four years’ High School course and 
two years’ normal school course; or two years’ successful 
experience as an Assistant in a Playground. 


.2nd. All candidates for the position of Assistant in 
Playgrounds must possess the following qualifications: 

Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year’s attendance in a professional training school 
for teachers; or one year’s successful experience as an 
Assistant in a Playground. 
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3d. All candidates for the position of Director of Gym- 
nastics in Playgrounds must possess the following quali- 
fications: 

Graduation from a four years’ High School course and 
one year special training in physical culture at some ap- 
proved school; or one year’s satisfactory experience as 
Assistant Director of Gymnastics in Playgrounds. 


4th. All candidates for the position of Assistant Di- 
rector of Gymnastics in Playgrounds must possess the 
following qualifications: 

Graduation from a four years’ High School course with 
not less than one-half year’s training in physical culture 
at some approved school, 


sth. All candidates for above specified licenses shall be 
subject to the rules of the Board of Examiners for the 
examination and indorsement of certificates. 


XII. 


GRADATION AND PROMOTION. 


1. For the purpose of gradation and promotion the 
school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks,each. In each grade there shali be two classes des- 
ignated respectively the A and B classes, the A class be- 
ing the more advanced. All promotions shall be made to 
the class next higher. 


2. In grades one, two and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with the 
consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice of the 
teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral examina- 
tions as the Superintendent and principal shall deem ad- 
visable. 


3. In all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth inclu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the work 
of each student during the week. These estimates shall 
represent the judgment of the teachers upon the ability 
and industry displayd by the pupils in the various sub- 
jects pursued. They shall be recorded by the use of the 
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numerals 1 to 10 in accordance with the following method 
of rating: 10—Perfect;: 9—Excellent; 8—Good; 7— 
Passing Mark; 6—Poor; 5—Very Poor; 4—o, Degrees 
of Failure. 


4. At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations 
or written reviews of various sorts shall be given the 
pupils in their respective classes, and a record of the re- 
sults obtained in each case shall be kept by the teachers. 
Questions for at least one examination in each semester 
shall be furnished or specially authorized by the City Su- 
perintendent. The results of these examinations shall be 
reported to the City Superintendent, but shall not be 
made the basis for promotion. They shall be used and 
considered by the teachers as a guide and critique of his 
own work, and as one means for determining the charac- 
ter of the work of the students. 


5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports signed by the 
parent or guardian shall be returned to the teacher. 


6. At the end of each semester the teacher and princi- 
pal together shall examine the record of each pupil, both 
as to weekly estimates and tests or examinations given 
during the term, taking into consideration all circum- 
stances so far as known affecting the work of the pupil. 


7. <All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade 
shall be promoted. Those whose work has been found 
to be in the main unsatisfactory and those who have not 
given satisfactory .evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade shall not be promoted, provided that 
in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promotions 
for a definite time may be made. 

In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided, that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted, parents of the children thus failing may appeal to 
the principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the 
justice of his decision, give the children a fair examination 
upon the work of the semester, using questions approved 
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by the City Superintendent, the result of which examina- | 
tion shall determine the question of promotion. 


8. Special individual conditional promotions to the 
class next higher shall be made whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the teacher and principal, the pupil is qualified to 
do the more advanced work and would be benefited by 
such promotion. 


g. At the end of each semester a report of the work of 
each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his parents 
or guardian. Such report shall contain the record of the 
pupil’s work in each subject by months, and in cases of 
failure to promote, the reason of such failure shall be 
clearly set forth. 


1c. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not war- 
rant promotion, it shall be the duty of the teachers to 
communicate with the parents, and endeavor, if possible, 
to secure their cooperation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 


11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the 
class next higher, who for two consecutive months fail to 
maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned to the 
grade from which they were advanced, if in the opinion 
of the principal and City Superintendent such failure is 
due to insufficient preparation for the work of the higher 
grade. 


12. In case such demotions occur repeatedly and 
among the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it 
shall be the duty of the principal to report the facts to 
the City Superintendent for his action. 


> GB fs 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


I. Graduates of the Newark High School in good 
standing are entitled to admission to the Normal and 
Training school without further examination. Graduates 
of other high schools and institutions of equal rank with 
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the Newark High School.may be admitted tpon recom- 
mendation of the City Superintendent approved by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Teachers. 


2. Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas 
from approved high schools or other equivalent evidences 
of scholarship must, before admission, pass an examina- 
tion upon the subjects included in a four- -year high school 
course. 


3. Students in the Normal and Training School shall 
spend the first year in pursuing the regular studies of the 
course and in such observation in the training school as 
the principal may direct. At least one-half of the senior 
year shall be spent in practice teaching under the obser- 
vation and criticism of the training teachers. 


4. Pupils who have failed to attend go per cent. of the 
required exercises of the Normal and Training School 
shall not be permitted to pass from class to class or to be 
graduated, except upon the written consent of the Chair- 
man of the Teachers’ Committee and the City Superin- 
tendent. 


5. In the normal department monthly records shall be 
kept by each instructor and filed in the principal’s office. At 
the end of the term (Jr. B and Jr. A) or half term (Sr. B 
and Sr. A) these monthly reports shall be combined with 
the formal examination in each subject. 


6. In the practice department monthly records shall be 
kept by each critic and model teacher and filed in the princi- 
pal’s office. At the end of the practice term the student’s 
final mark shall. be based upon these monthly records. The 
general average of practice of each student for all practice 
terms shall be based on the reports of all critics, 


7. Students whose term rating is less than 75 per cent. 
in two or more subjects shall not be promoted from term to 
term. Students failing in any subject shall be reexamined 
at once in that subject. Failure to pass a second examina- 
tion shall constitute a condition in said subject, and the 
graduation of a student shall be deferred until all such con- 
ditions are passed at a regular standing of 75 per cent. 


8. Students who fail in the first half term of senior 
practice (A or B) shall remain in such practice until they 
have reached the required standing. 
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9. Students failing to reach the required standing in the 
academic department (A or B) shall remain in the academic 
department until they have reached the required standing. 


1o. A student who shall complete the section work in 
either the academic or practice department in mid-term shall 
take extra practice assigned by the principal until the end 
of the current term. 


11. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
Training school who has not completed satisfactorily all of 
the required subjects and attained a standing of 75 per cent. 
in each subject of the regular course of study and an aver- 
age rating of 75 per cent. for three terms of practice, with 
a standing of not less than 75 per cent. for any one practice 
term. 


12. At the end of the senior year a careful review shall 
be made of each student’s record for the entire two years’ 
course. The principal, in conference with the various 
teachers concerned with the scholarship or practice teaching 
of the students, shall pass upon all such records and shall 
determine the question of graduation for each student and 
gerade the graduates in the kindergarten and regular depart- 
ments. A graded list of such graduates shall be filed with 
the City Superintendent of Schools. 


~~ 


13. Graduates of the Normal and Training school apply- 
ing for positions in the schools shall be appointed strictly 
in the order in which their names appear upon these lists, 
provided that no graduate of the Normal and Training 
school or other person not of good moral character and 
sound physical health shall have the right to be appointed 
as a teacher in the schools of Newark. 


14. When, because of previous failures or conditions, a 
student shall not complete all records required until the end 
of a senior mid-term, such student shall be considered as an 
undergraduate until the end of the semester, and as such 
shall be regularly assigned to work at the discretion of the 
principal. 


15. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
Training school except at the stated graduations occurring, 
respectively, at the end of January and June. 


— 
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16.. No normal undergraduate expecting graduation, or 
temporarily dropping from the school and expecting re- 
instatement, shall be permitted to serve as substitute teacher. 


OV 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


1. The term will commence with the opening of the reg- 
ular evening schools and end April 30th. 


2. The school will be open six evenings of the week, if 
found necessary to complete the course, the session each 
evening beginning at 7.30 o'clock and closing at 9.30 o’clock. 


Doors will open at 7.15 and close at 7.30 o’clock, and 
students must be in their places at that time. 

The school will be closed on holidays and during Christ- 
mas week, the same as the day schools. 


3. Applications for admission will be received from 7 
to 9 o'clock each evening during the week preceding the 
opening of the school. Public notice will be annually given 
of the same. 


No student will be admitted after the last day of January, 
except by express permission of the Committee on Evening 
Schools. 


4. Applicants under 15 years of age will not be admitted. 


5. For the first year course students will be admitted 
without examination. Those desiring to enter the second 
year’s course will be examined in the subjects of the first 
year. To enter the third year the pupil will be examined in 
the second year’s work. 


6. Any pupil absent five evenings without a satisfactory 
excuse will forfeit his position in the school. Pupils absent 
for sufficient reason, and who wish to retain their places, 
must report to the Principal, either in person or in writing, 
before the five absences are recorded. 


7. No pupil can leave the class room while the class is 
in session, except by permission of the teacher. 
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8. For a breach of good behaviour or a violation of the 
regulations of the school a pupil must be immediately re- 
ported to the principal, who may suspend or expel such stu- 
dent and report to the Superintendent. 


All instruments, papers and other appliances needed 
must be furnished by the pupils. 


to. In all departments teachers will have the pupils use 
the paper as required by the Principal and the Superinten- 
dent. All the drawings to be made on full sheet medium 
Whatman paper, 17x22 inches, and finished in a clean and 
neat manner, careful attention being given to symmetry and 
proper arrangement. 


It. One drawing from every set will each year be 
selected and retained as city property for the purpose of 
record. 


12. No finished drawing shall be taken away from the 
school until the end of the term. 


* 13. Each drawing, when finished, will be initialed and 
rated by the teacher of the class, and when accepted by the 
principal it will be stamped by him and form one of the 
certificate sets. a 


14. Records of drawings accepted, certificates awarded 
and the general record of all the classes will be kept by the 
principal. 


I5. Students’ work will be rated as folows: 
E. for excellent; G. for good; F. for fair; P. for poor or 
very unsatisfactory. 


An average of good is required for certificate set. 


16. Each class will meet two evenings a week. 


17. Every student being furnished on admission with 
a copy of this plan of instruction is expected to read it and 
to abide by all the rules and regulations stated in same as 
a condition of attendance in the classes. Attendance will, 
therefore, be regarded as an agreement to comply with the 
regulations and to follow the course in instruction. 
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TRANSFER OF PUPILS TO THE UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Whenever, in the judgment of the principal of any of 
the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his school is a fit 
subject for transfer to the Ungraded School, he shall so 
recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks prepared 
for that purpose, giving in full his reasons for such recom- 
mendation. 


2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investigate 
the case reported, either personally or through the Super- 
visor of Evening and Summer Schools, by visiting the school, 
conferring with the principal and parents, consulting with 
the Commissioners of the ward, examining into the environ- 
ment of the pupil, and in every way possible acquainting him- 
self with those conditions which have determined his char- 
acter. A record of this investigation shall be kept in the 
office of the City Superintendent. 


3. If, after such investigation and conference, the City 
Superintendent is satisfied that all suitable means of control 
in the school to which the pupil belongs have been employed, 
and that it is essential for his welfare that he be assigned 
to an Ungraded School, he shall forthwith grant him the 
necessary transfer. 


4. All transfers to an Ungraded School shall be for 
an indefinite period. 


5 Whenever the City Superintendent, upon the recoin- 
mendation of the principal of the Ungraded School and 
the Supervisor of the Summer and Evening Schools, is 
convinced that any pupil in said school has made substan- 
tial improvement in conduct and given sufficient grounds 
for the belief that his conduct in the future will be satis- 
factory to warrant such action, the Superintendent shall 
revoke his transfer and assign him to a graded school. 


6. When any pupil in an Ungraded School fails to con- 
form in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and shows 
himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means and beyond 
the control of the teacher of said school, it shall be the 
duty of the City Superintendent to recommend him for 
commitment to the City Home. 
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7. Truant officers shall be required to call at the Un- 
graded Schools at the opening of the morning and after- 
noon sessions of each day to receive from the teachers the 
names and addresses of absent pupils. They shall be fur- 
ther requested to visit at once the homes of such pupils 
and ascertain the reasons for their absence, and, if possi- 
ble, return them to the school. 


XVII. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEDICAL INSPECTORS. 


I. Inspectors shall visit all the schools in their respect- 
ive districts between the hours of 9 and 11 A. M. each 
school day, and so far as possible at the same hour each 
day. 


2. They shall carefully examine each child isolated by 
the principal or teacher, and cause to be excluded ‘those 
showing symptoms of any contagious or infectious dis- 
ease, specifically noted as follows: Scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, measles, croup, whooping cough, mumps, small- 
pox, contagious eye disease, parasitic disease, chickenpox, 
St. Vitus’ dance. 


3. They shall supply each child excluded with a card 
(Form No. 21) provided for that purpose filled out as 
directed thereon. ‘This card is to be taken home by the 
child and given to parent or guardian. 


4. Children excluded for any of the reasons above 
specified shall be informed by the inspector to return to 
school when well. They will be readmitted only after 
reinspection and approval by the inspector, or the attend- 
ing physician. 


5. Inspectors shall make a daily report to the Board of 
Health (Form No. 22). This report must be sent imme- 
diately upon leaving the last school visited. 


6. On the last school day of each week inspectors shall 
fill out a weekly report for each school (Form No. 23) 
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and send the same to the Board of Health; duplicate 
reports shall also be sent at the same time to the Board of 
Education. 


7. At least once each month medical inspectors shall 
visit every school room in their several districts and ex- 
amine every pupil present for symptoms of contagious 
or infectious diseases ; and to ascertain whether any physi- 
cal defect exists; and they shall keep a record from year 
to year of such physical defects, which record shall be the 
property of the Board of Education and shall be delivered 
by the inspector to his successor in office. 


8. If, for any reason an inspector is unable to visit the 
schools of his district he must make arrangements with 
another inspector to take his place. A statement giving 
reason for absence should be sent to the Health Officer 
as soon as possible. 


9g. Inspectors shall lecture before the teachers at such 
times as may be designated by the Board of Education in- 
structing them concerning the methods employed to de- 
tect the first signs of communicable disease and the recog- 
nized measures for the promotion of health and preven- 
tion of disease. 


10. Inspectors shall not under any circumstances pre- 
scribe or suggest treatment or in any manner interfere 
with the attendance of the regular family physician, ex- 
cept as directed by the Board of Health or the Health 
Officer. 


11. Inspectors shall be at all times under the imme- 
diate direction and control of the Board of Health in all 
matters pertaining to the performance of their duties. 


12. Medical inspectors are authorized and directed to 
vaccinate children in the public schools free of charge 
and to ascertain in all cases if vaccination has been suc- 
cessful and give proper certificates therefor. 


13. All questions of doubt as to successful vaccination, 
insusceptibility to vaccination or unfitness as a subject 
for vaccination shall be referred to a committee consist- 
ing of the chairman of the committee on sanitation of the 
Board of Education, the Health Officer and the Superin- 
tendent of Contagious Diseases of the Board of Health, 
who shall have power to determine in all cases. 
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14. All necessary supplies will be furnished through 
the Board of Health upon requisition. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


1. It shall be the duty of all teachers at the time of 
morning roll call to select from their classes any child who 
appears to be ailing, or any child who, there is reason to 
believe, has been in contact, in the family or otherwise, 
with any one ill with a contagious or infectious disease. 


These children shall be separated from the rest of the 
class, in a room set apart for that purpose by the princi- 
pal, for examination by the medical inspector. 


After examination by the medical inspector all pupils 
not excluded from school will be returned at once to their 
classes. 


Principals and teachers are required to assist the medi- 
cal inspector as far as necessary. 


2. The Board of Health will notify the schools and the 
Board of Education, each school day, of the cases of con- 
tagious diseases reported to it during the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 


3. (a) Pupils who have been ill with any of the follow- 
ing contagious diseases, and pupils residing where any of 
the same exist, to wit: Scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtheria, 
cholera, yellow fever or typhus fever, shall not be permit- 
ted to return to school until notice has been received from 
the Board of Health authorizing such admission. 


(b) In all other cases of contagious disease pupils will 
be readmitted upon a physician’s certificate or by author- 
ity of the medical inspector. 


4. Whenever a teacher shall discover sufficient evi- 
dence of the existence of any disease necessitating imme- 
diate exclusion of a pupil, she shall so inform the princi- 
pal, who will exclude the pupil and notify the Board of 
Health of his action, with the reason for the same, giving 
name, age and address of the pupil so excluded. 


5. Whenever a pupil is excluded from school on aec- 
count of contagious disease, the desk and seat shall be 
washed with an antiseptic solution recommended by the 
Board of Health, and the class room disinfected if neces- 
sary. 
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ATTENDANCE OFFICERS. 


1. The Attendance Officers shall be under the charge 
and control of the Board of Education and the Committee 
on Attendance, together with the City Superintendent. 


2. Each attendance officer shall exercise all the powers 
and perform all the duties of a Truant Officer under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey. 


3. The city shall be divided into Attendance Districts 
by the Committee on Attendance and an officer assigned 
to each district who shall be responsible to the Board of 
Education for the faithful discharge of his duty in his 
district. These districts may be changed from time to 
time by the Committee on Attendance, and officers may 
be assigned to duty in any district. 


4. The Chief Attendance Officer shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Attendance and the City Super- 
intendent, direct and supervise the work of all attendance 
officers and shall be held responsible for the work of the 
Attendance Department. 


5. The Chief Attendance Officer shall keep a record of 
the work of the several officers ; keep a file of their reports 
and his own; keep a full record in detail of all cases of 
truancy, absence and children not attending any school, 
reported from all sources, together with the disposition 
of each case. 


6. The Chief Attendance Officer shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Attendance and City Superin- 
tendent, cause complaints to be made before a magistrate 
and shall prosecute all persons for violation of the com- 
pulsory education law; he shall keep a record in detail of 
all such cases, together with the disposition of each case. 


7. The Chief Attendance Officer shall keep his office 
open and be in attendance every day (Sunday and legal 
holidays excepted), between the hours of 3 and 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and, also, on Saturday morning from 
8.30 until 12 o’clock, to receive the reports of attendance 
officers and for the transaction of general. business of the 
Attendance Department. 
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8. On the last of each month the Chief Attendance 
Officer shall submit a full and detailed report of the At- 
tendance Department to the City Superintendent. 


g. Attendance officers shall be required to investigate 
all reports of absence, truancy and children not attending 
any school, given them by principals or Chief Attend- 
ance Officer and report the result of such investigation to 
the Chief Attendance Officer and to the principals on their 
next visit to the schools. They shall make such further 
reports to the Chief Attendance Officer as may be required. 


10. They shall be required to visit the schools in the 
district assigned them at least every two days or oftener 
if directed by the Chief Attendance Officer, who may also 
assign each of them to duties outside of their districts. 


11. They shall recommend to the Chief Attendance 
Officer for commitment to ungraded or other schools and 
for prosecution, all cases of continued violation of the 
compulsory education law; they shall also serve all neces- 
sary legal notices. 


12. ‘They shall keep a record in detail of all their work 
from day to day and report the same to the Chief At- 
tendance Officer; at the end of each week they shall sub- 
mit a report to the Chief Attendance Officer on blanks 
furnished them for that purpose. ~ 


XIX.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
I. CONSTRUCTION. 


In the construction of these regulations the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
shall be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, vice- 
principals, head assistants, first assistants, kindergarten 
directresses, kindergarten assistants and assistants. 


z. ,PUBLICATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, Manual of Instruction, the Reg- 
isters, the Records and “Instructions” for keeping the 
same, mentioned in these regulations, and all orders or 
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directions of a uniform and general character for the 
guidance of employees or agents of the Board shall be 
prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, filed in 
their office for inspection, and, except the registers and 
records, published with and as part of the Annual Report. 


3. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular 
meeting by a vote of twenty members. All supplements 
and amendments shall be adjusted to and from time to 
time incorporated and published with these regulations 
under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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